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POSTAL INJUSTICE TO PERIODICALS. 


MONG the features in the War Revenue Law that 
A clamor for repeal by Congress the absolutely unfair 
postal rates affecting second-class matter take a lead- 
ing place. This section of the act prescribes increases 
ranging from 50 to 900 per cent, and is at once unjust, 
impractical, and unwise. 

It is unjust te the publisher, because it represents 
double taxation of a business that merits government 
assistance rather than discouragement. Publishing 
houses, like all other business firms, are subject to income 
and excess profits taxes; to documentary stamp taxes, 
and to taxes on insurance, transportation and communica- 
tions by wire, radio and first-class mail. 

The excessive and burdensome second-class rates, how- 
ever, effective after July 1, 1918, are practically excise 
taxes, and publishers, in the knowledge that the press is 
the right hand of civilization, cannot cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in having their products classed among luxuries 
and unessentials. It is unjust to the reader because it 
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penalizes the dissemination of intelligence, and most 
where the need is greatest—in remote districts where 
periodicals often constitute the chief form of education. 

The new rates are unfair because they discriminate 
against publishers as a class. Either there should be uni- 
form rates for every class of mail regardless of destina- 
tion, or else all classes should be placed on the zone sys- 
tem. Were publishers to shift the burden of the pre- 
scribed periodical rates to the reader by increasing sub- 
scription prices, as it seems they must, the zone system 
would work a.great injustice to the people of the Western 
States at long distances from the great publishing centers 
of the East, notably New York, and the reading habit 
would be greatly curtailed. Rival papers published be- 
yond the second zone would be placed at a distinct disad- 
vantage in respect to circulation in any given locality. 
Were the burden shifted to advertisers by advancing 
space rates a distinct advantage would be given, except 
in highly specialized fields, to local daily and weekly 
newspapers as against periodicals of national circulation. 

The second-class provisions are impractical in that 
advertising pages are illogically subject to a higher rate 
than reading pages, whereas it costs no more per 
pound to deliver one than the other. Imposing two rates 
of postage will prove a nuisance to both the publisher and 
the Government and will defeat its own ends. 

The prescribed rates are unwise because they will tend 
to diminish rather than increase postal revenues. Post- 
master-generals, past and present, have stated that sec- 
ond-class mails cannot be transported at a uniform rate 
of one cent per pound, but they fail to consider the 
enormous amount of stamp and money-order sales in- 
duced by periodical advertising, which in reality put the 
balance definitely on the other side of the ledger. Periodi- 
cal literature disseminates the latest news, the highest 
knowledge and the best thought of the nation; it is an 
educational necessity to everybody and of inestimable 
service in guiding public opinion along right channels. 
Papers of every sort have given gladly and generously 
of their space to further every patriotic movement and 
have proved invaluable aids in keeping the public in close 
touch with government activities. 

Even those who indorsed a zone system of second- 
class postage as right in principle never dreamed that 
Congress would impose rates up to a ten-time advance 
equivalent to $200 a ton to the outside zone. Such an 
exorbitant rate has never been charged by any nation for 
the longest world-routes, even in wartime, and it is unjust 
alike to publisher, reader and the Government. To saddle 
the prescribed rates upon reader or advertiser would 
eventually cause a loss of business so gréat that the Gov- 
ernment as well as publishers would suffer. To shoulder 
it would jeopardize the existence of thousands of periodi- 
cals and force many publishers to withdraw their journals 
from the mails and rely upon district distributions, 
express and freight routes to the great loss of the 
Government and annoyance of the public. Efficient 
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adtninistration of the Post Office Department implies fair 
treatment of an industry which benefits everybody, stimu- 
lates general business and induces enormous postal 


revenues. 


USE DAYLIGHT AND SAVE COAL. 


NATION-WIDE coal famine threatening industry, 

transportation and the home, has emphasized as 
nothing else could do the need for immediate passage of 
the Daylight-Saving Bill. This bill has the unqualified 
approval of President Wilson, Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field, thousands of prominent business men, and most of 
the industrial papers. The equipment and munitioning of 
the Army and Navy, the transportation of military sup- 
plies, the lives of our defenders at home and abroad, the 
maintenance of essential manufacturing activities, our 
country’s very existence, are dependent upon an adequate 
fuel supply. There is only one speedy way to insure 
enough fuel with transportation facilities so heavily over- 
burdened, and that is to substitute daylight for artificial 
light and use less coal. The value of the daylight-saving 
movement is indisputable, and now that Congress is 
awake to the magnitude of the nation’s task, it should at 
once adopt a measure by which England, France, Italy, 
Portugal, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Sweden 
and Holland have already profited, and which saved 
300,000 tons of coal for England during the summer of 
1916 alone. 


BOYCOTTING GERMANY. 


HE project submitted by the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States for a general boycott by Amer- 

ican business houses of all German goods until a safe 

peace is assured, is to say the least a subject of remarkable 

interest. It may by some be called economically unsound, 
but that is to be proved. 

Germany for years kept in force a partial boycott of 
everything of value possessed by other nations, buying 
only what she could not imitate or steal. 

If the rubber trade took part in the proposed boycott 
it would refuse to sell to Germany about $1,000,000 
worth and refuse to purchase a trifle over $500,000 worth 
of manufactured goods annually. It would also shut down 
on purchases of $6,000,000 worth of crude rubber and 
rubber scrap, and the resale t@ her of about $400,000 
worth of crude rubber. It would also involve the cessa- 
tion of all purchases of substitutes, compounding in- 
gredients, accelerators, etc. Carried to its logical ex- 
treme it would provide for the use of fabrics containing 
no German dyes, and of refusal to sell to firms that deal 
in German wares. 

Such a plan carried through all lines of industry would 
indeed be a blow to the big German manufacturers who 
stand with the Prussian military set. ‘That it would 
succeed in changing German péace demands on the sur- 
face is very likely. It might even evolve peace conditions 
coming from the whole German people, apparently, and 
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these might appear acceptable to the Allies. But are the 
German people to be trusted any more than their leaders? 
Their homes are filled with the loot of Belgium, Northern 
France atid even the Holy Sepulcher of Jerusalem. Their 
fields are tilled by Belgian and French slaves. They re- 
joiced in the Lusitania horror, and have taken loud- 
voiced satisfaction in wholesale breaches of faith, torture 
and murder. If every two-year-old, child in America 
should have its throat cut over night no, pity would stir 
the German nation. The massacre of millions of Belgians, 
French and Armenians proves this. The rulers cannot 
be trusted, neither can the people. 

If such a boycott be carried out it should go hand in 
hand with a continued military service and an added pro- 
duction of ammunitions, and if Congress will not provide 
for this the business interests should. The only safety to 
the world and to the United States is not in the promises 
of the German rulers or people, but in absolute disarma- 
ment, and, after that, in international policing to prevent 
future war preparations. 








THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


ITH Bertram G. Work for president, the Rubber 
Association of America lives up to its tradition 

of wise and efficient leaders. Mr. Work is not only a 
notable organizer, but knows the rubber business in all 
of its ramifications down to the last detail. His early 
apprenticeship with the Goodrich company gave him 
expertness in every department. Later came the man- 
agement of the works, and later still promotion into the 
executive offices. Through it all he kept in contact with 
every phase of the industry—with the rubber trade ex- 
pansion abroad, with new processes, inventions, markets, 
men. The association and the trade are fortunate in their 
selection of him as a tireless worker, organizer, financier 
and inventor and in his acceptance of this important office. 








TIME WAS WELL SPENT AND MONEY WISELY INVESTED 
by those who attended the Rubber Association banquet 
and listened to the patriotic and practical addresses of the 
distinguished gists present. 

Individual work, economy, and, above all, individual 
responsibility for the efforts of others,. was the central 
thought. It was featured in various terms by the orator- 
banker, orator-industrialist and orator-bishop. That it 
was seed sown on fallow ground to result in a vast quick- 
ening of the general impulse for service cannot be 
doubted. 





THE FIVE DAY CLOSING ORDER was a costly war contri- 
bution on the part of the rubber trade but it was ac- 
cepted in a fine spirit of patriotism. There were some 
protests, but there will be no grumbling post mortem. 
The consensus of opinion is that a condition had arisen 
demanding drastic measures, or no such order would 
have issued, Therefore obedience was given cheerfully 
in the main. So too will Heatless Monday be observed 
until railroads and coal mines get into their stride again. 
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What I Saw in the Philippines—VIII. 


By the Editor of The India Rubber World. - 


Harking Back 25 Years—An Adventurous Rubber Man—The Rubber Major—Pacifying a Province—Creation of Fiat Money—Road Building and 


the Result—Bookless School 





HEN the bicycle was at the height of its popularity in 
We United States, and the cycle tire one of the large 

products of the rubber factories, there lived and flour- 
ished in a Western City a man who 


Hevea Planting in the Province—An Interesting and Perhaps Profitable Experiment. 


aboard ships, sent them away and sat tight, waiting, for the 
Americans to come and take affairs under their wing. None 
came, dhowever, and the Tagalog,,insurrectos, seeing an oppor- 

tunity for pillage, descended upon the 





made repair cements, patches, repair 
vulcanizers and analogous specialties. 
He was practically the first in the field 
and his wares went all over the world. 
At the height of the bicycle craze he 
sold out for a goodly sum, enough to 
retire on, although he was then in the 
twenties. I had known him well, but 
had lost track of him after he retired. 
Even when, at the Manila Hotel, a 
friend said that Governor was 
inquiring for me I failed to connect the 
name with that of my former friend 
of the rubber cement business. A day 
or two later, however, I met him and 
then I knew that the aforetime rubber 
man had indeed become the governor 
of a province in the Philippines. I saw 
a great deal of him, and partly through 
what he confessed to, and more from 
others who were posted on the events 
of his early days, the reconstruction 
period, I learned much of the activi- 
ties of this genial, capable Western 
Yankee. 

It seemed that he had been in Cuba 
as an officer in a volunteer regiment, 
and later came to the Philippines and, 
as commanding officer of 400 men, was 
sent to a far-away province to pacify 
it. The province during the Spanish 
occupation had been very prosperous. 
The people of the Bocolo tribe were not warlike and were very 
industrious. They were also very friendly to Americans, for it 
was a big hemp center, and Boston firms sent ships, erected big 
storehouses, and did a large and profitable business there. When 
the Spanish rule ended, the people put all of the Spanish officials 
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Nipa House. 


province like a swarm of angry 
wasps. They threw all of the princi- 
pal men into prison, preparatory to 
extorting ransom by the ingenious 
and ungentle methods they knew so 
well how to employ, looted stores, 
houses and churches, burned, ravished 
and terrorized, until poverty, disease 
and famine prevailed everywhere. It 
was at this juncture that the rubber 
major and his 400 soldiers arrived. 
The conquerors of the Bocolos were 
not a bit dismayed by the arrival of 
the Americans. They let them land 
and then prepared to wipe them out. 
Here, however, their plans miscarried. 
Their first formation—bolo men in 
front with rifle men in the rear—was 
soon abandoned, because the bolo men 
refused to face the American rifle fire. 
Winning every fight, some of which 
were quite sanguinary, the Americans, 
after 27 pitched battles, thoroughly 
cleared the province of the invaders. 
Then came the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. The inhabitants of towns and 
villages had all fled to the jungle and 
feared to return. As a beginning, the 
major suddenly descended upon a 
nearby island, abducted a padre, and 





after explaining his plan to the 
frightened priest, took him to. the 
capital and installed him in the empty cathedral. This 
very soon was effective. First; a few ‘very old people 


stole shrinkingly back to their homes. Then came the 
women and children, and later the men. At last all were as- 
sembled. But it was a community devoid of laws, organization 
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or money. Promptly, however, the market was opened and 
stalls allotted upon the promise of small fees to be paid later. 
At once the people brought in what they could use for barter 
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Time came when the soldiers were recalled and the major 
became civil governor. Then, after serving with distinction 
and winning the loyal regard of his people, he resigned to go 
into plantation work. His career shows what an American, 
particularly a rubber American, can accomplish when thrown 
upon his own resources. 

Incidentally, there is rubber there—plantation rubber, and this 
in the face of the belief of some that typhoons destroy every- 
thing as fast as planted. 

If one studies the rainfall maps of the Philippines it will be 
noted that Albay has a very abundant and well-distributed 
series of rains.. The average runs considerably over 120 inches, 
and with good soil and rich abundant moisture, it should be 
good for Hevea. The only danger seems to be the occasional 
typhoons. 

The rubber major did not think they were likely to harm 
rubber very much, but sent me for actual information to a San 
lranciscan, who was already planting Hevea on a large scale. 

To my questions the Californian said: 

“It is possible you have magnified the idea of the typhoon 
devastation in the northern Philippines, which is a little unfair 
to that locality. 

“In 1912, when in search of a coconut investment, I traveled 

all over the southern islands, 





“a Cnyurcw or tHe Capucntnos, ALBAY. 
bananas, mangoes, sugar-cane, 
eggs and chickens. The sol 
liers had some money when 
they first came, but through 


some snarl at headquarters 
the command had apparently 
been forgotten, and no quar- 
termaster nor paymaster had 
been seen for six months, so 
that was gone. Money must 
be had, so they made it. They 
secured a small quantity of 
rice paper which the Tagalogs 
had not thought it worth 
while to destroy, and cut it 
into small squares, upon which 
was written the value in pesos 


or centavos. These were signed 








Zamboanga, Cotabato, Davao 
and Mati, and intermediate 
localities. After my return to 
Manila I obtainéd copies of 
all pamphlets issued by the 
observatory on typhoons and, 
it appearing that Mindanao 
had about half as many such 
visitations as middle Luzon 
but was handicapped by most 
inadequate shipping facilities 
not likely to be remedied for 
many years, I concluded to 
purchase on the island of San 
Miguel off Legaspi. The 
records show that six ty- 





phoons have passed over our 
island since 1882, only one of 





by the major and one of — 
lieutenants. To render coun- 
terfeiting difficult, an old 
Chinese die, found in the wreck of a looted store, was used as the 
official seal. Then the soldiers were allowed to draw 60 per cent 
of their pay in this money. At once the new currency went into 
circulation at par. Soon the revenues from the market, from the 
cockpit and similar municipal enterprises were sufficient to sup- 
port the government, all of the Americans, of course, serving 
without salaries. 

In establishing the schools a minor problem at once presented 
itself. Not only were there no books, but paper, pens and ink 
did not exist. Here the commanding officer’s tropical experi- 
ence came in From the leaf of the banana, smooth, ruled 
sheets of paper were made. Pens came from the tail feathers 
of fowl, while ink was made from colored berries. Incidentally, 
one of the banana-leaf copy books sent to the United States 
resulted later in the shipment of a dozen or more huge boxes 
of discarded school books which, while they were in English 
and unreadable, were treasured by the scholars as an honorable 
and tangible evidence of their enrollment in the schools. 

In road building the soldiers, aided by the natives, achieved 
wonders. When the natives found that the new road was so 
good that they were able to haul twice the load in one-third of 
the time, they became the most practical good roads converts in 
the world, for they begged to work for nothing in road extension. 
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which, in 1915, has proved 


Turee CaraBaos, ALBAY. serious, when we lost 1,300 
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View or A Hemp PLANTATION, ALBAY. 


trees out of 98,000, and so, of course, our crop for the year. 
“I spent last November in the Federated Malay States, visiting 
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Treat Hot Sprincs, ALBAy. 


much of the country between Singapore and Penang, purely 
for the study of the Hevea problem—the climate, degree of 
humidity, and soil—and my deduction is that the island of 
Luzon, say to 16 degrees north latitude, is as suitable for Para 
rubber as the Federated Malay States. Incidentally, the Para rub- 
ber grove of Dr. Richmond, at Nueva Caceras, was directly in the 
path of the typhoon of 1915 
and was not materially in- 
jured. Our land is forested 
and we have preserved ef- 
ficient wind breaks.” 

It would seem, therefore, 
that Hevea production is 
possible in parts of Luzon, 
and certainly all will hope 
that in the event of typhoons 
again visiting Albay they will 





spare the rubber trees. 


Mayon VoLcano, Lecaspi, ALBAY. 


waves that smash piers, inundate coast villages and sink fishing 
boats, the land damage is not particularly feared. As one re- 
marked: 
“I can put my plantation in the lee of a mountain or guard 
it by forest wind breaks and be safe. It isn’t wind that I fear.” 
“What then are you afraid of?” I inquired. 

“Perhaps | am a bit too 
timorous,” he explained, “but 
| am afraid that we are going, 
through carelessness, to im- 
port a lot of Para diseases 
from the older plantings in 
Malaya and Ceylon. Here 
we are free so far. There a 
host of diseases are held in 
check by the finest sort of 
governmental experts. We 
have no such plantation police 
here and are not likely to 





Time was when [| had an 
idea that a section that was 
visited by typhoons was left 
either a desert waste or a mass of wreckage similar to a French 
town after the Germans had finished with it. But when one 
travels over the high wind sections and sees smiling fields, fragile 
Nipa huts, full-fruited palms and no sign of wreckage, it does 
not seem quite so bad. It is to be noted also that almost without 
exception the old inhabitants claim that, while the typhoon is 
very bad on the water and has a nasty habit of building tidal 

















Dock, PHILIPPINE PLANTATION Co., ALBAY. 
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have. Disease here would 
therefore have a far more 


destructive effect.” (To be continued.) 


PHILIPPINE TRADE IN TIRES. 

It is only since 1913 that tires have figured as a separate item 
on the list of imports into the Philippine Islands, and the earliest 
statistics (1913) show that tire imports for that year totaled 
$65,639. Since then the trade has steadily grown. For the period 


of January 1 to December 31, 1916, the amount was $476,933 
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War News of the Rubber Industry. 


Automobiles to Relieve Railread Traffic—Baldwin Trains Army Balloonists—Vail Warns Agaliist Overconfidence—The Chemical Service Seotion 
of the National Army—Redenbach to Inspect Government Rubber Supplies—The Automobile Indispensable as a Carrier—Better Roads 
Needed for Overland Truck Transportation—Aircraft Exposition Forbidden—The United States Navy Overshoes—Application of Eaany 
Trading Rule in Neutral Countries—Horses Now Wear Gas Masks—A Novel War Fund Plan—British Gas Masks Superior te 
the German-—Rubber in Body Armor—The Government Needs Industrial Engineers—“Jusqu’au Bout!”—Republic Rubber 
Corp. Conserves Cotton Duck—Coal Exemptions for Gas Mask Manufacturers—Thrift and Thrift Stamps—Service 
Notes and Personals—The Rubber Trade Roll of Honor. 


AUTOMOBILES TO RELIEVE RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 

NEWTON GUNN, president of the United States Tire Co., 
» New York City, ina recent.interview urges automobile owners 
of beth passenger and commercial vehicles through individual 
initiative to cooper- 
ate voluntarily with 
the Government and 
use their cars more 
and more to relieve 
the _ transportation 
pressure on the na- 
tion’s railroads and 
merchants’ delivery 

service. Said he: 

Individual econ- 
omy should be prac- 
ticed to the end that 
no wastage shall rz- 
sult. It is not neces- 
sary to assume that 
national economy 
means curtailing the 
use of automobiles. 

The natural func- 
tion of the automo- 
bile, both passenger 
and commercial, is 
the _ transportation 
of man and mer- 
chandise for short 
hauls. If this is re 
alized, a tremendous amount of railroad mileage may be diverted 
from short hauls to long hauls, and just that much pressure on 
the railroads’ transportation facilities relieved. 

National economy means readjustment, but not necessarily 
curtailment of the markets for commercial and passenger auto- 
mobiles. Nor will it reduce the use of automobile tires or other 
accessories necessary to the efficient operation of a motor car 

It is my firm belief that, when we have satisfactorily ended 
this war, the automobile and kindred industries will find a mar- 
ket for all the goods they can produce. Many concerns are 
being called upon by the Governmefit for war products. This 
will spur these manufacturers on to a use of their remaining 
facilities in even greater efficiency than has ever been known 
before, so that during and after the war all of their facilities 
will be required. 

BALDWIN TRAINS ARMY BALLOONISTS. 

Captain Samuel Baldwin, dean of American balloonists and 
the older of the two world-famous Baldwin Brothers, of Quincy, 
Illinois, is devoting his whole time to the school in San An- 
tonio, Texas, established by the Missouri Aeronautical Reserve. 
There he is training red-blooded and keen-eyéd young men for 
balloon observation, that important branch of the army service 
that watches and reports the enemy’s every move for five miles 
back of the lines. 

It was this veteran of the air, now nearing man’s allotted 
three score and ten, but with the fire of youth still in his eyes, 
who built the first parachute and then perfected but did not 
patent it. And it was his brother, Captain Thomas Baldwin, 
also devoting his time to the development of this country’s air 
service, who made the first parachute leap from a balloon in 
San Francisco in 1886 and brought international fame to them 
both. After a world exhibition tour, which netted them a 
fortune, they returned to America and built the first successful 
dirigible for the United States Government, and to this day 
they have continued to be prominent in the design and manufac- 
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ture of aircraft. What the Baldwin parachute means in modera 
army observation ,is indicated by the fact, that not an observa- 
tion balloon rises without its parachute, so that the observer 
may escape should hostile guns or airplanes wreck the frail 
craft. 


VAIL WARNS AGAINST OVERCONFIDENCE. 

Theodore N. Vail, the telephone magnate and a director in 
the United States Rubber Co., is among those virile business 
men of advanced years who have found their activities vastly 
increased by the 
war, yet who re- 
spond to the call of 
duty with all the en- 
thusiasm of twenty- 
one. Although he 
had retired to his 
Vermont farm a 
dozen years ago, he 
was soon dragged 
back to business life. 
Since 1907 he has 
been the biggest man 
in the _ telephone 
world, and now at 
the age of seventy- 
two serves as chair- 
man of the National 
Unity League, a re- 
cently organized 
body of prominent 
business men, which 
is vigorously en- 
couraging the get- 
together spirit in the conduct of the war. The following 
remarks from a recent interview characterize the man. Said 
he: “Many think that the war may be won without everybody 
helping. It cannot be. The people of this country must be 
solidly behind the Army and behind the Administration and 
every individual should feel that he is personally behind the 
President. Get together—all together—with the punch and the 
push. It’s the only way to win.” 





TuHeopore N. VAIL. 


THE CHEMICAL SERVICE SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ARMY. 

The importance of chemistry in the conduct of the war has 
received a gratifying endorsement from the War Department in 
the establishment of a new division attached to the General Staff 
and designated the Chemical Service Section of the National 
Army. 

The two immediate purposes to be accomplished by the forma- 
tion of this division are, first, the unification and more compre- 
hensive development of the various research activities now being 
conducted for the War Department, and second, the creation of 
a chemical organization, complete in personnel and equipment, 
for service with the American Expeditionary Forces m France. 

Both the personnel and laboratory equipment of this force are 
being prepared upon the basis that the American armies in France 
have a right to the service of our ablest scientific minds and the 
most complete and adequate facilities for the work which it is 
possible for the United States Government to supply. Able 
scientists and some of the best of the younger chemists through- 
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eut the country have responded eagerly to this call to national 
service 

This chemical unit will serve as adviser tp General Pershing 
en all chemical matters pertaining to the war, and ‘will be at- 
tached to his:staff through Colonel A. A. Fries, head, of the Gas 
Warfare Division: It will also act as the chemical,eyes of the 
unit in’ this couritry; transmitting information. relative to chemical 
problems of ‘thé “War to’ the men at work here. 

In order that the information collected by.this force of scien- 
tific men may be of the greatest aid to the .research, work now 
being conducted in this country, Dr. William H. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Thstitute of Technology, has been commissioned 
a lieutenant-colon@l, and‘ will have charge of ‘the ‘wnification and 
coordination of ‘matty ities of research now béiAg $6‘ ably car- 
ried on hére. 


RODENBACH TO INSPECT GOVERNMENT RUBBER SUPPLIES. 

William T. Rodenbach, treasurer of Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber 
Shoe and India Rubber Glove companies, Naugatuck, Connecticut, 
has been appointed 
to act as inspector 
general of rubber 
supplies for the 
United States 
Government an d 
its allies. With 
characteristic 
energy he -accepted 
conditionally ask- 
ing that he be 
given a free 
hand in his office 
and that much red 
tape connected 
with such official 
positions be done 
away with. His 
wide experience 
and intimate 
knowledge of the 
rubber manufac- 
turing industry 


W. T. RovensBacnu. 


render him peculiarly well-fitted for this responsible post. Mr. 
Rodenbach will retain his position with the Goodyear company, 
having been granted leave of absence for the duration of the war. 
He entered the employ of the company as secretary in 1886. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDISPENSABLE AS A CARRIER. 

E. H. Broadwell, vice-president of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts, presents a loyal and optimistic view- 
point on the war and its effect upon the automobile, tire, and 
accessory trades, and expresses the belief that transportation 
needs, which constitute the greatest national problem, will demon- 
strate the indispensability of the automobile as a passenger and 
freight carrier. Mr. Broadwell writes: 


Curtailment in production of cars must necessarily come, but 
to thousands of dealers that does not mean, by any means, 
closing their dcors. Cars which would no doubt become obso- 
lete will be overhauled and kept in condition. The owner of a 
car to-day who has been in the habit of buying a new one each 
yeat, if unable to get that new one this coming year, will have 
his car put in shape—possibly in much better shape than the one 
who would purchase it second-hand. In other words, by. the 
very shortage of cars business will be created. : 

The greatest problems our country faces to-day are those of 
transportation. It does not make any difference whether. in city 
or country, transportation is a factor. Individual transportation 
by automobile has been one of the greatest factors in the de- 
velopment of our country and with the probable output this 
year of 1,800,000 cars, if production were cut 50 per cent, it 
would put between 800,000 and 1,000,000 new cars into opera- 
tion. This would mean, with an estimate of 4,000,000 in opera- 


tion to-day, with a possible necessary discarding of old models 
which can no longer be made to run, that by next year we 


should see 4,500,000 to 4,750,000 cars, in use. All require service, 
and if any individual to-day disposes of his piachine throtigh 


inability to operate it, the man who buys it buys.it for operation. | 


I believe we are going through a perio that: is going to show 
us more and more the nécegsity ofthe ‘automobile, no ag"Sdme 
people would put it for pleasure Usé, but for actial utility. Tt is 


safe to say, not 10 per cetit of all automobiles im use can be: 


considéred purely pleasure cars,“ the “other SO ‘per’ cent being 
passénger cars and ‘used for a real ptirpose. 


BETTER ROADS NEEDED FOR OVERLAND TRUCK 

The dispatch of a train of thirty loaded army transport motor 
trucks, under their owti power, frotn Detroit to the seaboard, 
marks’a new epoch in military transpoft in this country, : 
- TRis fleet Gf thirty 3-tor' PackaY@ thdfor trucks equipped with 
solid tires, left Detroit ‘in’ the midst of a snowstorm which 
brought a very heavy fall throughout the entife North. After 
an eight days’ battle with the snow, in places drifted almost as 
high as the trucks, through which veritable tunnels were driven, 
the caravan reached Pittsburgh, where the Lincoln Highway 
was met and followed. Invaluable experience was gained which 
will enable these drivers to pilot the next train through in greatly 
reduced time. 


Thousands of motor trucks must be brought to the eastern 
seaboard for shipment to our forces in France, and it is likely : 


that before long the presefce of motor. truck trains'on our high- 


ways will become a usualsight. The difficulties encountered in | 


moving this train of 30 tra@ecks—an infinitesimal-part of the*thens- 
ands that the Government must have—emphasize. graphically. the 
great need of improved highways. An enormous amount of 
freight could now be diverted from the overburdened railways 
if good highways existed throughout the country, but our great 
national transportation need finds us with only one-tenth of our 
2,500,000 miles of public roads available for heavy motor truck 
traffic. 

Motor trucks, unlike many other kinds of military equipment, 
are capable of delivering themselves under their own power 
with a load of supplies under their water-proofed tarpaulins be- 














Tue Truck Train EN Rovute. 


sides, so that if the thousands of trucks, yet to be delivered, can 
be brought to the East, independent of the railroads, the vast 
array of rolling stock that would be required to haul them may 
be utilized in transporting the enormous amount of supplies that 
must help to keep our forces in the field. 

AIRCRAFT EXPOSITION FORBIDDEN. 

- By Presidential proclamation dated January 1, 1918, exposi- 
tions of aircraft have been prohibited for the duration of the 
war, to prevent communicating to the enemy the present 
status of aircraft invention in the United States 
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THE U. S: NAVY OVERSHOES. 
The overshoe adopted for the 























winter wear of sailors in the 
navy is especially well adapted 
to the rigid requirements of 
the service. It is of heavy 
duck with a rubber surface and 
a warm fleece lining. It fastens 
by laces in a series of eight 
grommets, there being a water- 
excluding fold The top is 
large enough to give room for 
the folded trousers, thus pro- 
tecting them The sole is 
heavy, and the foxing extends 
quite high on the quarter. This 
boot is intended to be worn 


over the navy shoe, and as it 
extends well up toward the 
knee, it is a great protection 


cold and wet. A contract 


against 


for 15,000 
pairs of these 
boots was re- 
cently award- 


ed the United 
States Rubber 
Co., New 
York City. 
the seaman’s winter suit described 


form of 


The overshoes 


part 

















Winter Ovutrit or Untrep States SEAMAN 


on page 204 of our January issue and now shown in the accom- 
panying illstration 
APPLICATION OF ENEMY TRADING RULE IN NEUTRAL 


COUNTRIES 


The War ard has authorized branches of American 


corporations 


Trade Be 
ind business houses in neutral countries and coun- 
tries associated with the United States in the war to accept and 
pay drafts, to deliver goods warehoused or otherwise stored, and 
to perform other similar acts, even if such acts involve trading 
with “enemies” or “allies of enemies,’ when necessary to prevent 
a breach or violation of a law or commercial. obligation enforce- 
able in the courts of the country where the branch is established 
It is provided in addition, however, that this authorization shall 
not be construed to permit subsequent undertaking or entering 


into contracts or business or commercial transactions which will 
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involve trading with “enemies” or “allies of enemies” in order 
to carry out the same; and every case involving transactions or 
trading with “enemies” or “enemy allies” shall be reported to the 
War Trade Board within thirty days after the occurrence thereof, 
on a form to be furnished by the War Trade Board. 

The Chief Cable Censor of the United States has issued the 
following notice concerning messages sent to and from any Con- 
cern listed on the enemy trading list: 


1. Parties who have obtained a license from the War Trade 
Board to communicate with any one on the enemy trading list’ 
will in cablegrams to such a correspondent, place “eri” followed 
by the number of their license as the last words of the message; 
except that these words may be followed by a test word in a 
message from a privileged banking institution. 

2. The observation of the same rules will be required on in- 
coming messages from parties on the enemy trading list. 

3. Cable communications to and from parties on the enemy 
trading list, although licensed, will be suppressed if they do not 
conform to the above regulations. 


HORSES NOW WEAR GAS MASKS. 





Both man and beast now wear gas masks at the front. The 
troopers in front-line trenches long ago found them a neces- 
Sary protection 

[ against the 


poisonous fumes 
blown across 
No Man’s Land 
from the Ger- 
man side, and 
more recently 
have provided 
similar masks 
for their dis- 
patch and Red 
Cross dogs. Un- 


til the recent 
British drive 
toward Cam- 
brai, cavalry 


had played only 
an insignificant ’ 
part in the war. ° 
In planning that 
gigantic surprise 
attack it was 
realized that 
horses would be 
as susceptible as 
their masters to 
deadly fumes 
and so were 
equipped to re- 
sist them. This 
photograph shows the latest gas mask equipment of the British 
cavalryman and his mount. 
A NOVEL WAR FUND PLAN. 

W Rutherford, general sales manager of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, has worked out a plan whereby Goodrich 
employes can do their part toward the financial support of the 
Government during the war without the extra effort and ex- 
pense involved in various campaigns. While not obligatory, his 
idea is that Goodrich employes ought to be willing to give a 
half a week toward a fund for war purposes, so 
that whenever a Liberty Loan or Red Cross campaign is 
launched, Goodrich employes can transfer from this fund their 
allotment based on their relation to the total population of 
Akron. Mr. Rutherford further suggests that other rubber com- 
panies become units in a broad scheme on this plan to be ad- 
The suggestion 











Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


AND Mount WEARING 
MASKS. 


BRITISH CAVALRYMAN 


GAS 


() 


hours’ 


pay 


ministered by a permanent central committee. 
seems likely to be adopted. 
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BRITISH GAS MASKS SUPERIOR TO THE GERMAN. 

Writing of his recent visit to the western front, John C. Curtiss, 
London representative of the “Dry Goods Economist,” asserts 
that the British have surpassed the Hun in the design of their 
gas masks as greatly as in their helmets. Comparing the two 
types he says: 
_ The German gas mask is simply a rubber mask, with goggles 
fastened to what might be taken for a lantern base, containing 
chemicals and perforated at the bottom for air, with a hole at 
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Kitties With THerr WaATERPROOFS IN FLANDERS. 


the top side with a tube to put in your mouth. Often the wearer 
is smothered to death, being wounded and unable to remove 
the mask when lying in the mud. 

The British mask has what appears to be a small knapsack 
suspended on the chest from a band around the neck; the rubber 
mask is put over the head, a clamp fastened on the nose, and 
a stiff, corrugated tube about two inches in diameter supplies 
the person from a mixture in the sack, the wearer holding a flat, 
hard rubber mouthpiece between his teeth. They are uncom- 
fortable, but they do the work. 

RUBBER IN BODY ARMOR. 

Rubber, asbestos, felt and other materials are now being sug- 
gested to render more efficient the body armor which is again 
frequently seen on the battlefields of France. British patent 
No. 108,801, taken out by Arthur 
Corelli, of Sheffield, England, 
covers a bullet-proof shield, shown 
by the accompanying view, of im- 
perforable armor plate sheltered 
behind an anti-rebound composi- 





tion. This, while offering rela- 
tively small resistance to shots, 
will arrest them and _ prevent 


pieces shattered on the armor plate 
from rebounding or glancing off 
upon impact. Between a _ thin 
outer covering of sheet steel and 
the heavy steel armor at the back, 
both curved to conform to the 
shape of the body, is interposed 
and cemented in place a compo- 
sition layer consisting of the 
gelatinous substance extracted 
from animal hides and _ hoofs, 
mixed with rubber in solution and reinforced by fibrous strings 
of hemp. The anti-rebound composition is held in compression 
by turning over the margin of the front plate so as to clinch the 
Waterproof fabric covers the whole, and straps are pro- 





























armor. 


vided to hold the shield in place and distribute the weight evenly 
on the shoulders. 
THE GOVERNMENT NEEDS INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. 

The Army and Navy staff departments continue to demand 
men of engineering experience, especially in industrial lines. At 
present the outlook is that this demand will continue through- 
out the period of the war, and an opportunity to place highly 
specialized knowledge at the disposal of the Government is thus 
afforded to men-in certain departments of the rubber industry. 

In calling attention to this, the United States Public Service 
Reserve, Washington, District of Columbia, (where records of 
men willing to serve when called will be kept on file) points 
out that a man of engineering experience has a rare combina- 
tion of opportunities open to him, which are not open to the 
average patriotic American, as follows: 

First. To serve the country in his most effective capacity. 

Second. To keep in touch with his own profession, with the 
result that his patriotic service will not have caused him to be- 
come rusty by the time peace returns. 

Third. To become a commissioned officer and receive much 
better pay than the average man who has wholly subordinated 
personal interests and now works for the national good, 

Fourth. To perform his service usually without leaving the 
United States. 

“JUSQU’AU BOUT!” 

The accompanying illustration. shows a stamp which has 
become a familiar accompaniment of many letters and pack- 
Like the Christmas stamps of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, they are af- 
, fixed in addition to the re- 
-~) quired postage. The proceeds 
are devoted to the relief of 
convalescent soldiers and 
those permanently invalided 
by the war. Twelve stamps 
are sold in a paper folder for 
25 centimes (nearly 5 cents). 
The words, “Jusqu’au Bout!” (To the End) commemorate 
General Gallieni’s words before the valiant defense of Paris 
in September, 1914, which contributed so largely to the vic- 
tory of the Marne, and not only saved Paris and France, but 
prevented the whole universe from falling under German 
domination. This noble phrase has become the battle-cry of 
the French nation, and meets an even stronger echo from 
most quarters of the civilized world. . 
REPUBLIC RUBBER CORPORATION CONSERVES COTTON DUCK. 

In line with the policy of leading manufacturers to aid the 
Government in every way in the conservation of materials 
which are required for war purposes, the Republic Rubber 
Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, has announced to the trade that 
after February 1 and for the duration of the war it will dis- 
continue making a number of the so-called cheap competitive 
brands of mechanical rubber goods in which it believes there 
is an extravagant use of cotton duck. Henceforth cotton duck 
will be used only in products best suited to give maximum 


ages from France. 














service at minimum cost. 
COAL EXEMPTIONS FOR GAS MASK MANUFACTURERS. 

Four rubber companies engaged upon emergency orders 
for gas masks of the box respirator type were exempted 
from the order of the Fuel Administrator curtailing the in- 
dustrial use of coal from January 18 to 22 inclusive and for 
the nine Mondays following, but only in so far as they were 
operating on the particular government orders specified. The 
companies exempted were The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio; the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; the 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. Kenyon Co., 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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THRIFT AND THRIFT STAMPS. 

In their gifts to employes duringythe recent holiday season 
rubber companies sought to encourage’ greater saving. 

Every employe of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, including more than 10,000 persons, received as a Christ- 
mas gift from the company a bank book with a credit of $1 
Every employe in the fifty branches 
Thrift Stamps. In explain- 
ing that the idea to stimulate the spirit of 
saving and the practice of thrift, President H. S. Firestone 
pointed to the thrift of the individual German as a great aid 


deposited in a local bank 
outside of Akron was given $1 in 


company’s was 


to Germany in the world war. 

“Before the beginning of the said he, “Germany had 
23,871,657 savings bank depositors out of a total population 
of 67,810,000. The United States, with a population of 101,- 
882.479, has but 11,285,755 depositors. Thus 35 per cent of 
Germany’s people are thrifty as compared with only 10 per 
in this country. Again, the average amount deposited 
per inhabitant is $70.26 in Germany, as against only $49.05 in 
this country. So it can be plainly seen that the saving habit 
must be inculcated in the minds of the American people to 
hasten the successful end of the war.” 

The B. F. Akron, Ohio, purchased $22,000 
worth of Thrift Stamps, and as a Christmas gift presented 
to every factory employe a Thrift Card with $1 in stamps at- 
tached as an encouragement greater saving. Thrift 
Stamps are now on sale in every one of the 125 branches of 


war, 


cent 


Goodrich Co., 


toward 


the company throughout the country 

Over $12,000 worth of Thrift Stamps were distributed to 
employes of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
me day before Christmas. Each person received a Thrift 

‘ard containing $1 in stamps 

The National India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode 
given to each of its nearly 4,000 employes a Thrift Card with 
and announces that all filling their 
another 


Island, has 


one 25-cent stamp affixed, 


with 16 stamps in four months will receive 


” from the company to encourage saving 


cards 

“starter 
SERVICE NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

years chief chemist of the Good- 

has been commissioned 


for three 
Rubber Co., Akron, 

Army, and will be on special detail for work 
Captain Johnson is a native of Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


Ga 
year Tire & 


Johnson, 
( hio, 


a captain in the 
vasks 


and graduated 


on gas n 
from the 
nology in 1911 

Every former employe of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, address was known, 
received a crisp $1 bill on Christmas. 

The Boot Repairing Unit of the Quartermaster’s 
Camp Meigs, Washington, District of Columbia, 
former employes of Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. Samuel W. K. Allen, Jr., formerly 
of the receiving department, has been appointed a lieutenant 
those Harold L 
foreman of 


Ohio, now in service and whose 


Corps at 
includes several 


enlisted are Good- 
department; Alfred C. Greene, 


Lloyd H. Lehmer, of the laboratory; 


unit, and among 
win, of the office 


the stitching department; 


of this 


Shirley E. Culver, of the packing room, and Thomas Brooder, 
of the shoe making department. Clarence M. Rupp has en- 
listed in the U. S. Naval Reserves in New Haven. 

G. G. Giese. secretary and manager of the Panama Rubber & 


Equipment Co., St. Louis, Missouri, has joined the Quarter- 


master’s Department 
Goodrich, a director of The B. F. 
founder, Dr. Benjamin F. 


Charles ‘ Goodrich Co., 


Akron, Ohio, and a 
rich. has received a major’s commission in the ordnance branch 
in France. It will 
a director 


son of its Good- 


and has been assigned to duty 
David M. 


is a major 


sery ic e 
that his brother, 


of the 
be recalled 
of the Goodrich company, 


also 
The war spirit 


Civil War. 


Goodrich, 
f infantry. 


eritage, as their father served in the 


appears to be a h 
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Guy E. Tripp, of New York City, heretofore chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Schenectady, New York, has been given a commission as 
colonel and placed in. charge of the Production Division of the 
Ordnance Department. The function of this division is to fol- 
low up, supervise, and stimulate the production of all articles 
purchased by the Ordnance Department. 


The girls of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. branch of the 


Y. W. C. A., Akron, Ohio, have perfected a military organi- 
zation. Although Uncle Sam will hardly permit them to emu- 
late the example of their brave sisters in the Russian Bat- 
talion of Death, in actual military service, their determination 
to keep up with the spirit of the times led them to ask for 
military instruction. The girls drill each week under the in- 


struction of the Goodyear drillmaster. 

L. W. Dumont, of Pell & Dumont, crude rubber brokers, 
68 Broad street, New York City, has enlisted in the 306th Field 
\rtillery, National Army, and is stationed at Camp Upton, 
Yaphank, New York. 

J. M. Rector, a director of the Sterling Tire Corp., Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, and now a major in the United States Army, 
heads the list of 78 young men who left the above company to 
do their bit in this war. 

THE RUBBER TRADE ROLL OF HONOR 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Axron Factory. 


George Bates, Mathew Dixon, Z. Newiavorhski, 
George Bieles, . A. Drake, W. B. Oatman, 
Robert Black, | awrence Garrety, Ww. W. 7 
Sam Blotnicky, John Grayshock, Sam G. Z, 
John Boyer, George Hazlett, 5 ee Pict’ 


Edward W. Rannells, 


William Hoagland, 
Andy Rebersky, 


Steve Hombardy, 


Charles rale . 
Clayton Brand, 


Horace Brewster, Thomas L. Jenkins, B. H. Rodemaker, 
Arthur Brigger, Charles Jordon, R. R. Rutledge, 
Walter Brozaski, R. Lee, M. E. Smart, 
Albert Bryan, Leo Livingston, Grover Snyder, 
Gordon Butler, Thomas S. Lorentz, Leroy Stallings, 
W. Carter, L. S. Malone, Steve Stouglinski, 


R. J. Terry, 
R. C. Thornton, 


Alfred Maryman, 


|. Cavelier, 
Herman Maxey, 


Charles Caverly, 


P. M. Clark, om Milson, Henry Tyrrell, 

ferry Collett, R. E. Moore, Carl Wallenburg, 

g. E. Combs, Peter Moracie, J. M. Whittaker, 

Guy Cruikshank Mike Nemsh, 1. F. Young. 
Wooster Factory. 

Harry Brauneck, R. S. Easterday, Glen Weiser. 

Ellis Davenport, Glen Hider, 


GeneraAL Orrices, New York 
Edward Kilbride, Edwin A, Lake, Leonard Ramo, 
Murray Kossow, Robert B. McClary, Samuel Wechsler 
BrancHES AND Depots 
Herbert G. Brooks, C. O, Hogue, Charles Mathews, 
Daniel Callahan, Robert Holden, Pearl Miller, 


Robert Campbell, Percy Holladay, J. Murphy, 


Byron C. Crawford, Roy H. Kahl, Norman Wallace. 
M. E. Donlan, Edward W. Kelly, 
Harvey W. Goldkamp, John Masterson, 


THE FISK RUBBER CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hugh Allen, Hugh Kaulbach, Otto Munz, 


Theodore Fish, Fred O. Lindsey, Richard Reynolds, 
Harold Fitzsimmons, Tomas Madden, Art Richards, 
Raymond B. Griggs, Frank Martin, William Roberts. 
Donald Hutchinson, Stanislaw Mroczek 


MARATHON TIRE & RUBBER CO., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO. 


Stanley M. Cramer. oes . .Camp Shermar 
MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO., RENT, OHIO. 
Macuine Gun Corps 
Harold Boak, Edward Dyers, 


Clell Cannon Ivan Shanafelt. 
332n~p Rec. U. S. Inrantry. 
Leon Grabill, Frank McCray. 
Reese Harris, 


» ApDREssS 
F. E. Colburn, Wesley J. Wilson. 
Walter Meyers, 
Ressemme Bed... oc ccccccescsesossse 166th U. S. Infantry 
Robert N. Hawley.........scecees soon Reg. U. S. ameaeesy. 
Frank Masden wi «Comm. Dept. A. L. S. C. 
Ee eR eer rer ; Ordnance lept., France. 
i 2. séunseu biked Ubeane .Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 
Dudley Smith -.112th U, S. Engineers. 
Herbert Wright -Rainbow Division, A. 
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Germany vs. the United States in Rubber Manufactures. 


By Gustav Heinsohn, 


GREAT upheaval in the world’s commerce has _ been 
brought about by the war in Europe. While Great 
Britain maintains her supremacy in foreign trade, 


the United States has advanced from third place to a close 
second, supplanting beleaguered Germany, whose commerce has 
ceased to exist for the period of the war, her ports blockaded 
and the flower of her great merchant fleet in enemy hands or 
interned in neutral waters. 

Since 1893 the United States has had a substantial trade bal- 
ance in its favor, but during the past three years that balance 
has been more than trebled, the excess of exports over imports 
being $652,875,915 for 1913 and $2,135,599,375 for 1916. Last 
year the foreign commerce of the United States, imports and 
exports, amounted to $6,531,366,395, against $4,258,504,805 in 1913, 
and represented an excess of $857,616,395 over Germany’s high- 
water mark in 1913. 

Aggressive American business men are asking themselves if 
this gain can be maintained after peace is declared, and those 
of clear vision who are willing to face the facts admit that there 
are many difficulties in the way. They realize that much of this 
trade increase represents the waste of war, which will cease in 
normal times, and that with the vast armies of belligerent nations 
restored to industry, agricultural and manufacturing production 
will increase greatly in- Europe and still further reduce the de- 
mand for American goods. As to the trade with neutral nations 
throughout the world which Germany formerly held, it is certain 
that a mighty effort will be made to regain it and that American 
interests in foreign markets must face keen competition from 
the German cabals being formed in various lines of manufacture. 
Such a combination of dyestuff companies was effected late in 
1915, primarily to throttle the infant American dyestuff industry 
after the war, and it has been rumored that a similar organiza- 
tion among manufacturers of rubber goods is contemplated ; this 
in addition to the combination of manufacturers of insulated 
wire cables in 1913, which did not prove a conspicuous success. 

If American rubber mills are to maintain the foothold they 
have gained in foreign markets they must admittedly organize 
to combat German initiative, but fortunately a vast difference 
exists between the American dyestuff and rubber manufacturing 
situations, and an unfavorable outcome would by no means be 
a menace to the latter. It is to be expected that Germany will 
find it easy to regain much of her former trade in lines in which 
she had specialized and held a virtual monopoly, such as dye- 
stuffs, industrial chemicals, pharmaceutical drugs and the like. 
This will be particularly true of certain fast colors and other 
products of secret processes not yet duplicated: but in rubber 
manufacture there were no such secret processes, unless, perhaps, 
that of making Klingerit steam packing, and that, too, appears 
to have recently become common knowledge. There is to-day 
no German rubber product not as well if not better manufac- 
tured in the United States. Moreover, the American rubber in- 
dustry, unlike that of Germany, rests securely upon the firm 
foundation of its enormous and growing home market. Whereas 
in 1913 Germany exported 40 per cent of her $80,000,000 rubber 
product, in 1916 the United States exported only 524 per cent 
of its $600,000,000 product, the actual figures being $33,769,500 
and $33,934,348, respectively. 

During the fiscal year 1913, American imports of German man- 
ufactured rubber and gutta percha goods amounted to only $558,- 
318, against exports of American rubber goods to Germany to- 
taling $973,141, as follows: automobile tires, $401,196; shoes, 
$132,154; belting, packing and hose, $56,673; boots, $4,561; tires 


other than for automobiles, $1,658; miscellaneous goods, $376,899. 
The balance of trade was decidedly in our favor, Germany’s 
portion being only 57 per cent of ours. 

On the other hand, the exchanges in crude rubber, scrap, re- 
claim and substitutes favéred Germany, our imports for 1913 
being $6,350,444 and our exports and reexports $422,295, or 
only 624 per cent as much as Germany’s. This came about not 
because Germany is a big rubber producer, but because of her 
great merchant marine carrier system, the best units of which 
are now under the Stars and Stripes and being made seaworthy 
much faster than had at first been anticipated. Happily, the 
government shipbuilding program is along lines which will never 
again find us dependent upon the vessels of any nation to main- 
tain our foreign commerce. Moreover, there:is consolation in 
the reflection that of the $101,333,168 worth of crude rubber im- 
ported during the fiscal year 1913 only a trifle over six per cent 
came from German brokers, Germany must build up another 
great merchant marine before she can hope to occupy her former 
position as an ocean carrier oer even carry the product of her 
factories in her own bottoms, and in that she will be handicapped 
in having lost her chief tonnage customer, the United States. 

What with the absence of incoming supplies of crude rubber 
and the lack of skilled workers, the German rubber industry 
has of late come to a virtual standstill. War equipment only is 
being attempted, and only such articles as can be made with 
reclaimed scrap and a little synthetic rubber, the latter having 
proved to be too expensive and unsatisfactory without admixture 
with a certain percentage of new rubber, of which but a very 
little is being smuggled through the bleckade. Recovery from 
this setback will require several years at best, and must be 
made in the face of great antipathy and prejudice. Ruthless 
warfare and the selfish aims animating it have turned world sen- 
timent against Germany, even among her formerly friendly 
neutral neighbors and good customers. Germany’s chief outlet 
for rubber goods was, like our own, to allied nations. We now 
have the business she has lost. The major part of our gain in 
exports is to Europe, Russia—an almost exclusively German 
market—showing an enormous gain; and after the bitterest war 
in history it is reasonable to believe that allied nations will give 
trade preference to the United States, which will have helped 
them immeasurably with men, money and munitions. In any 
event, possession of the business constitutes a distinct advantage; 
we can match German quality, but can we meet German prices? 
Low prices will be the most potent weapon with which to break 
down prejudice in the world’s markets, and the pooling of in- 
terests through cabals will reduce production and selling costs 
to the minimum and make very low prices possible. 

But before going further let us see what the German and 
American rubber industries have to work with. 

In 1913 the German rubber industry numbered approximately 
600 manufacturing plants, of which 150 were companies of im- 
portance. The total authorized capitalization was about $25,000,- 
000, with a working capital of probably twice that sum, the au- 
thorized capital of 33 leading firms aggregating $20,943,500. Not 
less than 40,000 operatives were turning out manufactured rubber 
goods to the value of $80,000,000 annually, consisting of steam 
packings, rubberized fabrics, tires and tubes, hose, textile goods, 
belting and miscellaneous goods in lesser quantities. The tire 
product amounted to $38,000,000, of which $14,000,000 was ex- 
ported, nearly half to France and England. German rubber 
exports led the United States almost three to one, the figures 
being $33,769,500 and $12,441,220 respectively. England, France, 
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Italy, Austria-Hungary and Switzerland were the largest con- 
sumers, with Russia, Netherlands, Denmark and South America 
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man ctured rubber goods for 1916° amounted to $33,934,348 
ron in Germany's high-water mark in 1913. Crude rubber 
imports last vear totaled 142,600 tons 
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While German rubber manufactures never made any consid 
erable headway in our protected market, there is a vast difference 
betwee the Pay tariff of 1909 and the Underwood tariff ot 
1913. The ) icdule ranges from 10 to 25 per cent, instead 
of 25 to 40 pe it, as formerly, and corresponding reductions 
characterize most of the other schedules as well. While its im 
mediate effect was a general decrease in the value of imported 
materials for manufacture and an increase in imports of manu 
factured goods, the war soon stopped continued observation of 
its normal workm With the comme ot peace, the destitution 
of Europe will render the return of a like condition less rapid 


but its eventual coming is as certain as is the upward revision 


of our tariff as a matter of protection. Meanwhile, let American 
. 


rubb manufacturers take a leaf from the German book and 
checkmate German rubber combinations with one or more ol 
their own Such combinations need in no way conflict with 


the Sherman law, and, indeed, have ¢ approval of the present 


administration. In South America, where we shall tind ourselves 


onan egual footing with Germany after the war, they would help 


us immeasurably to build up adequate selling forces and banking 
facilities, and by elimination of overlapping effort to make prices 
still South 


American trade quickly, but antipathy is gradually creeping into 


truly competitive Germany expects to recover her 


that market also and low will be the weapon with which 


American 


prices 


possession of the business will be fought So great 


will be the advantage of low-priced labor in Germany that even 


the greater output of our wonderful machinery and an export 


combination of maximum efficiency may not be able to cope with 


German producers 


The war has indeed opened the doors of South American 
trade to the United States. Our imports from Latin America, 
including Mexico, Central America, South America, and the 
West Indies, with the exception of British, Danish and Dutch 
territory, have increased from $422,419,973 for the fiscal year 
1913 to $760,132,729 for 1916, or from 24.40 to 34.58 per cent 


Our exports for the same period have increased from $323,775.- 
885 to $411,193,859, although this represents a decrease from 13.13 
to 9.49 per cent of our total exports. While the balance 
ever, it is no 


of trade 


is against us more heavily than longer htnanced 


almost exclusively through England and the Continent As a 


result of newly opened American branch banks and exchange 
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of credits with Latin American bankers, the direct financing of 
exports and imports is now fairly well established and places 
our trade relations on a far more favorable basis than hitherto. 
To the rubber industry the growth of our Latin American 
trade means less than to many other lines of manufacture. For 
instance, whereas the per capita consumption of rubber goods 
per year in the United States has reached about $5.50, it probably 
does not exceed 25 to 50 cents in South America. During the 
two years up to the outbreak of the war the United States paid 
South America $60,000,000 for crude rubber and sent manufac- 
tured rubber goods to the value of only $1,500,000, as contrasted 
This f 


with Germany's $7,000,000 for a single year. is not far 
from the measure of Germany’s South American trade in manu 


factured rubber goods which the war has given to us and which 


she will go to extreme limits to recover, particularly cables, 


hard rubber goods, steam packing and toys—lines in which she 


has specialized and been preeminently successful, 


But in every respect South America is developing by leaps 
ind bounds; the demand for rubber goods of every sort constantly 
increases with a rising civilization and the field is so broad now 


that both Germany and the United States may continue in it with 


rather than losses. Therefore, let American rubber ex- 


gains 
not to prevent the economic regeneration of 
but to hold trade gains and develop legitimate com- 
While business 
prise and our increasing capital engaged in export business must 


porters combine, 
Germany 
petition is by no means a philanthropic enter- 
be protected, we may well remember our high purposes in enter- 
ing the war, namely, to crush the Prussian military system, not 
German industry. Let us open the eyes of the German people to 
our virtues rather than to our faults and be as fair to-them in busi- 
ness as in war, defending our own holdings while 1fot seeking to 
prevent them from acquiring holdings of their own. By such an 
example of determination tempered with tolerance, an export 
organization of the American rubber industry would do much 
toward influencing all the world powers after the war to reach 
amicable trade agreements that would establish honorable rival- 


ries of commerce. 





CONSERVATION OF WATERPROOF CLOTHS. 

The Government is urging conservation of material used in 
Should it become neces- 
be issued. Meanwhile, however, 

raincoat manufacturers of the 
are endeavoring to develop styles 
attractive to the eye yet requiring a moderate 
amount of material. In the design of water- 
proot garments there has been a fine degree 
of sanity for several years, but what fashion 
did tive to fifteen years ago to waste mate- 
rial in rubber lines is shown by the accom- 
are the absurd 
leg-of-mutton and bishop sleeves, the flaring 
bell-shaped skirt, the many plaits and the 
mass of strap-like appliqué about the waist 
and The saving in textiles has 
been great but according to experts it will 


the making of garments of every sort. 


sary, specilic restrictions will 


the leading 





country 


panying illustration. Gone 


shoulders. 











soon be greater. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR LEATHER SOLES. 

Practically all the substitutes for leather for shoe soles are 
made wholly or partly of rubber, and the Mellin Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania is experimenting with various new 
substitutes for the same purpose. It has enlisted the services of 
50 policemen, each of whom wears a leather sole on one shoe 
and a leather substitute on the other, so experimenting and 
endeavoring to give each new material or composition a thorough 
test. The United States Government is also making similar 
tests and has 100 soldiers thus equipped to determine the wear- 
ing qualities of the substitutes. 
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Notable Patriotic Rally of Rubber Men. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF ‘THE RUB- 
BER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

F the many brilliant and successful functions that have been 
held under the auspices of the “Rubber Club,” none have 
surpassed that held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the even- 

ing of January 7 of this present year. The informal socials in 
the reception rooms, the decorations, the seating arrangements, 
and the banquet itself were all in perfect taste and thoroughly 
well appointed. 

During the dinner, led by the orchestra, the banqueters, more 
than 700 in number, joined in singing patriotic songs. “America,” 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the “Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” and “Tenting To-night” are a few that were sung with 
infinite spirit and feeling. 

The postprandial exercises under the leadership of the newly 
elected president, Work, were full of interest and 
enthusiasm from beginning to end. Striking a chord of inter- 
national patriotism, the presiding officer proposed a toast to the 
President of the United States; he followed with toasts to the 
King of England, the of France, the King of Italy 
and the King of the Belgians; after each, the national anthem 
vf the country honored was spiritedly rendered by the orchestra. 


3ertram G. 


President 


The chairman then explained that the retiring president, Har- 


vey 5. Firestone, who according to custom should preside, was 


prevented by illness from so doing. He then read the following 


telegram from Mr. Firestone: 


With an earnest endeavor to get in prime con- 
dition, I accepted loyally the most disagreeable 
doctor’s prescriptions. Despite this, I find I 
am prevented from having the great pleasure 
of presenting the president’s report and pre- 
siding at the annual dinner. Please convey to 
the officers, directors, committees and mem- 
bers my sincere appreciation of the interest 
and support given the Association in the past 
two years, and wish all the same happy, con- 
genial time we had at last year’s dinner. It 
is a matter of keen regret that I cannot be 
with you. 


Continuing, Mr. Work then read for Mr. 
Firestone the president’s annual report. 


PRESIDENT FIRESTONE’S REPORT. 


As President of the Rubber Association of 
America during the past year—the most mo- 
mentous in the history of the country, as well 
as of our industry—I want to thank the commit- 
teemen and all our members for the hearty 
support and assistance which you have given 
your directors. For the benefit of you who have not been able to 
follow the business activities of our Association, I should like to 
speak briefly of the events of the past year. 

The entrance of our country into the great war in Europe has 
placed greater responsibilities upon our Association. Our activi- 
ties have been largely concerned with the carrying out of the 
details of the British rubber guarantees, as in the past two 
years. With the severance of relations with Germany, our Asso- 
ciation offered its services unreservedly to our Government to 
perform any duties which it might wish to entrust to us. 

This offer was gladly received by the Department of Com- 
merce which, several weeks after war was declared, approached 
the Rubber Association to negotiate plans for controlling the 
import and export of crude rubber and rubber goods. 

These negotiations have culminated in the arrangements with 
which the trade is now familiar, by which all crude rubber 
arriving in the United States is consigned to the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America ‘and the Association is entrusted with ‘sunervis- 


ing its distribution ander the auspices of; the- War_Trade Board | 


at Washington. 





Frank A. VANDERLIP. 


This has resulted in greatly increasing the sphere of activities 
of the Association and necessitated the opening of offic¢s in 
Washington, San Francisco and Seattle. It will also doubtless 
be necessary to maintain agents at other ports: of entry, particu- 
larly as the British Government has transferred its work in con- 


nection with rubber control tothe War Trade Board of the 
United States, in cooperation with whom the Association is'now 
working. 


On behalf of the Association, this work is being handled by 
the Committee ‘on Rubber and Kindred Products, formerly 
known as the Rubber Advisory Committee. 


The broadening of the scope of the activities of the Rubber 
Association has been accompanied by the largest increase in 
membership in any one year. Last year our total firm member- 
ship numbered 231. There are now 315 enrolled so that at the 
present time, it may be safely said that all the important interests 
in the rubber trade and its allied industries are now comprised 
within the firm membership. As the various groups of the indus- 
try are now well represented by the divisions organized prior to 
this year, no new divisions have been added. 


During the past year the Arbitration Committee which was 
provided for at our annual meeting has been appointed and or- 
ganized, and rules and regulations for the conducting of arbitra- 
tions have been adopted. 

Our social events have been modified during the past year, 
owing to the war. Our mid-summer outing was given up and 
the funds usually expended for this purpose donated to-the Red 
Cross. 


A golf tournament was held at the Trenton .Country Club 
on October 16. It was a most enjoyable event, thanks to the 
hospitality of our New Jersey members. The 


Association was well represented and inciden- 
tally a substantial contribution was made to 
the “New York Sun” Smoke Fund 
soldiers in France. 

In retiring as president of your Association, 
I wish-to thank you for the honor which you 
have conferred upon me, and I desire again 
to express my appreciation of the hearty co- 
operation which I have received from every 
member of the committees who have worked 
hard and faithfully to make the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America one of the largest and 
strongest trade organizations in the country. 


for our 


A telegram was then read from Secretary 
of War Baker expressing regret that he could 
not be present, emphasizing the importance of 
the rubber industry in war preparations and 
urging the Association even further to extend 
and invigorate its operations. 


VANDERLIP ON INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY IN THE WAR. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank: 
of New York, spoke earnestly and forcefully on individual 
responsibility in relation to the man power and shop capacity 
necessary to equip and maintain our fighting forces, and 
made a strong plea for greater efficiency and economy. We are 
just coming to understand what a great task we have entered on, 
he stated. We have seen it measured in dollars, in appropria- 
tions made and contracts let amounting to nearly twenty bil- 
lions, but we are beginning to realize the enormous task the 
workshops of the country have in'speeding up production in 
proportion to our ability to pay for it through Treasury credits, 
We are just waking up to the fact that money alone will not 
bring victory; that this is a war of equipment as well as of men 
and money, and that the demand upon our productive capacity 
is so great that it.can be met only if the whole people recognizes 
individual responsibility and .foregoes many ‘comforts and luxyr- 
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ies it has been used to having. We have a buying capacity such 
as we haye.neyer known, and it is being exercised in. competi- 
tion with’ the. Governineat to slow down "the production of 
army and navy equipment. “The Government has .tiot been able 
to expend the great war appropriations’ so readily granted be- 
cause of lack of, shop capacity.. Production has been only half 
as rapid as had been anticipated, and it is no fonger a question 
of what a man can afford to buy, but of what the nation can 
afford to have him buy..- We must and shall have a background 
of good business, . but:we must engage primagily in the business 
of war, and ingthis eriod of prosperity realize our responsibility 


of citizenship » expanded business inp iaixuries may not 
the fighting foreign R der ing to the 


hamper the 
railroad situation, Mr. Vanderlip said: 

This breakdown ‘of transportation has been in large part a 
result of our very prosperity, in large part the result of the 
enormous amount of shipments that have been. made possible, 
made necessary, by the prosperity of the country and the de- 
mand that people have made for things of unusual comfort and 
luxury. I do not regard the breakdown of the railroads as an 
indictment of private ownership of railroads. Rather than that, 
it is an indictment of government control of railroads in the 
form in which we have had it. The breakdown did not come 
on the 28th of December; it started far back 
of that, in the unfair treatment that railroads 
have had. 

It lies in the impossible situation in which 
the railroads were placed, with increasing costs 
of operation, rapidly increasing wages, higher 
cost of living in every particular, without any 
adequate increase in their income. It looks 
as if the railroads have passed permanently 
from private control in the form in which we 
have known it. Whether or not that is a good 
thing must now remain to be seen. The great 
thing that has been accomplished up to this 
moment is to wipe out the prohibitions that 
have been laid upon the railroads. These pro- 
hibitions, compelling competition, preventing 
cooperation, made them less efficient than 
they otherwise would have been, probably very 
much less efficient: We shall see how much 
more efficient they are with these prohibitions 
removed. 

In conclusion, he emphasized the duty of 
employers to make clear to employes their 
opportunity to help win the war through 
Thrift Stamp savings for personal as well as 
national benefit. Said Mr. Vanderlip: 


I am told that the people here employ 400,000 men. That 
means that a great responsibility lies on you. I believe, looked 
at just selfishly, just from the point of view of the future of 
your business, that you owe it to yourselves to understand this 
movement for gathering together the savings of people in small 
amounts, or bringing to the support of the Government a vast 
army of new investors, of having thirty million stockholders in 
the United States—which is the thing I am thinking to accom- 
plish—of having thirty million new savers, thirty million people 
who will be financially interested in this country, and who will 
be laying by something for the rainy day that may come—and it 
may be a very rainy day. If your employes, the four hundred 
thousand men who are working for the corporations represented 
in this room, are brought to a patriotic cooperation with the 
Government, it will be a great influence for the future. If they 
are brought to regard economy as a means by which they can 
help to win this war, if they are brought to lay by so that they 
have got some stake, they will be better employes; they will be 
better citizens, and the future of the country will be more secure 
as will the future of your business. I believe there is not a man 
here who cannot well afford, from the point of view only of his 
corporation, to understand this movement thoroughly, to for- 
ward it to the fullest extent of his ability, with the army of 
employes which you represent. -It is this idea of the individual 
responsibility rit the winning of the war that we must get into 
the minds of all of us. And-you have your a to see 
that that idea is carried on, that people grasp it, that they feel 
that this propaganda of économy is not @ @oleful affair. 
Rather it is an opportunity.. Men everywhere are patriotic, men 
everywhere are looking forthe opportunity tohelp, something 
to get hold of to help in this gigantic aia 2. ow, here is 

tone 










Harris & Ewing, 


James A. 


the opportunity. 
thing for us individually to do. 
to a multitude of men,’ 

, it is your great 


It lies clearly before us, the way to eter the 
And you can carry that idea 
it-is your responsi- 





On motion of William A. Perrétt, ynanimously carried, a ote 
gram was sent to President Wilson assuring the support of the 
prone Association of America in furthering the War Savings 


ar aor the Trey. De 


EMORY ON INDUSTRIAL pedbvorion AND STRIKES. 


James A. Emory, comme! for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, spoke frankly and convincingly on industrial 
production in the war with particular reference to organized 
labor strikes. While the facts he presented were, indeed, omin- 
ous, his optimistic future outlook reflected the faith of the 
ordinary business man in the ultimate patriotism and indivi- 
dual character of American labor. Dwelling on the interde- 
pendence of nations and the importance of 
America’s part in supplying her allies, he em- 
phasized the fact that this war is a struggle 
of competitive efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution—a battle fought not merely by men 
in trenches, but by men in factories, on farms, 
in forest and mine; that efficient production is 
victory and inefficient production is defeat. 
Mr. Emory said in part: 





We are facing a condition in this country 
which we must frankly meet and recognize— 
that we not only have been, but are threatened 
with continuous interruptions of production of 
the most serious character. Every day 
lost, every bit of production that fails or stops 
makes longer and more bitter the struggle, 
and as more surely adds to those dead faces 
that from the French fields look up to-night 
against that starry winter sky. Yet, since this 
war began, here in the tenth month, production 
has been interrupted by the deliberate and con- 
certed cessation of work here in these United 
States with the loss of a greater number of 
work days than in the period that preceded our entrance into 
the war. because men could not adjust their differences 
except by a competition in waste. 

The making of steel, munitions and tractors, the mining of 
coal and copper, the hewing of timbers for ships, all have been 
halted, and halted for long periods, by the arbitrary and ca- 
pricious demands of individuals and organizations. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its December bulletin, ‘tells 
us that, according to the last figures obtained during the month 
of September, 1917, there were 283 strikes in that month and 
that it estimates that, with those unreported there were at least 
450, while in 171 of those strikes for which figures are sup- 

lied, 147,000 men were idle for an average at a minimum of 

1/3 days; which means, if we multiply by the number of men 
—and it is a minimum number—that in that month alone there 
were over a million work days lost, when the world cries for the 
fruits of production, The official representative of the Shipping 
Board tells the Senate Investigating Committee that, within their 
experience, there have been £40,000 work days lost in the con- 
struction of vessels, equivalent to the labor of 20,000 men in one 
month. And in the very same publication that gives us this 
information, we find the official German statistics, taken from the 
“Bremer Zeitung,” which tell us that the number of strikes 
throughout the German Empire during the year 1916 did not 
amount to one-fourth of that minimum number reported to have 
—* in the United States in the single month of September, 
191 

This, gentlemen, quite apart from the effective restrictions on 
production that come of,any arbitrary demarcation of the work, 
that prevent the emp nt of unskilled labor or of handy men, 
and tfeserve skilled to the function which it alone can 
performs oso ¢ Sm 


Washington, D. C. 


Emory. 








A man who takes advantage of his government in this hour, 
be he. the employer at the head of a corporation, or the labor 
union .official at.the head of his organization, is equally the 
enemy of the common cause; and whateyer his, motive may be, 
he who causes a suspension of production at this time, performs 
the work of the public enemy. For, in a contest in which victory 
must: be won by things which are produced and placed at the 
service of those who lead our armies and guide our ships—in a 
time when our factories are called upon to produce as they never 
have produced before, and when our fields must not only feed 
our own people, but must feed the hungry and the starving of 
the devastated nations of ruined Europe, every waste of food, 
every waste of money, every waste of effort, is depriving those 
who fight the world’s battle for liberty of the means with which 
to carry banners on to victory 

Now, I do not say these things to indict and attack; I say 
them because they are a condition that must be faced, unless, 
like the Spartan fool, we hide beneath our garment the fox 
that bites at our vitals, and deny its existence. I say this be- 
cause I believe the working men of this country are just as 
patriotic as their employers, but we by example, or by precept, 
and by appeal, must beg and exhort them in this hour to realize 
that upon the joint labor of the employer and the employed de 
pends the success of the war America can do her duty and 
fulfil her mission in this great hour only by 
the most perfect and efficient cooperation be- 
tween those who work and those who manage, 
between those who earn and those who spend, 
between those who govern and those who art 
governe d 

Shall we doubt because there arise factions 
yr classes that for the time reiuse to perform 
their service unless it can be performed under 
the conditions which they fix, when we recog- 


nize this hour as one in which no man can fix 
the conditions of his services to his nation 
but the nation who calls him there For in 





the great decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States this day that upholds the 
Draft Law, the Chief Justice tells us that the 
objections to calling men into public service 
are frivolous, and that the power of Congress 
to raise and support armies gives it its com 
plete authority to find the men to fill their 
ranks, and, consequently, to find the means 
by which to support those men 
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daybreak everywhere. The crimson shafts of the morning are 
seen red upon the Eastern hills, as the age, the race, goes on into 
the new world, the new time, the new life, the new condition and 
the new opportunity and responsibility toward which Providence 
has led us. I believe, gentlemen, that this is the greatest time 
in all the history of the ages in which a man could be allowed to 
live, because manhood is more potent and vital in its influence 
upon life to-day than at any other time in history, the long his- 
tory of manhood upon the earth. y ; 

One man has greater power and opportunity in forming the 
flexible destinies of the world in which he lives than a hundred 
men in any age of the past or, so far as we can see, a hundred 
men in any age that is yet unborn and that is yet to come. 
Furthermore, one dollar to-day will do more, I believe, in shap- 
ing and determining the destinies of the world and the ages, 
than the same amount in any age in the past multiplied one 
hundred-fold, or than the same amount in the ages that are to 
come a thousand-fold. It is as though we lived in the very 
nick of time, in the plastic, formative, constructive age of the 
world’s history. Napoleon once said to his soldiers before one 
of the greatest of his battles, “Men, to-morrow as you enter 
upon that battlefield, upon you look down forty generations of 
an ancestry that is gone, waiting for you to fulfil their deter- 
mination.” But I say that as we fight this fight to-day and in- 
vest ourselves to the full and the maximum 
in it, we can say to ourselves that forty gen- 
erations of the future, unborn as yet, are look- 
ing to us to shape and determine the destinies 
that are to control their lives until the world 
becomes the seat of a self-respecting, liberty- 
loving humanity, and the forces, the reeking 
forces of lawlessness, are driven roughshod off 
the face of the earth, 

The spiritual awakening that is resulting 
from America’s entrance into the world strug- 
xle, Bishop DuMoulin contended, will restore 
the moral well-being of the whole people. In 
order to effect the maximum, the 100 per cent 
efficiency and cooperation in the investment 
of mechanism and manhood for winning the 
war, he pointed out that the high moral 
quality of the individual is absolutely impera- 
tive, whereas, generally speaking, our ten- 
dencies of late have been rather in the opposite 


Chis is an hour when we are calling every Press Illustrating Service, New York <lirection, Said he: 


citizen to service, and when no man and no 
organization can discriminate against the patri- 
otic service in the factory or in the Army of 
any American who is ready to serve. We all are alike beneath 
the flag 


BISHOP DU MOULIN ON AMERICA’S VOCATION IN THE WAR. 
The Right Reverend Frank DuMoulin, Bishop-Coadjutor of 


BisHor Di 


Ohio, spoke again this year with his customary eloquence and 
charactéristic optimism regarding the ethical aspect of world 
affairs. Every nation, he asserted, has laid upon it the mandate 
to make some particularized contribution toward human welfare 
and progress, and in contrast to the recreancy of Germany he 
pictured the unselfish idealism of an awakened America and its 
place in working out the Divine plan for the betterment of all 
humanity. Providence has bestowed upon America as four great 
national assets for world uplift more bountiful physical resources 
than any other nation; a remarkably varied and richly pro- 
ductive climate; the most representative and versatile type of 
manhood, and unprecedented wealth. If ever there was a nation 
that was thrown into existence in the crucible of modern life, that 
had a distinctly defined vocation, it is the United States of 
America to-day. This the United States has recognized by its 
entrance on the right side of the greatest fight between right and 
wrong that the world has ever known 

Saying that we are now living in the noblest age in the his- 
tory of man, he continued: 

Men, I believe the age to be forward-bound. Its hope is 
anchored in the future; its golden day is yet to come; it is pro- 
gressive, it is the vanguard of the ages as it leads onward and 
upward in that mighty movement towards that “One far-off 
Divine event to which the whole creation moves.” Beyond the 


red and reek of war there is a dawn worth fighting for. Out of 
the darkness of the night the world moves into the light. It is 


Now, gentlemen, it is not what a man is 
that counts. He may be the best man in 
the world, or he may be the worst. I don’t 
care. It is what a man is becoming that counts and tells. So 
it is with a nation. A nation may be the best or the worst. That 
matters not. It is what a nation is in process of becoming that 
counts in its influence and power upon the earth. It was not 
what America was that gave us very much concern in the past 
few years. We were all proud of her; we loved her. Whether 
the land of our adoption or the land of our birth, our love and 
loyalty went out to her in fullest measure. We loved her and 
were proud of her to the full. But it was what America was 
in danger of becoming that caused most of us very serious con- 
cern. We were in a condition of morally unstable equilibrium. 
The fine sense of the right and wrong of the nation was being 
dulled and stunted and blunted. We were enervating our moral 
structure. We were depreciating our spiritual vision. We were 
watering the stock morally and lowering the type, though we 
were not conscious of it. It began to express itself in the place 
where it always first manifests itself, in the home life, -at the 
hearthside of the domestic life of America, with its infelicities 
and infidelities, and was beginning to tell the story of conditions 
that were exactly similar to the conditions that preceded the 
decline and fall of ancient Rome. Just as we have heard down 
the corridors of the centuries the crash of the empires thunder- 
ing to the dust, for this self-same reason, if it had not been for 
the moral renaissance that has to-day come to America, the 
awakening of our conscience, the arising of our moral ideals and 
their restoration, then I say, men, we would have been in danger, 
the same danger as those mighty nations that thought themselves 
so invulnerable that they styled themselves eternal. We dig deep 
beneath the dust of the centuries to-day to find some remaining 
evidence of their vaunted strength and splendor, and we find 
them buried in the sepulchers of their own past, interred in the 
sarcophagi of their own self-indulgence. 

But since we met last we have awaked: we have been aroused. 
We declined to work out our contribution in'an atmosphere of 
peace, and doing that, there has been but one alternative left, 
and that was to be compelled to work it out in the sufferings, 


MowuLIN. 
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privations and horrors of war. 
a hopeful condition, ‘beCause it is facing the dawn; 
renaissancé is upon it; its process of regeneration is now in full 
and splendid flux, and we are forward-bound in the vanguard .of 
the nations to make, not merely “the world safe for democracy,” 
but democracy morally Safe for the world. 





The nation then stands to-day ‘in 
its day ‘of, 
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The Annual Meeting of the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


HE annual meeting of The Rubber Association of America, 

4 a Inc.. was held at 2.45 p. m., January 7, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Van H. Cartmell, first vice- 
president, presiding in the absence of President Harvey S. Fire- 
stone. After the call for the meeting and the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read, the reports of the secretary and 


treasurer, covering the activities of the past year, were presented 





Van H. CartTMELL, 


First Vice-President 


and adopted. President Firestone’s report was read at the ban- 
quet in lieu of the customary president's address. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Since our last annual meeting the firm membership of The 
Rubber Assciation of America, Inc., has increased to 315 firms 
in the rubber and allied industries, which is an increase of 84 


the past year. It may now be said that the Asso- 
all firms of importance and standing in 
its allied industries, as well as the 


firms during 
ciation comprises nearly 
rubber manufacturing and 
crude rubber importers. 

During the twelve months covered by this report the Executive 
Committee has held 14 meetings and the Board of Directors seven 
sessions. Numerous committee meetings of the general Asso- 
ciation, as well as all divisions, have been held at the Associa- 
tion headquarters, where the directors’ room is always at the 
disposal of our membership for meeting purposes. 

The Rubber Advisoty Committee, which is now known as the 
Committee. on Rubber and Kindred Products, has held fort- 


BerTRAM G. 
President 


nightly sessions, and since the War Trade Board took over the 
control of crude rubber importations the committee has been 
holding weekly sessions in order to deal with the numerous 
requests for information which come from the War Trade Board. 

The organization of the various groups of manufacturers as 
divisions of the Association was accomplished previous to our 
last annual meeting and a very satisfactory year of work can 
be reported from all of these organizations. 

Our annual mid-summer outing was omitted last summer, but 








Work, Captain H. Stuart Hotcukiss, 


Second Vice-President. 


a golf tournament was held at the Trenton Country Club, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in the middle of October, which brought to- 
gether 200 members in the industry and proved a most enjoyable 
occasion. Our president, Mr. Firestone, entertained, at his home 
in Akron on November 17 and 18 last, the directors and members 
of standing committees which had served during his two terms 
as president, and made this the occasion of a special dinner of 
rubber manufacturers in the neighborhood of Akron, which was 
held at the Portage Country Club on November 17. This also 
proved a most enjoyable occasion and also helped to the solidar- 
ity of the Association. 

The banquet of 1917 was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of January 8, 1917, the attendance being well over 600, 
an increase of over 100 per cent over 1916. 

We have lost the following members by death during the past 
year. 

Samuel Wright, of the Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., and 
pensurer and general manager of the Acushnet Process of New 

York., Inc., died at Yonkers, New York, penaty 18, 1917. 
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Captain Richard -S. Satterlee, vice-president of the Habirshaw 
Electric Cable Go.; ‘died at New. York City, Febru 15,.1917. 

Edward Mortimer Mundy, treasurer of the Phila elphia Rub- 
aa Works Co. died at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 6, 
1917. 

Francis Cornéfius Van Dyk, president of the Sterling Tire 
Corp.; died at Paterson, New Jersey, May 21, 1917. 

A. report of-theLegislative Committee. was then accepted and 
placed on file, and an informal report of the Committee on Rub- 


ber and Kindred Products was heard. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Your Legislative Committee has had an interesting. year. 
The War Revenue Bill brought out many problems, not the 
least of which was the proposed import tax on crude rubber. 


Your committee has made: suggestions, regarding ‘Patent’ Office 
practices, especially relating to trade-mark classifications. ~...- 
_ There have been many. Other ‘small problems,. ‘such .ag™the 
interpretation of Child Labér Law. requirements. “ 

May I express my especial.appreciation of the work. of Messrs. 
Hotchkiss and Hodgman, ithe New -York members “of the com- 
mittee, and also the thought that the chairmen of active com- 
mittees should be men residing in or near New York. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RUBBER AND KINDRED 
PRODUCTS, 


In the absence of the chairman, Charles T. Wilson, the work 
being done was outlined by’ William}. Kelly, as follows: 
I don’t think there is really much: that I can. say, except‘ to 








Press Illustrating Service, New York. 
New Boarp or Directors OF THE RuBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC, 


Left to right, standing 


S. cakawman Sitting: John A. Lambert, George B. Hodgman, 


Your Legislative Committee believed an excise tax on manu- 
factured goods was much to be preferred to an import tax on 
crude rubber for many reasons, among them being that an excise 
tax would cost the Government less to collect; that the con- 
sumer could see a’ direct excise tax where he could not see an 
indirect import tax; that the contracts and export business 
would be less disturbed by an excise tax than by an import tax. 

After consultation your committee found that most firm mem- 
bers agreed with the conclusions of your committee, and the 
New York members secured the services of Martin W. Little- 
ton, and with the co-operation of several firm members prepared 
briefs and facts and figures. 

Your chairman was unable to go to Washington with the 
committee, which was augmented by other firm members, and 
together they made to the Senate Finance Committee an able 
presentation of the objections to the import tax, and urged an 
excise tax on the rubber industry, if a tax was to be placed on 
every industry. 

The proposal of an import tax was dropped from the bill, 
and no excise tax was incorporated into the bill. 

Your Legislative Committee has made it plain to senators and 
congressmen that the rubber trade would cheerfully pay its fair 
pro rata share of war taxes, but always asked that the rubber 
industry should not be selected for special taxation of any kind, 
and that taxes should be assessed so that every industry should 
be taxed equally, and that there should be no inequalities, and 
that industry in general should not be discriminated against, but 
that all business should be taxed equally, and that in no case 
should industry be so taxed as to make industry unprofitable, 
or so that the investing public would not be attracted to its 
securities. 

So-called social legislation, including workmen’s compensation, 
hours of labor, old-age pensions, health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance and other such social problems, have taken much 
time and study, and there has been compiled a lot of facts and 
statistics which any of our firm members may have access to in 
the office of the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Your committee expresses the hope that these compilations 
will assist legislators to make laws on social problems, based on 
facts rather than on theories and on oratory. 

Your Legislative Committee has also interviewed the Tariff 
Commission regarding the revision of the Administrative Act 
of the Tariff Laws, and has accepted the invitation of the Tariff 
Commiésion to make suggestions regarding other phases con- 
nected with the tariff. 


Harry S. Vorhis, secretary; Charles T. Wilson, A. D. Thornton, 
Bertram G. Work, 


William J. 
Charles A. 


Kelly, William E. 
Daniel, Harry T. 


Bruyn, Charles J. Davol, John 
Dunn, Paul W. Lichfield. 


note the change from the situation as far as the importation of 
crude rubber is concerned, from the imposition imposed by the 
British Government for the importation of rubber from its~pos- 
sessions, and the fact that all rubber must in a sense come under 
their rules. In December, December 1 or thereabouts, the United 
States Government took over all that work, and as a result they 
asked the Committee on Rubber and Kindred Products to step 
into practically the same position that they occupied with the 
sritish Government; that is to say, have the guarantees pass 
through their hands. That the committee is doing. Besides 
that they have added another important work to the committee, 
and that is in regard to the importation of rubber. If anybody 
desires to go into the importation of crude rubber they must be 
practically O. K’d. by the Committee on Rubber and Kindred 
Products. That is true also with regard to exports. I might 
say that the whole rubber industry in the United States seems 
to revolve itself around the Committee on Rubber and Kindred 
Products, so that the work has been very much enlarged from 
the time we started in two or three years ago. 

That really is about all I can say in regard to it. You will 
understand from the number of rubber people in the United 
States what that means. It means that we have a committee of 
six or seven, which we are going to increase to eight, in order 
that we may distribute the work properly, so that each may do 
his share. It means instead of holding fortnightly meetings, as 
we have done, that we will not only hold them as a body once 
a week, but also will hold sub-committee meetings every day. 
So, you can understand what the work of this committee is. 
All that we ask is co-operation on the part of the members of 
the Association to try and help us, as we shall try and help 
them. There are many questions coming up, and if people 
will only look at all the things in a reasonable light, I think 
the committee will be able to work out all their difficulties for 
them without any great hardship to them. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


The first sentence of Article IV, Section I of the Constitution 
was then amended to read as follows: 


The board of directors shall consist of twelve firm representa- 
tives, who shall be elected at the annual meeting, the directors 
to be elected at the annual ‘meeting of 1918 to be divided into 
three classes to serve one; #wo and three years, respectively; and 
that thereafter all directors be elected for three years. 
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ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

Unanimously approving the recommendation of the Committee 
on Nominations, consisting of Frederick H. Jones, chairman; 
William J. Kelly, W. O. Rutherford, Harry G. Fisk and Henry 
C. Pearson, the following board of directors was elected: 

FOR ONE YEAR 
New 
Rubber Co., 


York City 
Philadelphia, 


Littlejohn & Co., 
Quaker City 


William B 
Charles: A. 


Bruyn, L 
Daniel, 


Pennsylvania 


John S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 
A. D. Thornton, Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
FOR TWO YEARS 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, United States Rubber Co. System, New 
York ( ity 

Charles T. Wilson, Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... New York 
City 

John A, Lambert, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
New Jersey 


Paul W 


lrenton, 


Litchfield, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


FOR THREE YEARS. 


Bertram G. Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

Harry T. Dunn, Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts 

Charles J. Davol, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island 


New York City. 
to attend the 


William J. Kelly, Arnold & Zeiss, 


Telegrams expressing regret at their inability 
banquet were read from Governor Charles S. Whitman, Richard 
Crawford and J. J. Broderick, of the British Embassy, and 


Charles Clifton 


\ vote of thanks was extended to Harvey S. Firestone, who 
retires from the hoard of directors as well as from the presi 
dency this year 

DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 
MMEDIATELY following the annual meeting the new board 


East Room of the 


The following officers were elected 


of directors went into session in the 
Waldorf-Astoria to organize 
and standing committees appointed for the ensuing year: 
OFFICERS 
President, Bertram G. Work, The 
Ohio, 
Firét vice-president, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, United States Rub- 
ber Co. System, New York City. 
Harry T. 


Goodrich Co., Akron, 


B. F. 


Second Dunn, Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 

Secretary-treasurer, Harry S. Vorhis, The Rubber Association 
of America, Inc., New York City. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Bertram G. Work, chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Harvey S 
Ohio. 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, United States Rubber Co 
York City. 

Harry T. Dunn, Fisk Rubber Co., 
chusetts. 

Paul W 
Ohio. 

William J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly, New York City. 

COMMITTEE ON RUBBER AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Charles T. Wilson, chairman, Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., 
New York City; H. Stuart Hotchkiss, United States Rubber 
Co. System, New York City; Bertram G. Work, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York City; William E. Bruyn, L. Littlejohn 
& Co., New York City; George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber 


vice-president, 


Firestone, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
System, New 
Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
& Rubber Co., Akron, 


Litchfield, Goodyear Tire 
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Co., Tuckahoe, New York; William J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly, New 
York City; Henry Spadone, Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City; Harry T. Dunn, Fisk Rubber: Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts; Harvey S. Firestone, ex-officio, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Harry S. Vorhis, 
secretary, New York City. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

Edward E. Huber, chairman, Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., 
Brooklyn, New York; William G. Grieb, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York City. 





DIVISIONS’ MEETINGS. 





HE following divisions’ meetings were held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, January 7: 


THe MecHANICAL Rupser Goops MANUFACTURERS’ DivISION 
elected John J. Voorhees, chairman, Voorhees Rubber Manvu- 
facturing Co., Jersey City, New Jersey; W. O. Rutherford, 


vice-chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co.,.Akron, Ohio; Harry 
S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, The Rubber Association of 
America, Inc.. New York City. The Executive Committee will 
be appointed later. 


Tue Rupser Sunpries MANuFACTURERS’ Division electéd 
Frederick H. Jones, chairman, Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
Massachusetts; W. O. Rutherford, vice-chairman, The B. F. 


Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; Harry S. Vorhis, and 
treasurer, The Rubber Association of America, Inc., and the 
following Executive Committee: Frederick H. Jones, chairman, 
Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Massachusetts; W. O. Ruth- 
erford, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; George B. Hodg- 
man, Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York; Edward E. 
Huber, Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., Brooklyn, New York; 
Charles J. Davol, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island; 
Russell Parker, Parker, Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, New York 
City; Thomas W. Miller, Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 
RecitaiMers’ Division elected Francis H. Apple- 
ton chairman, F. H. Appleton & Son, Inc., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Clark W. Harrison, vice-chairman, Bloomingdale Rub- 
ber Co., New York City; Harry S. Vorhis, secretary and treas- 
urer, Rubber Association of America, Inc., New York City; and 
the following Executive Committee: E. A. Andersen, Rubber 
Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut; John S. Clapp, E. 
H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts; Rudolph A. Low, 
United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York City; 


secretary 


Tue Rupper 


John S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Joseph F. McLean, Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New 
Jersey. 

Tue Russer Proorers’ Division elected W. H. Yule, chair- 


man, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; William M. Gun- 
lock, vice-chairman, United States Rubber Co., New York City; 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, Rubber Association 
of America, Inc., New York City; and the following Executive 
Committee: W. H. Yule, chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio; William M. Gunlock, United States Rubber Co., 
New York City; George B. Dryden, Dryden Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois; George E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts; C. H. Oakley, Essex Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


THe Rupper AND Fipre Sot—e MANurActurers’ Drvision 
elected C. H. Oakley chairman, Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey; William M. Gunlock, vice-chairman, United 


States Rubber Co., New York City; and the following Executive 
Committee: C. H. Oakley, chairman, Essex Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; William M. Gunlock, United States Rubber 
Co., New York City; George E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts; George B. Dryden, 
Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois; E. T. Packard, Avon 
Sole Co., Avon, Massachusetts; Charles Measure, Federal Rub- 
ber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
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RETIRING BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 





HE retiring board of directors met at the Union League 

Club, New York City, January 5, and the following were 
Van H. Cartmell, presiding; W. O. Rutherford, John 
Paul W. Litchfield, William J. Kelly, Charles T. 
Wilson, Charles A. Daniell, J. S. Lowman, William E. Bruyn, 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary, and former presidents Augustus O. 
Bourn and George B. Hodgman. 

The acts of the Executive Committee for 1917 were approved, 
the resignation of Van H. Cartmell as the Association’s represen- 
tative at the National Industries Conference was accepted, and 
the Committee on Rubber and Kindred Products was enlarged 
by the Harry T. Dunn. The following rules 
and regulations covering arbitrations, formulated by the Arbi- 
approved by the directors: 


present: 
A. Lambert, 


appointment of 


tration Committee, were 
RULES AND REGULATIONS COVERING ARBITRATIONS OF 


THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


CONTROVERSIES WHICH MAY BE SUBMITTED TO ARBITRATION. 


Any controversy which might be the subject of an action in 
a court, between persons legally competent to manage theit 
affairs, may be submitted to arbitration except one relating to 
an estate in real property in fee cr for life; but a controversy 
as to the partition of real property, or as to boundaries, may be 
arbitrated. 

The death of a party to a submission, or the appointment of 
a committee of his person or property, operates as a revocation 
of the submission if it occurs before the award is delivered, 
but not if it occurs afterwards. 


METHOD OF SUBMITTING CONTROVERSIES. 


lf the parties to a controversy agree to submit the matter to 
arbitration they shall execute a submission in the form herein- 
after provided and file a copy thereof with the secretary of the 
Committee on Arbitration and, at the time of such filing, each 
party to the submission shall deposit with the secretary the sum 
of fifty dollars; or 

Any party, or parties, to a controversy with others may exe- 
cute and file with the said secretary a submission in the form 
hereinafter provided (each party depositing the sum of fifty 
dollars therewith) and request an arbitration with the other 
party or parties named in the submission; whereupon the sec- 
retary shall notify such other party or parties that such arbitra- 
tion has been requested and call upon it or them to execute 
said submission. If executed by such other party or parties, it 
shall be filed with the secretary, and each such other party shall, 
when filing the same, deposit the sum of fifty dollars. If the 
agreement is not executed and filed and the said deposits made 
by such other party, or parties, within three days after such 
notice from the secretary, the deposit or deposits made by the 
party, or parties, requesting the arbitration shall be returned 
to them together with the submission which has been filed. 

All submissions shall be in accordance with “Form A”* and 
shall contain a statement of the matter in controversy in concise 
but sufficiently comprehensive form to express the nature of the 
controversy and the points submitted for decision. They shall 
be duly executed and acknowledged by all parties to the sub- 
mission before a notary or other official authorized to take 
acknowledgments of deeds, and, if signed by an agent or by 
one or more partners, shall be accompanied by duly authenticated 
power of attorney from the principal of the agent or from co- 
partners not signing the submission. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARBITRATORS. 


Within three days after the filing of the completely executed 
submission with the secretary and the depositing of the moneys 
above provided for, the Committee on Arbitration shall, in 
writing, in accordance with “Form B,”* appoint an arbitrator or 
arbitrators, and shall at the same time give to the parties to such 
submission notice in writing of such appointment. The parties 
may, within two days after the receipt of said notice, forward to 
the committee written objections to the arbitrator or arbitrators 
appointed. Within two days after the receipt of the objection 
to the appointment the Committee on Arbitration shall finally 
designate the arbitrator or arbitrators and give to the parties 
written notice of such designation. The above-mentioned pe- 
riods shall be reckoned exclusive of Sundays and holidays. 


t These forms may be obtained from the secretary. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE ARBITRATORS, 


The arbitrator or arbitrators shall, within three days (ex- 
clusive of Sundays and holidays), after their final designation, 
notify the parties of the time and place of the first hearing, and 
shall thereafter designate the times and places for all continu- 
ances of the hearings, and shall at all times control the manner 
in which the questions in issue shall be presented. 

The arbitrator or arbitrators shall, before hearing any testi- 
mony, be sworn in accordance with “Form C”' unless the oath 
is waived by the written consent of the parties to the submission, 
or their attorneys. 

The parties shall be entitled to be heard in person or by 
counsel, and may produce witnesses for examination; and the 
arbitrator or arbitrators may, by subpoena, require any person 
to attend before him or them as a witness, and to bring with 
him books or papers. A complete record shall be kept of all 
the proceedings. 

All arbitrations in the City of New York shall be held in the 
rooms of The Rubber Association of America, Inc., which will 
furnish all reasonable facilities for conducting the arbitration, 
without charge over and above the fees hereinafter fixed. 

The proceedings shall not be made public unless so requested 
by the parties to the arbitration. But members of the Commit- 
tee on Arbitration may be present at any of the hearings, and 
the records shall at all times be open to members of The Rub- 
ber Association of America, Inc., and shall also be open to 
others upon the written order of the Committee on Arbitration. 

If there are more than two arbitrators in any case, the deci- 
sion of the majority shall be the decision in the arbitration, and 
the majority may adjourn hearings, require the production of 
witnesses and otherwise do all acts which a sole arbitrator or 
all of the arbitrators might do in the matter of the arbitration; 
except that all of the arbitrators must meet together and hear 
all of the allegations and proofs of the parties. 

All awards shall be made in writing and shall be executed 
and acknowledged before a notary public or other official author- 
ized to take acknowledgments of deeds. An original of the 
award shall be furnished to each of the parties, and a copy shall 
be filed in the records of the Committee on Arbitration. 

FEES AND EXPENSES OF ARBITRATION. 

Each arbitrator shall be entitled to a fee of $10.00 for each 
case, and to reimbursement for all railroad and hotel expenses 
when hearings are held outside of the place of residence or place 
of business of the arbitrator, or when trips away from the place 
of hearing are required in conducting the arbitration proceedings. 
Additional fees may be awarded by the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion in exceptionally protracted or involved arbitrations, not to 
exceed, in the case of any one arbitrator, ten dollars for each 
day spent in the business of the arbitration unless, at or before 
the commencement of the hearing a different rate of compensa- 
tion is fixed by written consent of the parties. 

The Rubber Association of America, Inc., shall be entitled to 
receive the cost of stenographic notes and transcription thereof 
and all other of its expenses incurred strictly in connection with 
the arbitration, together with ten dollars, in addition, for each 
arbitration. 

Each party shall pay all expenses in connection with calling its 
own witnesses (except the reporting and transcribing of the 
testimony) but all of the other fees and expenses shall be paid 
by one or more of the parties, or shared between all of them, 
as the arbitrator or arbitrators shall decide to be just under the 
circumstances. 

Any unexpended balance of the deposits made at the time of 
filing the submission shall, upon the completion of the foregoing 
arbitration, be returned. 


APPEALS. 


Any one or more of the parties may appeal to the Committee 
on Arbitration from the decision of the arbitrator, or arbitrators, 
by giving notice to such committee, in accordance with “Form 
D,”* within five days (exclusive of Sundays and holidays) after 
receipt of notice of the award in the arbitration, and by paying 
$100. If more than one party appeals, the said committee shall 
make such refunds that the committee shal] not receive more 
than $100 for each arbitration and that each appealing party 
shall pay an equal share of said $100. 

Immediately upon the expiration of said period of five days, 
the secretary of said committee shall notify each party to the 
arbitration as to the appeals taken and shall, at the same time, 
fix a date and place for the hearing on the appeal, which hear- 
ing shall be upon the record made before the arbitrator, or arbi- 
trators, supplemented by briefs and oral argument if any party 
so desires. 

A majority of the members of the Committee on Arbitration 
shall constitute a quorum to hear any and all appeals, and each 
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member who is to hear an appeal shall, before such hearing, be 
sworn in accordance with “Form C”™ unless the oath is waived 
by the written consent of the parties to the submission or their 
attorneys. All of the members constituting such quorum shall 
meet together and hear all of the allegations of the parties, and 
the majority decision of the members hearing the appeal shall 
be accepted as final by all parties, 

The award on appeal shall be made in writing and shall be 
executed and acknowledged by all of those making it, one orig- 
inal to be furnished to each of the parties and a copy to be filed 
in the records of the committee 


THE ARBITRATIONS. 


The arbitrator, or arbitrators, and the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion, in conducting arbitrations and appeals shall make their 
rulings, orders and decisions with the end in view of applying 
reason and enforcing equity and fair dealing in matters of trade 
and commerce, irrespective of technicalities, and with the least 
possible delays and expenditures consistent with a comprehensive 
investigation of each controversy presented. 

In case of any question arising as to the inte rpretation of these 
rules and regulations, the decision of a majority of the members 
of the Committee on Arbitration shall be accepted by the parties 
as final and conclusive 


THE INTENT IN 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 


Committee on Arbitration 


The duties of the secretary of the 
The Rubber Asso- 


(or, in his absence, the assistant secretary of 
ciation of America, Inc.) shall be as follows: 

He shall receive and file all submissions, all copies of awards, 
give notice of all hearings and appeals, keep a docket of all cases, 
and such other books and memoranda as the committee shall 
from time to time direct 

He shall render all necessary assistance to the arbitrators, 
attend to their clerical work; receive and disburse all fees and 
costs and keep careful and accurate account thereof, under the 
supervision of the Committee on Arbitration 


AMENDMENTS 
The committee reserves full power to amend, add or to omit 
any of these rules from time to time, as may be found expedient. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


met at the Union League 
and elected the follow- 


HE 1917 Executive Committee 
Club, New York City, 
ing firm and associate members 
FIRM MEMBERS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 
Balfour Williamson & Co., D. A. Paterson, 43 Exchange Place, 


New York 


January 5, 


United Malaysian Rubber Co., Limited, Wm. F. Muller, 2 
Rector street, New York 

Whittall & Co., Thomas Dunne, 135 Front street, New York. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., Carroll L. Brandon, 80 Maiden 


Lant, New York 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Collender Co., 623 


John W. Maguire, The Brunswick-Balke 
S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Eric A. Bishop, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts 

Alfred G. McDonough, Mitsui & Co., Limited, 25 Madison 
avenue, New York 

William G. Ruppel, Mitsui & Co., 25 Madison avenue, New 
York 

WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE. 
HE purpose of the War Service Committee is to bring about 


effective cooperation within the rubber industry and to repre- 
and their allied 
during the 


country 
Government 


manufacturers of the 
with the 


rubber 
their 


sent all 


industries in relations 


war. Some functions are as follows: 


To act as a point of contact between the rubber industry and 


of its specihic 


the Government. 

To assist the 
capacity of the 
in carrying on the wat 


obtaining information as to the 
needs of the Government 


Government im 
industry to serve the 


kinds 


To supply statistics of 


There forms may be obtained f the s« 


etary 


To cooperate in the standardization of specifications and 
products for government use. 

To assist in the,efficient and speedy production of the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements. 

To put before the Government the needs of the industry at 
all times. 

In order to carry out these functions, sub-committees will be 
representing the various branches and problems of the 
among which will be the following: Pneumatic tires, 
solid tires, mechanical goods, medical rubber goods, boots and 
shoes, clothing, air craft, gas defense, reclaimed rubber, hard 
rubber goods, crude rubber and kindred products, foreign trade, 
and statistics and reports. 


formed, 
industry, 


supplies, 
There will be technical committees as well as commercial com- 
mittees on most of the various subdivisions, to insure the best 
representative ability of the industry being brought to bear on 
all problems. 
Similar committees have been formed by many of the other 
large groups of industry in the country. 


THE 1918 PRODUCTION OF PLANTATION RUBBER 
MAY BE CURTAILED. 


to all producers of 
Association, of 


has been sent 


The Rubber Growers’ 


HE following circular 
plantation rubber by 
London. 


His Majesty's Government and Allies are insisting upon a 
minimum consumption of all sea-borne commodities. 

\t the recent Inter-Allied Conference in Paris, the Imports 
Maritime Transports and Supplies Section decided to create an 
organization with a view, inter alia, “to restrict imports in order 
to release as much tonnage as possible for the transport of Ameri- 
can troops.” 

The concrete effect of this decision has yet to be realized, but 
the Council feels strongly that it is the urgent duty of the Asso- 
ciation to support the Governments in their policy of releasing 
tonnage for the conveyance of food and troops. It is felt that 
voluntary action now upon the part of producers may avoid more 
drastic measures by the Allied Governments, and the Council de- 
sires to impress upon the members of the Association and upon 
rubber growers in general, the urgent need of cooperative action. 

The unanimous decision of the Council is that the crop to be 
collected in the year 1918 should be limited to 80 per cent of that 
collected in 1917, or in any previous year showing a greater yield, 
the method of effecting the reduction to be settled individually 
by proprietors according to the particular conditions of each 
estate 

In order to meet the case of the young producers, as well as 

estates giving a low average yield, 200 pounds per acre in bearing 
during 1918, is to be taken as the standard yield below which no 
reduction will be required. 
_ You are requested to signify your assent to the proposal by 
forthwith returning to the Association the attached form duly 
filled up, and at the same time instructing the managers of your 
estates to give immediate effect to the reduction agreed upon. 

The letter from The Rubber Growers’ Association, of London, 
America, accompanying the above 
circular, stated that the sole reason for the Council’s action is 
to prevent undue accumulation of shipment of rubber at east- 

It is estimated that notwithstanding any regulation 
an ample supply of rubber will be available for all 
having in view the modified nature of the demand 
restrictive action of the Allies 


to the Rubber Association of 


ern ports. 
ot output 
requirements, 
which is bound to arise from the 





TOY MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the Toy Manufacturers of the United 
States of America held January 10, at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, the following officers were elected: Harry C. Ives, 
president, Leo Schlesinger, first vice-president; William Ritchie, 
second vice-president; A. F. Schoenhut, treasurer; F. D. Dodge, 


secretary, Flatiron Building, New York City. 
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Catalysts in Vulcanization. 
By D. Spence. 


Read before the Rubber Section of the 55th meeting of the American Chemical Society, Boston, September 12, 1917. 


HEN the chairman of this section wrote me asking if I 
W would read a paper on “Vulcanizing Catalysts,” to me 
one of the most fascinating subjects of rubber chem- 
istry, it was with regret I advised him that I would be unable 
to do so on account of lack of time to prepare a paper. In the 
meantime, however, I have found an article prepared by 
me in 1911, but never. published, which, together with a few 
notes prepared on my trip to Boston yesterday, with your per- 
mission I will read, as they should clear up some of the points 
raised in this discussion, and at the same time serve to show 
the extent to which the investigation of this subject had been 
carried by some of us prior to 1911, and our knowledge of 
this subject in America at that date. 

This subject is one, which is of particular interest to me, 
as it has been, I may say, my main field of investigation for 
the past eight to ten years. During that period, many interest- 
ing discoveries have been made, more than one hundred widely 
different vulcanizing catalysts have been prepared, investigated 
and put on record, and results of scientific as well as of techni- 
cal importance have been obtained. 

By some of our good friends and allies across the water, 
jealous of their claims to discoveries along this line, I have 
been recently criticized for not placing on public record, by patent 
or otherwise, the results of these past years of investigation, but 
I am confident that by the time they have carried their studies 
a little farther, they will appreciate the difficulties involved in 
the problem, and my reasons for comparative silence. These 
remarks will, I hope, serve to answer some of their criticism 
and, at the same time, outline the history of this subject as far 
as I am concerned. 

In the first place, I would point out that, as a matter of fact, 
discreet mention will be found in some of my earliest published 
work on vulcanization, of this basic principle, the importance 
of which our European friends, as well as enemies, have now 
begun to realize. Thus in an article dealing with the theory of 
vulcanization’ and in particular with Axelrod’s theory of a vary- 
ing velocity of reaction with the degree of polymerization of 
the rubber, I took occasion to point out that “what Weber, A-xel- 
rod, Ostwald and all investigators had overlooked was the fact 
that the vulcanization of rubber with sulphur as we know it, is 
essentially a catalytic reaction.” Even earlier, in the controversy 
between Ostwald and myself in 1910-11, over the chemical vs. 
adsorption theories of vulcanization, which some of you probably 
remember, it was the knowledge of the true nature of the reac- 
tion, overlooked by Ostwald, which led me to take the stand I 
did. In the “Kolloid Zeitschrift,” 13, pp. 270, 271, will be found 
further reference to this subject, together with figures and curves 
showing the influence of varying amounts of a powerful catalyst 
on the rate of vulcanization, as determined by the amount of 
combined sulphur. That this basic discovery was not made the 
subject of a patent as Peachey has suggested,’ may appear re- 
markable at first thought, but its very breadth rendered patent 
protection well nigh impossible and disadvantageous to seek. 
The number of substances which can be used in this connec- 
tion with more or less success is legion, so that patents such as 
those which have been granted recently, can be readily over- 
come, and are of no intrinsic value in any case. By the meth- 
ods of organic chemistry, all mariner of substances can be, and 
have been prepared, which will be found to accelerate vulcaniza- 


1*Kolloid-Z.,” 11 (1912), 275. 
27. Soc. Chem. Ind.”? 36 (1917), 321 


tion, and to bring about the physical result to a greater or lesser 
extent; simple organic substances widely different in constitu- 
tion, such as aniline oil, piperidine, diazobenzene, etc., metallo- 
organic compounds such as alkyl derivatives of lead, and the 
salts of the fatty acids or of aniline oil, with the alkali metals; 
then there is the great group of substances which by decom- 
position, natural or induced during vulcanization, produce some 
very active and efficient catalysts to which class the thioureas 
belong. Each of these various classes contains several dozen 
different representatives, which I have already investigated, and 
there are doubtless hundreds still to be tested, so that I am sure 
you will agree with me that the task of adequately protecting 
an invention of the scope of this one is hard, to say the least, 
and of doubtful value if attempted. It has certainly not been 
accomplished so far. In 1911, in an effort to cover by patent 
the results of past years of research in this line, I set down a 
description of some of the discoveries made by that time, to- 
gether with four claims, from which, with your permission, I 
will read the following extracts. The article is entitled, “Im- 
provements in and Relating to the Vulcanization of India Rub- 
ber,” and is dated August, 1911. I was surprised, on referring 
to it again the other day, to find how fully it deals with the sub- 
ject. 


Since the publication of the classicdl researches of C. O. 
Weber into the nature of the vulcanization process, this process 
has been generally regarded as a simple addition of sulphur or 
sulphur chloride to the rubber hydrocarbon and the practical 
vulcanization of the rubber of commerce by sulphur has been 
handled from the standpoint of a simple chemical reaction, as 
generally understood, between the rubber and the sulphur at the 
vulcanization temperature. In view of certain difficulties ex- 
perienced from the earliest of times even to the present day in 
accepting the simple chemical theory of vulcanization’ it is 
therefore the more surprising that what we believe to be the key 
to successful vulcanization has not been discovered or made 
known as far as published work shows. The conception of a 
simple chemical reaction between the rubber and the sulphur 
at the vulcanization temperature has long been felt to fail to 
account for certain practical results obtained in vulcanization 
and only as recently as last year the physico-chemical or ad- 
sorption theory of vulcanization was put forward by an eminent 
authority on the chemistry of rubber on the ground alone that 
it helped to explain the practical facts of vulcanization better 
than the simple chemical theory of Weber. 

I have cited these facts in order to show that from the earliest 
days of the industry to the present time what we believe to be 
the keynote to the vulcanization process as determined by our 
investigation has never once been sounded. 

For the better understanding of the facts leading up to and 
bearing on the present invention, it is necessary to refer to the 
fcllowing discoveries made by us: 

That the vulcanization of pure rubber (by which is meant the 
rubber of commerce divested of those impurities usually asso- 
ciated with it in greater or lesser amount) by sulphur, is an ex- 
ceedingly slow reaction. The amount of sulphur which enters 
into combination with the rubber in a given time is relatively 
small, and even the best of the products obtained have very 
poor physical properties, usually deteriorate rapidly and are of 
little or no industrial value. It has been universally reported 
that this inferiority of so purified rubber is due to the quality 
of the rubber per se or to changes in the rubber per se brought 
about by the purification process. That this is not correct we have 
established by experiments in which, by returning to the purified 
rubber certain of the so-called impurities removed in the first 
case and investigated by us or by adding to the rubber certain 
substances having an analogous action in vulcanization, the 
velocity of vulcanization of the original rubber and the superior 
physical properties of the vulcanized product were restored. 


8 Ostwald, “Kolloid-Z.,” 6 (1910), 136 
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For example, it is known that by dissolving Para rubber in 
solvents and precipitating the rubber from its solution by acetone 
or by simple extraction of the rubber by acetone, the vulcanizing 
capacity of the rubber is greatly reduced, and products with 
very poor physical properties are obtained. We have discovered, 
however, that by returning to the rubber certain of the so-called 
impurities removed in purification, the original vulcanizing 
characteristics of this rubber are restored 

We have discovered in fact that 

I—The superior qualities of certain raw rubbers with respect 
to vulcanization are not necessarily due to any superiority in 
the quality of the rubber itself, but are determined far more 
by the existence in these rubbers of commerce of certain sub- 
stances, hitherto regarded as impurities, which are not present 
in like degree or at all in the other rubbers. These so-called 
impurities are soluble in acetone and can be extracted in this 
are added to rubbers with inferior vulcanizing 


way. When they 
properties, products which vulcanize rapidly and with superior 
physical properties are obtained 

l!—The acetone extract from Para rubber contains in addi 
tion to the resinous impurities generally held to constitute the 


acetone extract, organic substances, nitrogenous and feebly basic 


| and characteristics of an 


in character, having all the reactions 


organic alkaloid... We have found, furthermore, that these 
organic nitrogenous substances, present in one form or another 
in Para rubber, impart to this rubber its characteristic vulcaniz- 
ing properties and are capable of bringing about substantial 


improvements in. vulcanization when added to other so-called 
low-grade rubbers, These substances which occur in Para and 
in some other rubbers to a lesser extent we shall call henceforth 
the “active principle’ of raw india rubber. To what extent 
this “active principle” occurs in Para rubber we have not yet been 
able to determine, but from calculations made there is probably 
less than 1/10 of 1 per cent 

[11—The function of this active principle quoted in effecting 
more rapid and better vulcanization of rubber by sulphur is complex 
but essentially that of a catalyst (as generally understood), ac- 
celerating as it does enormously the rate of reaction between 
the rubber and the sulphur. This has been established by us 
beyond doubt by comparative curves of the combined sulphur of 
purified rubber, vulcanized with sulphur only, (a) in absence of. 
(b) in presence of the active principle of india rubber, (c) in 
presence of substances having analogous properties. 

1V—Organic substances having analogous reactions and 
properties can be used as catalysts to replace the “active 
principle” of Para rubber in the vulcanization of india rubber by 
sulphur. Thus by adding 1 per cent of the well-known alkaloid 
quinine to a mixture consisting of 100 parts of purified rubber 
with eight parts of sulphur, the reaction between the rubber and 
sulphur is so hastened that the time required, using 40 pounds 
steam pressure, to effect proper vulcanization is reduced from 
four to five hours when no quinine is present to 25 minutes when 
quinine is present. The physical properties of the product ob- 
tained are likewise improved enormously by the use of this sub- 
stance as catalyst 

Ve—The number of organic substances which can be used to 
replace the “active principle” existing in higher-grade rubbers 
is unlimited; derivatives of these and metallo-organic bodies may 
be likewise employed and that although the substances which 
may be employed may differ widely in chemical composition, 
they all have the common property of behaving as catalysts in 
vulcanization, hastening the velocity of reaction by carrying 
over the sulphur to the rubber at the temperature of vulcaniza- 
tion. We have found, furthermore, that the power which these 
substances possess as catalysts in vulcanization varies with their 
constitution and with the nature and arrangement of their 
reactive groups. We have discovered that it is possible, by 
suitably modifying the structure of the substance or its reactive 
groups by the well-known methods of organic chemistry or by 
suitably modifying the amount of the substance or substances 
used in vulcanization, to obtain any desired effect. Thus whereas 
we have found para-phenetidine to be a very powerful catalyst 
in vulcanization, ortho-phenetidine is but feebly so and the some- 
what weak catalytic action of para-amido-phenol is wonder- 
fully increased by converting it into the corresponding amido- 
phenetol. Similarly diphenylthiourea is but feebly active com- 
pared with the corresponding tetramethyldiaminodiphenylthiourea. 

As examples of organic substances having the power to act 
directly as catalysts in the vulcanization of india rubber by 
sulphur, we may mention aniline, para-phenetidine, and piperi- 


dine, quinine 


bodies had not been 


nitrogenous 
well-known tests for 
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As examples of derivatives of organic substances with in- 
organic radicals and metallo-organic substances acting catalyti- 
cally in the vulcanization of india rubber by sulphur, we may 
mention the alkyl derivatives of lead and mercury and the salts 
of oleic acid with sodium or lead. 

As the third class of catalyst in vulcanization we have dis- 
covered, furthermore, certain substances which are inactive in 
themselves, but which at the temperature of vulcanization, it 
may be alone or it may be in presence of other substances, 
break down into a substance or substances having the properties 
of powerful catalysts. As an example of a substance of this 
kind, we may mention sulphocarbanilide or diphenylthiourea. 

What we claim to have discovered is the basic principle of 
vulcanization of india rubber by sulphur; that the vulcanization 
of india rubber by sulphur is not a simple chemical reaction as is 
to-day assumed, but owes its whole success iridustrially to its 
catalytic nature. , 

We are aware of the well-known action of litharge in the 
vulcanization of india rubber by sulphur. This inorganic sub- 
stance has been used from the earliest times in large quantities 
in rubber compounds (up to 40 per cent) and’ is known to hasten 
vulcanization. Further we are aware of the use of magnesium 
Oxide as an accelerator in vulcanization and of the’ work of 
Weber and of Henriques in this connection. Henriques, as the 
result of investigations into the inorganic constituents (the ash) 
of different rubbers, came to the conclusion that it is the presence 
of compounds of the alkaline earths (inorganic elements, in other 
words) in quick-curing rubbers, that accounts for the ease with 
which these rubbers yulcanize. This statement, as far as the 
literature shows, is still generally accepted as correct, and. gave 
rise, we believe, to the use of magnesium oxide as an accelerator 
in the vulcanization of rubber by sulphur. We have come to an 
entirely different conclusion, however, and, althougn we do not 
deny the specific ‘results to be obtained by the use of both 
litharge and magnesium oxide in the vulcanization of india 
rubber by sulphur, we lay no claim here to the use of any of 
these inorganic ingredients in vulcanization. We claim, further- 
more, that the results obtained by the use of any of these in- 
organic accelerators in the vulcanization of rubber by sulphur 
are substantially different from those obtained by the methods 
of our invention; both these inorganic substances have to be used 
in large amount to produce any marked result and neither of 
these inorganic accelerators give the physical properties to the 
vulcanized rubber possessed by the products of our invention, 
which is best illustrated by comparative results and by the fact 
that the addition of the products of our invention to com- 
pounds already containing these inorganic substances, causes a 
still very pronounced improvement in the results of vulcanization. 


I will omit the claims at this present time. The article also 
gives six examples which I have omitted, and defines in full the 
conditions under which the process may be carried out, and the 
pros and cons of various classes of reagents. Thus it points 
out among other things, that some agents are solids, difficult to 
handle; others yield colored products on vulcanization (nitro- 
sodimethylaniline, for example) ; others on account of their poi- 
sonous character or odor would not be suitable for practical pur- 
poses; nor will the methods of application constitute a novelty 
in connection with discoveries along this line as the description 
sets forth in detail. 

If our friends across the Atlantic should still doubt our claims 
to priority of discovery of this fundamental principle of vulcani- 
zation let them test the validity of their patents, when they will 
find that the records which I have just cited are a mere indi- 
cation of the volumes of evidence and facts which can be es- 
tablished to dispose of any claim on their part to novelty of 
invention, at least as far as America is concerned. As far as 
the specific claim to the use of p-nitrosodimethylaniline is con- 
cerned, let me assure Mr. Peachey that when he is ready, I am 
prepared to demonstrate through several different sources that 
this material was tried out both scientifically and industrially ir 
this country even as early as 1910, and was long ago aban- 
doned on account of the serious disadvantages of its extensive 
use. I recall, indeed, having used it in one instance in the 
preparation of rubber stoppers to be used in the laboratory, 
but with unfortunate results. It is a substance which I should 
not think of employing industrially now, as there are so many 


objections to its use. 
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In conclusion I will say that a good reagent in this connection 
must intensify not merely the chemical process of vulcanization, 
but also the physical; it should. toughen the rubber, -whether 
raw or vulcanized, and should render it immune to deterioration. 
All this has already been achieved in America, and the prepara- 
tion of rubber far superior to the best natural rubber is now a 
matter of daily ‘routine; the preparation of a “noble rubber,” 
like the “noble” alloys, has indeed been accomplished. 





THE SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 





T the annual meeting of the Society of Automotive En- 

- gineers, held on January 10 in New York City, during 
New York Automobile Show Week, Charles B. Whittelsey, 
vice-president of the Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut, was elected treasurer. 

The other officers were elected as follows: president, Charles 
F. Kettering; first vice-president, David Beecroft; second vice- 
presidents, C. C. Hinkley, George H. Houston, Fred Glover, 
Henry R. Sutphen and H. R. Brate; secretary-general manager, 
Coker F. Clarkson. 

Councillors, 1918: B. LB. Bachman, H. L. Horning, C. W. 
McKinley, George W. Dunham and Russell Huff. 

Councillors, 1919: Charles S. Crawford, Charles M. Manly 
and J. V. Whitbeck. 

Membership in the S. A. E. has increased to a total of 3,119, 
or 47 per cent, during the past year. More than 125 members 
are now commissioned officers in the United States forces and 
as many more are serving the nation in civilian capacities. So 
great has been the increase in its activities of late that the 
S. A. E. has been obliged to take over the entire sixth floor of 
the Engineering Societies’ Building in New York City, where it 
started in only a corner room a few years ago. 

The banquet of the S. A. E. at the Biltmore was the biggest 
event of the New York Automobile Show Week, no fewer than 
1,000 men being in attendance. It was a patriotic affair, the 
speakers devoting themselves chiefly to the important part the 
S. A. E. is playing in the design of automotive products of 
military character for the Government. 


AERONAUTICS DIVISION S. A. E. GASOLINE HOSE 
SPECIFICATIONS. 
TYPE NO. 1, RUBBER TUBE. 
ONSTRUCTION.—The gasoline hose must consist of. rub- 
ber and cotton constructed in the following manner: The 
quality of the finished hose must be uniformly good throughout. 
INNER TuBe.—The inner tube is to be made of rubber free from 
flaws or ¢facks and of a quality conforming to the conditions laid 
down in this specification. When of an internal diameter of 4 
inch or ‘Iéss, the itther tube must be seamless. Tubes of larger 
internal diameter may be made from sheet rubber consisting of 
at least two complete layers and be formed into a complete tube 
in the further process of manufacture. 
Cotton Pies —The cotton shall consist of either braided or 
canvas plies and shall comply with the following table: 


Internal Diameter Number of 

of Hose, Inches. Plies. 

Re A Cree Co5 cubs as bh adueces coaeed ye eis Not less than two 

Sy I a rdndn seca ssbadsietencacerakn Not less than three 
cack eee es ae kadaewn ouen Not less than four 


Ovter Cover.—An outer cover is to be made of rubber of the 
same quality as that used for the inner tube, and of good work- 
manship and finish. 

Dimension Limit.—The internal diameter of the hose must not 
vary more than plus or minus 3 per cent of the internal diameter 
stated on the order. 

Lenctu or Hose.—The contractor, when quoting or when 
acknowledging an order for this class of hose, must state the 


lengths in which it can be supplied. The hose should be supplied 
in the maximum possible lengths. 

FLexiBiLity.—By “flexibility” is meant the capacity to bend 
without kinking. When hose of internal diameter Y (see table) 
is bent around a cylinder equal to X times the external diameter 
of the hose, the external diameter of the hose must not increase 
or diminish by more than 10 per cent. 

Internal Diameter of 
Hose Y X 


en I, io, sinc bw etl ase stm a alata en eo 
i I os oc poaecks kckavesy th ehe paneee ss a 
SE ENS 5 ccs bv i vaas boivaasveeancageneeled . 14 

Ewen 16 
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The hose, after having been filled with gasoline for two hours, 
must withstand a minimum internal hydraulic pressure of P 
pounds per square inch (see table), depending upon the internal 
diameter D of the hose, without showing defects. 
Minimum Pressure, P, 
Pounds per Square Inch. 


Internal Diameter, D, inches. 


Up to ¥%, inclusive....... we Das cate Se eee 160 
Se OE, MINI So oii ci cwnsesacnns pina ncaa aes a a 
11/16 to 1%, inclusive........... nem aaa . 120 
i no oo cc wap dicen eames es ale 100 
PS ae PI iiiicton dn ctennéceveuewces 80 


ber is used in the preparation of this hose, the amount and iden- 
tity of such material shall be stated. The percentage of rubber 
shall not be less than 25 per cent. The amount of free sulphur 
in either the tube or the cover shall not exceed 1 per cent. 

Dry Heat Test.—A 3-inch piece of hose, after having been 
placed in an air oven at 132 degrees C. for two hours, must 
show, when cool, no tendency to crack, and must not be “tacky.” 


THE MOTOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


F * the annual meeting of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in New York City on January 
9, E. H. Broadwell, vice-president of the Fisk Rubber Co., of 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, was reelected second vice-presi- 
dent and a director, and W. O. Rutherford, general sales mana- 
ger of The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, was elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

All of the other officers were reelected, as follows: president, 
C. W. Stiger; first vice-president, C. E. Thompson; third vice- 
president, T. J. Wetzel; treasurer, L. M. Wainwright. 

In addition to Mr. Broadwell, three other retiring directors 
were reelected, as follows: L. M. Wainwright, Christian Girl, 
E. W. Beach. 

The fourteenth annual banquet which followed at the Waldorf- 
\storia was attended by over 500 members and guests. It con- 
sisted of a combined dinner, vaudeville performance, war lecture 
and motion picture entertainment of patriotic character intended 
primarily to show the achievements of automobiles, motorboat 
submarine chasers and airplanes in the war. 

The annual Automobile Salon held at the Hotel Astor, 
York City, preceding the automobile show, was patronized by 
There were about twenty exhibitors in 





New 


many interested visitors. 
all, ‘including car and accessories manufacturers. 





During automobile week the tires made by the Miller Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, were exhibited at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. 





The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut, had 
a tire exhibit at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, during 


automobile week 
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The New York Automobile Show. 


HE keen intérest. shown by the public in the eighteenth 
annual automobile show that was held at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, January 8 to 12, emphatically 

dispelled all doubts concerning 1918, thus forecasting good. busi- 
ness prospects for the great automobile industry during. the 
coming season. 

The. wartime spirit was shown in the general decorations that 
consisted of flags and>panels representing the war colors.of. the 
Allies. The main floor was decorated with brilliant stands of 
colors of all the allied nations, and mural paintings of American 
soldiers at the front emphasized thé patriotic sentiment of the 
decorative display. 

The automobile exhibits, occupying the main floor, the second 
floor and part of the third, were representative of the best and 
newest products of the industry. The designs of the various cars 


exhibited ultimate refine 


cluded vulcanizing cements, combination. cements, patching ce- 
ments and wood-rim cements. Other specialties, mcluding rubber 
spring bumpers, both oblong and round, of three sizes, small, 
medium and large; tire talc; matting; rubber goggles, both red 
and gray; reliners; tire plaster; lamp connections and wind-shield 
rubber, were interesting features of the Essex exhibit. 

The Keystone Rubber Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, 
manufacturer of reliners, inner tubes, packing and mechanical rub- 
ber goods, exhibited its full line of rubber automobile accessories. 
These included the Keystone tube that is made in red or gray; 
the Keystone non-cement patches that are packed in flat manila 
envelopes or cans so that the motorists may keep them in their 
pockets or under the cushions for use in an emergency. No 
cements or acids are required and a puncture may be easily and 
In addition were shown the Key- 

stone-Imperial outside 


quickly repaired by a novice. 





ment in power plant and 


tire boot in both the 





body construction rather 
than 
flected the marked prog- 


perfection 


novelty, and re 


ress toward 
attained by American 
manufacturers during the 


past year 


The accessories and 
parts exhtbits occupied 
the entire third and 
fourth floors, where the 


} 


desire of the visitors to 


see and learn was ex 
ceeded only by the will 
ingness on the part of 
the exhibitors to show 


their goods. Among the 
principal exhibits of in 
terest to the rubber trade 


were the following 





TIRES, TUBES, ETC 


The tire 
represented many ol 
the best-known makers 
of pneumatic and solid tires, those most prominent being Ajax, 
Firestone, Fisk, Goodrich, Goodyear, Miller, Pennsylvania and 
United States 

The Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, exhibited its super- 
tires with both the non-skid and ribbed tread, guaranteed for 
5,000 miles. The tubes manufactured by this 
company were a feature of the display. 

The Armstrong inner tube equipped with the Kahn automatic 
valve was exhibited by the Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., Roch- 
ester, New York. The Kahn valve shows just how much pres- 
sure there is in the tire, thus making it impossible to over- 
pressure, has been 
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laminated inner 


inflate, as it whistles when the proper air 
reached. 

The large line of automobile accessories manufactured by the 
Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey, attracted much 
attention and favorable comment. At this exhibit were shown 
the Essex inner tube, known as the Master red tube, and also 
the blow-out patches and reliners which are well-known special- 
ties of this company. The exhibit included the various types of 
radiator hose and pump tubing, brake lining, Ford transmission 
sets, mats, and gas-engine packing in both red and black. Here 


were also displayed a complete line of rubber cements that in- 
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lace-on and _  hook-on 
style, also Imperial re- 
liners, and blow-out 
patches that are manu- 
factured by the Keystone 
company. A novel spe- 
cialty, the Keystone vul- 
canizing fluid, is offered 
to the repair man for 
use in repairing hot- 
water bottles, boots, etc., 
by the acid-curing proc- 
This fluid is put 
up in bottles with pat- 
ented stopples. 

The Sterns Tire & 
Tube Co. St. Louis, 
Missouri, exhibited the 
Sternwear reinforced in- 
ner tube that consists 
of a heavily built, rein- 
forced fabric. The extra 
thickness of the tube and 
the fabric protection are 
the features of this tube 
that is designed to prevent punctures a7 Mowouts. 

An inner tube, known as the Bonner tube, was shown by 
Ernest D. Story, New York City. This tube, due to its con- 
struction, is claimed to be self-healing and therefore puncture- 








esss. 





Murat DEcORATION AT THE 


proot. 

The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, had a large and comprehensive display of the standard goods 
and automobile specialties made by the company. Here were shown 
the Ideal red inner tube and the Viking gray inner tube, inner 
sleeves, reliners and outside boots of the well-known Voorhees 
brand. There were cementless patches, fabric patches, valve 
bases of rubber, as well as vulcanizing gums, cements, and re- 
building fabrics widely used in tire repairing. The Voorhees 
lines of pure gum tubing, air hose, both plain and armored, were 
shown, as well as various other specialties, such as rubber 
bumpers, mallets and valve washers, packing, etc., manufactured 
by this company. 


ACCESSORIES AND REPAIR DEVICES. 


The Adamson Manufacturing Co., East Palestine, Ohio, maker 
of repair vulcanizers of all sorts, exhibited its full line of machines 
and tire repair specialties. Here were to be seen Model U vulcan- 
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iaer for tubes and casings, Model T for inner tubes only, and the 
Model E 5-minute vulcanizer. For private garages and repair 


shops, Model S is recommended, and for motércycle and bicycle, 


tire repairing, the Model F is provided. Alf thesé vulcanizers 
are absolutely automatic in operation and require no attention 
ether than to apply the patch, attach the vulcanizer and light it. 


The Coffield tire protector is an all-rubber band, vulcanized 
in one continuous piece, and is placed betweén the casing and 
the tire without being glued, cemented or vulcanized at any 
point. This device is intended to resist punctures and eliminate 
tire troubles. ‘ : 

The Eastern Rubber C6., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, maker of 
Magic rubber mend; demonstrated this product and ‘its useful- 
ness in actual practice. It is recommended for repairing rubber 
boots, rubber shoes, hot-water bottles, rubber cloths, hose, 
blankets and in fact any other article made of soft rubber; also 
for tube splicing and for use in the application of new valve 
pads. Moreover, as a material with which to repair quickly 
tires, such as small punctures, cuts, or blisters of casings and 
inner tubes, it has obvious advantages. The material is sup- 
plied in cans in the form of a black gum that is applied to the 
repair with no other tools than the fingers and vulcanizers with- 
out the aid of applied heat. 

The Essenkay tire filler, a substitute for air in tires, exhibited 
by the Essenkay Products Co., Chicago, Illinois, is a brown, 
flexible, highly resilient material that occupies the casing in place 
of the ordinary inner tube. It is obvious that by the use of this 
material punctures, blow-outs, and rim cuts will be eliminated 


and a much longer period of wear obtained from tires thus 
equipped. 

The specialties of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York, were exhibited in well-arranged cases and attracted much 


attention. The Schrader Universal tire-pressure gage, the Schra- 
der pump .connection and Universal valve were here exhibited, 
together with the Schrader Universal valve repair tool that is 
adaptable for rethreading the valve-cap thread, refinishing the 
top of the valve stem, rethreading the inner thread of the valve 
and removing the valve inside of the valve stem. A modification 
of the standard tire-pressure gage to make it adaptable for 
pneumatic tires on heavy vehicles, such as motor trucks and 
fire apparatus, was also shown. This consists of the standard 
gage fitted with an angle foot and indicating sleeve calibrated 
from 40 to 170 pounds, thus providing a gage for measuring the 
pressure in truck tires as large as 8% inches. If required, the 
indicating sleeve may be calibrated to 200 pounds. 

C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wisconsin, maker of tire repair 
vulcanizers, both gas and electrically heated, exhibited a full and 
comprehensive line of Shaler specialties. Among these were 
the Shaler gasoline vulcanizer and the portable electrical vul- 
canizer for home use. Ford-Kit, Tube-Kit and the Ford Tube- 
Kit gasoline or alcohol vulcanizers were also shown. The new 
Shaler 5-minute vulcanizer consists of a metal container for 
holding the combustible disk which furnishes the heat. This 
unit is clamped over the puncture and the combustible disk 
lighted, thus creating just the amount of heat to vulcanize the 
repair. The outfits, including clamp, 12 patches and heat units, 
and sandpaper, are conveniently carried in the tool box. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCESSORIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


Anotker new device shown was the Common-Sense shock ab- 
sorber manufactured by the Common-Sense Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, New Jersey. This is a simple and efficient shock ab- 
sorber that is easily applied to any car, the strap that passes 
between the snubbing device being made of frictioned belting 
material. 

The Tungar rectifier.for charging, starting and lighting bat- 
teries in the home garage was shown in the booth of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. This device will 
charge one 3-cell, two 3-cell, or one 6-cell battery at six amperes. 


The Tungar rectifier for public garages and battery charging sta- 
tions will charge any number of cells from 3 to 30 at six amperes. 
Motor generator sets for charging ignition batteries were also 
shown. * » 

Silent chains are now generally used in modern motor con- 
struction, and’ the Morse Chain Co. Ithaca, New York, offered 
a very practical exhibit showing the use of silent chains in satis- 
factorily solving the difficult. driving problems presented by sev- 
eral well-known motors. Here the silent chain was used on the 
front end of the motor for driving the cam-shaft and the acces- 
sory shaft and providing an effectual substitute for the usuatly 
noisy and troublesome gears. The: principle of the frictionless 
“Rocker-Joint” used in the Morse: chain construction was clearly 
demonstrated, and the Morse adjustable: sprocket used for: tak- 
ing up the slack in the chain was another interesting feature. 

L. J. Mutty Co., Boston, Massachusetts, manufacturer of high- 
grade automobile rubber cloths and fabrics, exhibited large sam- 
ples of the various goods made by this company for the trade. 
Included in the great variety of samples shown that are now 
most popular for automobile tops, seat covers and upholstery, 
were Dridek leather and rubber finished materials. 

Raybestos brake-lining with the silver edge, guaranteed for 
one year, was exhibited by the Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. Here also was to be seen the Raybestos brake-lining 
for Ford transmissions that is recommended to the trade as an 
article of quality. This company also makes external emergency 
brakes for Ford cars, consisting of two duplex contracting 
brakes, 8% by 114 inches, lined with Raybestos, and two sup- 
porting fixtures, together with the necessary pull rods and clamps 
to attach the device properly. 

The H. C. Rich Auto Accessories Co., New York City, ex- 
hibited the Rico Ford pedal covers of soft rubber for attach- 
ment to the pedal by means of a metal plate having eight prongs 
which are bent over the pedal, holding the pad firmly in place. 

Rubber pedal pads of great variety were exhibited by the 
George H. Rives Manufacturing Co., Inc.. New York City. 
Eleven designs were shown that were made of high-grade white 
rubber, adaptable to the pedals of all sorts of cars. These pads 
are provided with metal clips, enabling one to make quick and 
permanent attachment to the pedal, so that the foot of the motor- 
ist is prevented from slipping, and serious accidents are thereby 
avoided. 

Among the prominent new devices shown, in which rubber is 
used, the Prest-O-Grip anti-skid chain for all makes and sizes 
of solid tires, single and dual, was of interest. In these grips 
rubber packing is used on the inside of the clamps which permit 
the attachment of this device to the wheels. The maker is the 
Rowe Co., Plantsville, Connecticut. 

At the exhibit of the Woodworth Manufacturing Corp., Ni- 
agara Falls, New York, makers of motor car accessories, a spring 
lubrication device of interest was noticed. It is a spring cover 
and lubricator, made of imitation leather, oil- and water-proof, 
and lined with a felt wick. The cover is laced over the spring, 
completely enclosing it, and the felt lining, being saturated with 
oil, will effectively lubricate the spring. Among other accessories 
shown: at this booth were’ the Woodworth trouble-proof tires 
that are provided with a puncture-proof strip of chrome leather 
on the inside of the shoe.’ This firm also manufactures steel- 
studded leather overshoes that are attached to the rim with flat 
steel hooks and are claimed to be puncture-proof. Other ac- 
cessories made by this company include fan belts, tire boots and 
inner sleeves. 

STORAGE BATTERIES. 

Among the manufacturers of storage batteries and accessories 
used in their operation, in the construction of which hard rubber 
parts are used, the following were represented: 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Gould Storage Battery Co., New York City; Willard Storage 
Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


THE OXIDATION OF RUBBER. 


N the “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” Decem- 
ber 15, 1917, Messrs, S. ]. Peachey and M. Leon discuss their 
researches on the oxidation of rubber. Their methods and 

results are given in outline as follows 
One of the authors in 1912 described a form of apparatus for 

carrying out investigations on the aerial oxidation 


A series of experiments on carefully purified rubber 
that the 
ordinarily so slow as to be 


quantitative 


of rubber 


reaction between rubber and oxygen, 


almost imperceptible, becomes suf- 


showed: (1) 
ficiently rapid at 85 degrees C. to render possible direct observa- 
tions on the volume of gas absorbed; (2) that the presence of 
a nominal amount of resin (about 3 per cent for the type of 
rubber employed) exerts a marked retarding effect on the rate of 
oxidation; (3) that the amount of oxygen ultimately taken up 
by the unit molecule of rubber corresponds closely to four atomic 
proportions. 

In the earlier experiments a weighed quantity of raw rubber 
freed of resins and proteids was deposited in a thin film on the 
measuring burette 
apparatus filled 
The flask was heated in a water- 
and the volume 


interior surface of a flask connected with a 


the whole with a 


containing being 
known volume of moist oxygen 


bath at a constant temperature of 85 degrees C., 


mercury, 


of oxygen absorbed was periodically measured as long as ab- 
sorption took place 

In order to ascertain whether either the speed of the reaction 
or the amount of oxygen ultimately taken up was influenced by 
the presence of moisture, parallel experiments were carried out, 
using carefully dried oxygen. The arrangement of ap- 
paratus was employed but the oxygen was thoroughly dried by 


Same 


passing through tubes containing solid potassium hydrate and 
phosphorous pentoxide, respectively. The film of rubber was also 
dried tn vacuo over phosphorous pentoxide. 

It was found that in these circumstances the rubber underwent 
oxidation at practically the same rate as when moist oxygen was 
employed and that the amount of gas taken up was very nearly 
the same in either case. It appears, therefore, that the presence 
or absence of moisture exerts no appreciable influence on the 
course of the reaction. Examination of the gas remaining in the 
flask after the completion of the oxidation revealed the presence 
of an appreciable and somewhat variable amount of carbon 
dioxide which appeared to be a normal product of the oxidation. 
Fron? experimental data the authors conclude that during the 
oxidation ‘of a molecule of ‘rubber approximately one quarter of 
an atomic proportion of carbon was converted into carbon 
dioxide. The-carbon dioxide being formed from its own volume 
of oxygen, it follows that the amount of oxygen acting was some- 
what greater than that which was absorbed and which was con- 
tained in the resinous oxidation products. 

Experiments were carried out to determine the action of oxygen 
on a thin film of vulcanized rubber. Suitable quantities of a 
solution of raw rubber in benzene and a standard solution of sul- 
phur in the same solvent were run into the flask which was then 
slowly rotated while the solvent was evaporated in a current of 
air. The film was dried in vacuo and vulcanized by immersion 
of the flask in an oil bath heated to 140 degrees C. for two and a 
half hours. 

The vulcanized film was subsequently oxidized and its complete 
a similar film of 


oxidation required nearly 800 hours, whereas 


raw rubber (containing its natural resin) requires only 100 hours. 
Similar experiments with purified balata appear to indicate that 
from that of rubber in that five 


the oxidation of balata differs 
atoms of oxygen are absorbed during the oxidation of a molecule 
of the hydrocarbon; in other words, the resinous products of the 
oxidation of balata collectively contain an atom of oxygen more 





than those formed from rubber. Further, the amount of carbon 
dioxide produced corresponds with the oxidation of one-third of 
an atom of carbon per unit molecule of balata entering into the 
reaction as against one-fourth of an atom in the case of rubber. 

By a tedious process of distillation and exhaustive treatment 
with solvents four substances were ultimately separated. These 
were: (a) a yellow viscid resin of neutral character, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in all the common organic solvents and agree- 
ing in composition with the formula C,,H.0,; (b) a fawn- 
colored amorphous solid, insoluble in water and light petroleum, 
but soluble in most organic solvents, possessing an acid character 
and agreeing in composition with the formula C,H,O,; (c) a 
brown amorphous substance, insoluble in water and organic sol- 
vents, but soluble in dilute alkalis, its composition approximat- 
ing that required by the formula C,,H,O0,; (d) a reddish amor- 
phous substance, insoluble in water, alkalis and organic solvents 
and agreeing in composition with the formula C,H,O,. 


RESEARCHES ON THE VISCOSITY OF RUBBER 
SOLUTIONS. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

N the communications of the Netherlands Government Institute 

for Advising the Rubber Trade, Dr. A. Van Rossem, director 
of the Institute, has compiled an extended report ‘on the de- 
termination of the viscosity of rubber solutions. 

Following the example of many individual investigators the 
Institute has occupied itself with measuring viscosity, trying to 
find the best method, and studying the many factors which are 
Hatschek’s mathematical theory for 
yy men- 


of influence during the test. 
the viscosity of emulsoids is briefly discussed, followed 
tion of the different methods of measuring viscosity practiced 
In the matter of indicating 


by various investigators in this field. 
“viscosity 


the viscosity, J. G. Fol expresses its value by the 
number,” defined as the area limited by the viscosity curve, the 
coordinate axes and the ordinate at a concentration of one per 
Gorter has shown that the calculation of the relative vis- 
dividing the time of running of the rubber solution 


cent. 
cosity, by 
by that of the solvent (benzene) as was proposed by Fol, is too 
low by 12 per cent. This is caused by the viscosity of benzene 
being so small that the equation giving the viscosity constant 
becomes a different one for benzene from that for rubber solu- 
Gorter proposed to indicate the viscosity by the “viscosity 
This viscosity index 


tions. 
index” in place of the “viscosity number.” 
is the logarithm of the relative viscosity of a solution of one per 
cent. It is perfectly clear that it is equally right to use the vis- 
cosity number and the relative viscosity at a definite concentra- 
tion, as the indication for the viscosity, for both are equally 
good as criterions for the viscosity curves. In order to obtain 
reliable figures, it is necessary to choose the relative viscosity 
of a solution of one per cent, the highest concentration which 
can be used for this purpose. Consequently the determination 
of the viscosity is reduced to making one test of the relative 
viscosity with a solution of arbitrary concentration 
Van Rossem has calculated, from a large number of experi- 
mental results, the average viscosity numbers belonging to the 
relative viscosities of one per cent solutions with the values 19.5, 
29.5, 39.5, 49.5, 59.5, 69.5 and 79.5, and from this data has pre- 
pared a set of standard viscosity curves. 
DETERMINATION OF VISCOSITY. 
The measurement of viscosity as carried out at the Institute is 


thus described: 


An average rubber sample is cut up finely and about one gram 
is weighed and put in a brown bottle, to which is added 100 c.c. 
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of chemically pure benzene (boiling point 80 degrees C.). The 
bottle is shaken with a machine till all the rubber is dissolved, 
or if this does not take place, till at least 80 per cent is dissolved. 
It is filtered through glass or cotton wool and the time of flowing 
through the capillary is taken in diffused light, with the Ostwald 
capillary viscosimeter of “standard dimensions.” The first reading 
is adopted in the calculations; a second one follows to trace any 
grave errors in the first; this one should give only a trifle lower 
result than the first. The time of running divided by that of 
pure benzene furnishes the “relative viscosity.” The concentration 
of the solution is then determined by evaporating 25 c.c. in a 
previously weighed dish. On the chart of standard viscosity 
curves one locates the point corresponding with the calculated 
relative viscosity and the concentration found, and if this point 
is not already on one of the curves a new curve is inserted 
between the existing ones, which can be done without difficulty 
by hand. The value of the relative viscosity at a concentration 
of one per cent is then read off on this curve. From the stand- 
ard curves the viscosity number can then be found. 

Concerning the many factors of influence during the test the 
following points may be summarized. 

The “constant of viscosity” of a rubber solution is, apart from 
the temperature, dependent on the nature of the solvent, as well 
as on the dissolved material, and on the concentration. To com- 
pare the properties of rubbers according to their viscosity, the 
solutions must be made with the same solvent and at identical 
concentrations. As a means of differentiating rubber values the 
correspondence of results is considered for the same series of 
samples as regards the influence of other concentrations, other 
solvents and the personal factor. 


INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE AND ACID ON VISCOSITY. 


Usually, neither the raw rubber nor the benzene used for 
measuring the viscosity are carefully dried. Experiments made 
by the Institute proved, however, that care in this respect has to 
be taken. With absolutely dry benzene a slightly lower vis- 
cosity is obtained than with ordinary benzene, which always con- 
tains some moisture. 

Investigations on the action of small quantities of acid on the 
viscosity of rubber made by the Institute have fully confirmed 
its great influence. From considerable data no relation could be 
found between the degree of acidity and the viscosity of sheets 
and crépes. This does not alter the fact that in any case it is 
advisable to use for the viscosity measurements a solvent which 
is perfectly free from acid. For this reason chloroform, tri- 
chlorethylene and other liquids which by decomposition easily 
yield traces of acids, must be considered unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

INFLUENCE OF INCOMPLETE SOLUTION ON VISCOSITY. 

By fractionally dissolving rubber in benzene, Stevens obtained 
fractions showing a different viscosity and attributed this differ- 
ence to a decreasing percentage of resin in the fractions, as resin 
is more readily dissolved than rubber. Investigations by Van 
Heurn show that there is an important difference between the 
viscosity numbers of fractions most rapidly dissolved and those 
more slowly dissolved. There may be three causes for this: 

1. The a lowering influence on the viscosity and 
dissolve more readily. This difficulty is avoided, when making 
the solution, by shaking with benzene so long that nothing more 
is dissolved. 

2. On continued shaking, nitrogenous compounds often dis- 
appear from the insoluble part and are brought into “solution” 
by the protective action of the rubber solution. The viscosity 
number may rise in consequence. 

3. It is conceivable that the caoutchouc hydrocarbon consists 
of several polymers which dissolve with greater difficulty and 
possess a higher viscosity number in ratio to their molecular 
weight. It is obvious that if this conception is right, this occur- 
rence must be very unfavorable for the measuring of the vis- 
cosity. For, in that case, one could never obtain a precise idea 
of the viscosity when the rubber does not dissolve completely, 
and the viscosity number would therefore lose its value for the 


resins have 


study of most Para rubbers, many sheets, and some crépes. 

It is evident from the preceding that on making viscosity meas- 
urements the greatest possible part of the rubber must be dis- 
solved, but when this does not completely succeed a conclusion 
may be drawn from the viscosity number with a certain amount 
of reserve (caution). 

INFLUENCE OF NATURE OF SOLVENT ON VISCOSITY. 

The influence of benzene, toluene and carbon tetrachloride has 
been studied, and from the results obtained the following con- 
clusions were reached: 

l. The quotient of the relative viscosities of various rubbers 
for two different solvents is not constant. 

2. This ratio is higher with rubbers of high viscosity than 
with those of low viscosity. 

3. The ratio seems to increase in proportion to the increase 
of the viscosity of the rubbers. 

From this is shown the great importance of different investi- 
gators using the same solvent for viscosity measurements in 
order to obtain results that will bear comparison. 

INFLUENCE OF RESIN COMPOUNDS ON VISCOSITY. 

Various tests have been carried out on the influence of the 
resin compounds on the viscosity of the rubber solution. In this 
connection attention is called to the work by Axelrod and by 
Schidrowitz. The latter concluded that, in general, deresination 
causes increase in the viscosity. Fol, on the other hand, came 
to the conclusion that for Castilloa rubber, deresination some- 
times causes an increase, and in other cases a decrease in the 
viscosity. He was, however, able to prove that there were two 
circumstances which had to be taken into account, namely, by 
removing the resin the viscosity is increased, but heating during 
the extraction causes it again to be decreased. The final result 
must, therefore, be taken as the effect of the two actions com- 
bined. Van Heurn confirmed this for Congo. 


IMPORTANCE OF VISCOSITY MEASUREMENTS. 

Van Heurn proved the important fact that there exists almost 
a direct proportion between the breaking load of raw rubber 
and the viscosity number, and the results of his experiments 
also justify the conclusion that direct proportion exists between 
the viscosity of a raw rubber and its tensile strength. 

Thus the viscosity number offers a direct measure for the me- 
chanical properties of raw rubber. 

Although the measurement of the viscosity must be an excel- 
lent way of judging rubber, when not used in the vulcanized 
state, it is not to be assumed that the viscosity gives an insight 
as to the behavior during vulcanization, or as to the properties 
of the vulcanized product. Such a conclusion could be justified 
only by special investigation. 

The Institute published in 1914 a paper in which is shown 
that when vulcanizing in a constant way there exists a close 
relation between the coefficient of vulcanization and the viscos- 
ity number and also between this number and mechanical proper- 
ties after vulcanization. 

The value of these correlated coefficients leads to the conclu- 
sion that in general a high viscosity number of raw rybber 
points to a high coefficient of vulcanization and therefore to 
good mechanical properties after vulcanization during one and 
one-half hours, using seven and one-half per cent of sulphur. 
Hence the viscosity number is, in the main, a measure for the 
velocity of vulcanization, and this confirms a supposition often 
expressed in literature. 

This reservation should be made—on the addition of “artificial 
catalysts” entirely different results will be procured. It is not 
to be concluded that it is really the grade of polymerization of 
the caoutchouc molecule which determines the velocity of vul- 
canization. For the possibility is not excluded that high viscosity 
in itself is an indication for other circumstances which increase 
the velocity of vulcanization, and that this high viscosity is a 
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secondary occurrence, unimportant in itself for that velocity. 
However, it has been shown that viscosity measurements are a 
valuable expedient when valuing raw rubber. More particularly 
on the plantations, where this valuing cannot easily be based 
on the behavior during vulcanization, the determination of the 
viscosity can supply important indications for the quality of the 
product. It should also be noticed that with the settlement of the 
relation between viscosity and mechanical properties on the one 
hand, and the correlation between viscosity and behavior on vul- 
canization on the other, the empirical way of judging as to the 
mechanical “nerve” of the rubber becomes justified to a certain 
extent 
SWELLING OF RUBBER IN DIFFERENT LIQUIDS. 

A few tests on this subject have been carried out by the Insti- 
tute, but the method of carrying out the swelling test has not 
yet been worked out sufficiently. From preliminary tests it may 
be concluded that there exists a parallelism between viscosity 
and swelling as valuation methods, which, however, follows more 
particularly from experiences gained with other colloidal sub- 
stances. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
UNITED STATES 

Ocotitto Gum So.ution.—A composition of matter including 
commercial ocotillo gum and an aqueous solution; also the same 
in acid solution. [Jefferson D. Crawford and Joseph Hughes, 
San Francisco, California, assignors to Cactus Rubber Gum Co., 
Phoenix, Arizona. United States Patent No. 1,249,034.] 

VULCANIZING RuBBER AND Propucts Ostainep.—A process for 
treating rubber or similar material, comprising the addition of an 
organic nitro-compound to the rubber and vulcanizing by the 
action of this compound. [Iwan Ostromislensky, Petrograd, Rus- 
sia, assignor to New York Belting & Packing Co., New York city, 
United States Patent No. 1,249,180.] 

VULCANIZING RuBBER AND Propucts Ostainep.—A process for 
treating rubber or similar material, comprising the addition 
of benzoyl peroxide to the rubber and inducing vulcanization to 
take place under the action of this material. [Iwan Ostromis- 
lensky, Petrograd, Russia, assignor to New York Belting & 
Packing Co., New York City. United States Patent No. 
1,249,181.] 

VuLcANiz1Inc RusBBerR WITH SELENIUM.—The process comprises 
incorporating with the rubber a quantity of selenium or its com- 
pounds prior to or during vulcanization, together with an artifi- 
cial accelerator, such as beta-naphthylamine. [Charles R. Boggs, 
Arlington Heights, Massachusetts, assignor to Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., Boston, Massachusetts. United States Patent No. 
1,249,272. ] 

Process ror LEATHER-LIKE MarertaL.—The method consists 
in boiling linseed oil and calcium rosinate to gelatinous consist- 
ency, then compounding with American ochre and iron oxide, 
impregnating fibrous material with this compound, and finally 
[Albert G. Emery, New York city, assignor to 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, United 





oxidizing it. 
Rubber Regenerating Co., 
States Patent No. 1,249,360.] 

Sore Composition—A mixture of crude rubber, ground vul- 
canized rubber scrap or ground vulcanized scrap friction fabric, 
suiphur and an alkali in specified proportions. [Russell D. Belden, 
Akron, Ohio, assignor to The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
United States Patent No, 1,250,418.] 

ORNAMENTING Rupper ArtIcLes.—The process consists of dip- 
ping the article on its form in a rubber solvent to distort the sur- 
face by forming porous ridges upon it when still on the form. 
Then immersing the article in a coloring solution to allow the 
porous portions to absorb more of the coloring solution than the 
remaining portions, which remain tight to the form. [Frank J. 
Creque, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. United States Patent No. 


1,251,182. ] 


CANADIAN. 

VULCANIZING Process AND Compounp. Treating rubber by the 
addition of a vulcanizing agent containing oxygen (mono-cyclic 
aromatic nitro-compound) in the presence of a metallic oxide 
(litharge) and of a nitrogenous anti-aging material (aromatic 
amine). [William E. Lake, New York City, New York, as- 
signee of Iwan Ostromislensky, Petrograd, Russia. Canadian 
patent No. 179,352. 

VULCANIZING Process AND Compounp. A process for treat- 
ing rubber, comprising the addition of sulphur, an organic dye 
normally injured by sulphur under vulcanizing, an agent adapted 
to prevent such injury, and a metallic oxide serving as an accel- 
erator and inducing vulcanization. [The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., assignee of William E. Lake, New York City, 
New York, assignee of Iwan Ostromislensky, Petrograd, Russia. 
Canadian patent No. 179,353.] 

VULCANIZING Process AND Compounp. Treating rubber with 
a vulcanizing dye containing a nitro-group in the presence of 
lead oxide and naphthylamine. [William E. Lake, New York 
City, New York, assignee of Iwan Ostromislensky, Petrograd, 
Canadian patent No. 179,379.] 


Russia. 





LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
THE MACMICHAEL VISCOSIMETER. 

N the MacMichael viscosimeter a disk is suspended in a cup 

of fluid. The force exerted by the rotation of the fluid on the 
This force is equal and opposite to that 
applied: to the cup. 
In operation the disk 
is suspended in the 
cup of finid by a 
torsion Wire about 
10 inches long run- 
ning down through 
the stem~ of the 
plunger and fastened 
near the bottom. 
The cup and plunger 
may be removed and 
replaced without 
manipulating any 
catches or fasten- 
ings. The cup is oil- 
jacketed, being 
formed of two pieces 
Within the oil jacket is immersed an elec- 
tric heating coil. This coil draws current from the same line as 
the motor, only one connection being necessary. The fluid to be 
tested is heated in place. The operation is very rapid. Stirring 
is effected by a slight vertical movement of the plunger. For low 
temperature work the fluid and the adjacent parts are chilled in 
an ice bath cr brine solution. 

In operating, the cup is filled to the mark on the side with the 
fluid to be tested (about 100 c.c.). The temperature is raised or 
lowered by means of the heating coils. The deflection noted on 
the dial is the viscosity of the fluid. Calibration of the instru- 
ment is effected by testing with a standard fluid of known viscos- 
ity. Sugar syrup is used for this purpose. The instrument with 
its thermometer and pipette is complete in itself. In its latest 
form it includes an indicator for showing speed of revolution of 
the cup. This indicator is not shown in the cut. No stop-watch 
or other accessories are required and any careful operator may 
learn to use it in a very short time. [Eimer and Amend, 211 
Third avenue, New York City.] 


plunger is measured. 














of heavy spun brass. 





A Device ror SounpING AN ALARM. Anticipating overflow of 
a bottle receiving a liquid, consists of an electric contact closing 
by a float as the level of the liquid nears the top, and causing 
a bell to ring. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


STEEL-JACKETED ELECTRIC HEATER UNIT. 


HE steel-jacketed electric heater unit shown in the accom- 
= panying illustration has been put to innumerable uses in all 
kinds of industrial plants for heating crane cabs, valve, 
pump and meter-houses, and various other applications. The ease 
of conducting electric current to remote corners makes the use of 
electric heat simpler than any other. The heater unit shown is 
of 500 watts capacity and may be connected up in multiple to 
any alternating or direct current circuit where the voltage is 
not in excess of 250 volts. Only as many as are actually re- 
quired need be installed, yet additions can be made as easily as 
adding electric lamps. Just as lamps are placed singly or in 
groups in locations where light is required, so also are these 
units mounted singly or in groups in locations where heat is 
required. 
The units are flat like an ordinary meter, the dimensions being 
3/18 by 1% by 23% inches. All parts are enclosed and no 





porcelain, cement, asbestos or molded insulation material is used. 
Insulated eyelet holes permit the use of ordinary screws for 
mounting—terminal connectors are placed at each end. In 
mounting, space is provided between units and between unit and 
surface on which it is mounted to allow for a good circulation 
of air. [Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. } 





SHERARDIZING INNER TUBE POLES. 


Sherardizing is not incorrectly called a form of dry galvaniz- 
ing and consists of placing the articles to be treated in a con- 
tainer, surrounding them with zinc dust and then placing the 
loaded container in a furnace where the articles are baked. 
When thus processed the articles have a grayish-white or silvery 
finish that penetrates the metal. Therein lies the particular 
value of sherardizing, for it will not peel off and if rust should 
form it cannot work under the coating and destructively spread. 

Inner tube mandrels are sherardized by placing them in a 
car similar to that shown in the illustration. As nearly all 
tubes are 10 feet 6 inches long, the 13-foot cars are used more 
frequently, but tubes 17 feet long can be treated in the longest 
car. The mandrels are first polished and then arranged in rows 
of uniform width, particular care being taken that the tubes do 
not touch, as sherardizing is imperfect when metal surfaces are 
in contact. Zinc dust is then carefully packed about each mandrel 
so that pockets will not form when the dust settles. 

After the tubes are packed, the car is sealed and run into 
the oven where it is heated for nine hours. As the pores of the 
mandrels expand the dust penetrates into them, forming an 
alloy with the metal, thus causing another factor of resistance 
in addition to the surface coating. When the mandrels are 


removed from the car, they present a silver-white appearance, 
and are ready-for use in making inner tubes. Some manufac- 
turers have all mandrels buffed after sherardizing, although 

















there seems to be a difference of opinion concerning the neces- 
sity or efficacy of that operation. [The Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio.] 


ROOVERS EMBOSSING PRESS. 

Type embossing presses are of use in rubber mills for making 
pattern letter plates, tags and brands, the latter in particular being 
largely used for branding tires, hose and other molded goods. 
This machine, moreover, should be of interest to rubber planters 
in producing tree-tags for recording purposes. 

The metal tape from which the plates are made is furnished 
in rolls and may be of zinc, brass, frosted aluminum or colored 
aluminum. The plates may be made with one letter or figure 
adjoining as large a number of letters or figures as may be de- 
sired. 

The metal strip is fed automatically between circular die plates 
on which are the alphabet, figures, period, apostrophe, dash and 
slanting line for fractions. The dial is in plain view, showing all 
the characters corresponding with the die plates, also the words, 
“start,” “finish,” and “space.” 

To make a plate the dial is turned so that the word “start” is 
under the index; the handle is then pressed down, thus feeding 
the strip, so that the beginning of the plate has the right length. 
The dial is then turned so that the first letter or figure desired 
comes under the index, when the handle is pressed down again, 
feeds the strip the proper distance to receive the character and 
embosses it on the strip. The dial is then turned and the handle 
pressed down on whatever other characters are desired. The 
plate is completed by pressing down the handle on the word 





“finish,” which cuts off the plate, rounding and perforating its 
end and rounding and perforating the beginning of the next plate. 

By this system plates may he embossed with high or low figures 
or letters in the following sizes: 1/8, 3/16, 1/4, 9/32, 5/16, 3/8, 
1/2, 5/8 and 3/4-inch type or letters. [Roovers Brothers, 100 
Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, New York.] 
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THE WHITNEY SOLID TIRE TESTER. 

In order to overcome the unsatisfactory results, the inconven- 
ience and expense of testing tires for efficiency on the road, 
an instrument for testing solid tires by the drop method has 
been recently perfected. Af- 
ter several years’ experience 
it is found that the results 
obtained by this method check 
up very closely with the road 
tests and give a fairly accu- 
rate indication of the effect of 
the quality cf the rubber com- 
pound on the mileage on one 
charge of the battery 

The tire tester consists of 
a metal tube 32 inches long 
and 154 inches in diameter, 
slotted part way on. one 
side. A plunger is contained 
in the tube and is free to 
move in it \ pin in the 
plunger projects through the 
slot and a pointer on the pin 
moves over a scale along the 
slot. The graduations on the 
scale are %-inch apart and 
range from 0 to 100. When 
the plunger is at the bottom 
of the tube and is resting on 
the tire the pointer is at 0. When the plunger is at the top of 
the tube and is in position to be dropped the pointer is at 100. 
\ latch is arranged to support the plunger at the top and by 
pushing it to one side the plunger is uniformly released. The 
reading of a tire’s efficiency is obtained by observing the high 
est points reached by the pointer on the rebound of the plunger 
when dropped from 100 

The tester is placed on the highest part of the tire and is 
held vertically. It should not be pressed down on the tire but 
should rest lightly on it. The tire itself should be held in a 
vertical plane and not inclined at an angle. The tire must be 
supported by something solid. When it is tested before it is 
mounted on the wheel it should be supported directly under- 
neath the tester. When the tire is not of the solid base type or 
or has no stiffening metal band to which it can be mounted it 
should be braced so that it will rigidly maintain its shape. 
When the tire is tested on the wheel the latter should stand 
on a solid floor and the tester he held straight above,a spoke 

The efficiency of a tire varies considerably with,its tempera- 
ture.. It is therefore necessary to test all tires df the same tem 
peratare to get a correct comparison. By making a series of 
tests on different tires at various temperatures, curves may be 
plotted that will give in a general way the amount of variation 
of efficiency due to temperature. A tire may then be tested at 
any temperature and its temperature noted; its efficiency may 
then be found at some standard temperature. Care should be 
taken that the temperature of the tire is obtained and not that 
of the surrounding air, as there is apt to be considerable varia- 
tion between them unless the tire has been standing for some 
time -in a room at constant temperature. It also takes some 
time for the temperature of a tire to become uniform through- 
out and some allowance must be made for this 

When two or three readings are taken on the same spot of the 
tire, the last reading will be higher than the first, due to the tire 
having been softened slightly by the impact of the plunger, there- 
fore to get a true reading at the observed temperature the first 
reading should be the one recorded. If another reading is desired 
as a check, the tire should be shifted so as to present a new surface. 
{Commercial Truck Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.] 
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MACHINERY PATENTS. 

CORD IMPREGNATING APPARATUS. 

HE individual strands of a cord are momentarily untwisted, 

impregnated with rubber solution, and twisted again during 
the passage of the cord through this apparatus. The illustration is 
a vertical section of tank 
A, on which is mounted 
reel B, from which cord 
C passes through solu- 
tion D around pulley E 
to the spreading device 
F, where the individual 
strands are separated 
and then passed through 
the retwisting device G, 
over pulley H, to the 
wind-up reel. A weight 
I, carried on a_ center 
rod, provides means for 
actuating the suspended spreading device by gravity. 

When the cord is pulled in the direction of the arrow the 
spreading device is lifted and the action of the weight untwists 
the cord in cage F and retwists the cord in cage G, the individual 
strands being impregnated during their upward passage through 
the solution. The coated strands are dried in a current of warm 
air produced by a fan-blower before retwisting. [Clair G. Hoover, 
assignor to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron. 
Ohio. United States patent No. 1,251,032.] 














PRESS FOR MAKING COMPOSITE INSULATING SHEETS. 

This press is used in the manufacture of composite insulating 
sheets or plates and is designed to distribute uniform pres- 
sure over the entire sheet, thereby eliminating creases and blisters 
in the finished material. 

In the front elevation 
of the press shown here- 
with, the upper plate A 
is stationary while the 
lower one, B, is operated 
vertically by two hy- 
draulic rams, both plates 
being chambered for 
steam. The lower plate 
is divided transversely at 
C into two sections, the 
=. = inner edges of which are 
supported by four spring- 
| controlled pistons held 
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satan 

in the head D, the sec- 
; bee .s tions of the plate form- 
be , : ‘ . 

"| ing a ridge in the mid- 
is eg ny —__| die and sloping toward 


both sides like a roof. 
The outside edges of the divided plate are supported by spring 
buffer levers E, that resist lateral movement of the sections. 
When the superposed sheets of insulating material F are placed 
on the lower press plate and the vertical rams operated, pressure 
is first applied to the middle part of the material, due to the ridge, 
and as the spring pistons are forced downward the inclinations 
of the press plate gradually become less, resulting in a uniform, 
progressive pressure on all parts of the material.. [Emil Kaefely, 
Basel, Switzerland. United States patent No. 1,246,740.] 





OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
1,248,645. Tire machine. W. O. Gottwals, Washington, D. C. 


1,248,681. Separable core for making pneumatic tire casings. J. S. Law 
ritzen, Akron, Ohio. 
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1,248,962. Tubing apparatus. E. G. Webber, assignor to The Fisk Rubber 
o.—both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1,248,963. Tubing die. E. G, Webber, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co. 
—both of Chicopee Falls, ‘Mass. 
1,249,040. Tire building core. P, De Mattia and B. De Mattia—both of 
Clifton, N. J. 
1,249,053. Wire assembling machine. C. R. Evans, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 
1,249,216. Se sperating device for rubber mills. J. J. Shea, assignor to The 
Hartford Rubber Works Co.—both of Hartford, Conn. 
1,249,998. Vulcanizer. S. D, Orser, Russellville, Ala. 
1,250,338. Machine for making flaps for pneumatic tires. E, Nall, as- 
apeer to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 
io 
1,250,504. Core or mandrel. W. F. Ray, Chicago, III. 
1,250,771. Repair vulcanizing device. R. Bean, Berea, Ohio. 
1,250,916. —— for making cord tire skeletons. N. W. McLeod, St. 
ouis, Mo., assignor, by mesne assignments, to American 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1,251,009. Monies packing. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to 
. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 
1,251,088. ear pes apparatus, E. Nall, assignor to The Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio. 


Tire mounting chuck. W. C. Tyler and G. B. Heffelfinger, 
geuiguere to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—all of Akron, 
Ohio 


1,251,138. 














REISSUES. 

14,495. Repair device. H. T. Stephens, Carmathen, assignor to Mustikon, 
Limited, Cardiff—both in Wales. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

179,473. Machine for sheet rubber. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Limited, Montreai, Canada, assignee of M. H. Clark, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N, Y., . A. 

179,474. Paper wrapping machine for tires, The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of T. Midg- 
ley, Lancaster, Ohio, U. S. A. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
110,243 Tire making machine, F, H. Mercer, H. F. H. Blease, and Avon 
India Rubber Co.—ali of Melksham, Wiltshire. 
PROCESS PATENTS. 
BALLOON FABRIC 
HIS is a composite fabric comprising rubberized, interwoven 


bands of parallel interwoven threads of cotton, linen or silk, 
the whole being attached to a thin sheet of pure gum. In order to 
keep the threads in the form of a band before and during the 
process of weaving the 
bands together they are 
passed through rubber 
cement. At the corners 
of the squares formed by 
the edges of the inter- 
woven bands are located 
small discs of fabric that 
close up the small holes 
which would otherwise 
be left in the band layer, 
these discs being cement- 
ed hoth to the rubber and to the band layer. 
The process of making this fabric is to lay on a suitable support 
a sheet of rubber, either partly or fully vulcanized, to form the 
impervious layer, cover its upper surface with rubber cement, and 
then stick the fabric closure discs in place at the proper points, 
after which the surface and discs are given another coating of 
cement, and the layer of thread bands applied. If the applied 
rubber sheet is only partly vulcanized, then the fabric, balloon 
bag or other structure is given a final heating in a suitable 
dry room. The preferred mode of applying the band layer, 




















especially in the manufacture of a balloon where the fabric has 
to be shaped to a curved surface, is to weave the thread bands 
together as they are being laid upon the cement-covered surface 
of the rubber layer and the reinforcing discs, the desired shape 
being imparted by previously mounting the rubber layer upon 
a form having the shape of a section of the balloon. 
Gammeter, Akron, Ohio. 


[John R. 
United States patent No. 1,247,658.] 
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OTHER PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 





1,248,871. Method of producing tires. F. W. Kremer, Carlstadt, N. pe 

1,248,888. Treating products resembling caoutchouc. E. Miinch, assignor 
to Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik—both of Ludwigshafen-on- 
the-Rhine, Germany. 

1,249,030. Method of of ‘ me articles of sheet rubber. F, A. Cigol, Little 
al Ss 

1,250,760. Process and apparatus for fractional distillation and condensa- 
tion. J. W. Aylsworth, East Orange, assignor to Condensite 
Co. of America, Bloomfield—both in N, J. 

1,280,760. Process and apparatus for fractional distillation and condensa- 
tion. J. W. Aylsworth, East Orange, seciqnor to Condensite 
Co. of America, Bloomfield—both in N 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

110,178. India rubber articles. A. E. Alexander, 306 High Holborn, 

London. 





RUBBER IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 

The already extensive employment of rubber in textile manu- 
facturing is constantly growing as its unique qualities are 
adapted to the special requirements of the work. It has proved 
particularly effective as applied at the vital point of contact 
with the textile being processed. Doubtless another decade will 
bring forth many further developments, but the accompanying 
illustration of its products for textile prepared the 


uses, by 




















American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island, gives a good 
idea of the present uses of rubber products in the manufacture 
of textiles. 

Hard rubber bleachery eyes, extra thick, are comparatively 
inexpensive and last longer than the ordinary type because they 
wear smoothly and are not likely to break. Round are 
made in 1%, 3%, 4%, 5 and 6-inch sizes, and there is an oval 
eye three by seven inches. 

Interlocking sectional rubber rings for rolls find a constantly 
increasing use, especially for scouring wool and for wet finish- 
ing operations. 

Rubber spinning rings are supplied to all the silk spinners of 
the country. They may be fastened to the iron centers by the 
purchaser, or will be vulcanized to the centers by the manu- 
facturer if desired for any purpose. A roll covered with fine 
densities of rubber is shown by the illustration herewith. It 
also pictures a Universal wringer for laundry use or squeezing 
purposes, requiring rubber rolls, 12 to 48 inches in length and 
3% to four inches in diameter. Power wringers of other styles 
are also manufactured with rolls of any size. 

Rubber tubes are made in any size and stock desired, while 
rubber pump valves give good service in either hot or cold water 


eyes 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


WHEN A KNITTING BAG IS SOMETHING MORE. 


HE necessit which mothers many inventions sometimes 
shows as much ingenuity in its adaptations as real mothers 


1 
ments and making 





exhibit in their devices for remodeling gi } 
then serve lor sey 
eral purposes lhis 
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for what in the 
t nstance 18 i 
ensible, useful knit 
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type, the one shown its 
made of plain army- 
blue, rubberized  taf- 
feta, and al] the flaps 


and p ckets ire closed 


with snap _ fasteners 
The clever’ features 
are that there are 
pockets for toilet ac 
cessories, knitting 
needles, etc. and a 
folded-in top with rib- 
bon strings which con- 
verts the bag into an 
apron upon occasion 
Being “of rubberized 
material, this bag is 
also suitable for use 
as a bathing-suit bag 
and the extra pockets 
are then no less use- 
ful. (The N. W. B. 
Co., New York City.) 


RIE NIE AUTO PATCH 

This is a novel and effective patching material for repairing 
casings, inner tubes, hose, rubber footwear, clothing, water bot- 
tles, auto tops, etc. The patch is formed of three plies, con- 
sisting of a thin layer of pure rubber vulcanized to a heavy 
twilled cotton backing. This cured rubber ply is surfaced on 
the other side with a coating of about the same thickness of 
unvulcanized red rubber which is protected with a covering of 
glazed cloth. In making a repair the surface to be patched is 
cleaned with gasoline, roughed with emery cloth, and coated 
with rubber cement. When the latter is dry, the raw surface 
of a piece of patching of suitable size is firmly pressed in con- 
tact with the cement. The inherent tackiness of the freshly ex- 
posed unvulcanized surface makes a secure bond with the cement 








ind thus effects a permanent repair |Durkee-Atwood Co., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota.] 


“MISS LIBERTY,’’ A RUBBER KNITTING NEEDLE. 

A knitting needle which does not interfere with a woman's 
neighbors when she knits in street cars and which cannot be lost 
is the latest invention for the patriotic worker for our soldiers 
and sailors. This 
needle is curved, with 





a point at each end, 
the ends crossing each 
other slightly when at 
rest. The work is knit 
around the needle, off 
one end on to the 
other, and it is almost 
impossible to drop 
stitches. Besides, the 


weight of the work is 
evenly distributed on 
the needle and the 
space occupied is con- 
siderably less than 
with wrdinary  knit- 
ting needles. Two sizes 
are made for different 
kinds of work. The 
illustration shows a 
narrow strip of knit- 
ting in position for 
working, but the needle may also be used for knitting socks or 














other round articles. (Greenhut Co., Sixth avenue at 18th and 
19th streets, New York City.) 
A WATERPROOF TOILET CASE 
A completely equipped toilet case has been devised for the use 
of the soldier which not only is waterproof outside but has a 
white rubber lining. It is made of tan waterproof army cloth, 

















with a flap held closed by snap fasteners. A celluloid shield is 
provided for the tooth brush and a small separate case for the 
soap. There are also included military and shaving brushes, 
comb, shaving cream, and wash cloth. (Mark Cross Co., 404 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 
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A RUBBER CHAIR MAT, 

A mat which will save wear on rugs, carpets and floors 
is made of light-gray rubber with a beveled edge which 
permits the castors of chairs to roll over it easily. The 
; mat is of high- 
grade stock with 
smooth, hard- 
finish, flexible 
upper surface and 
a rough - finished 
under surface 
which grips the 
| rug or floor on 
which it rests 
and prevents 
slipping. Its use 
is especially de- 
sirable on hard- 
wood floors to 
protect the finish. 
It comes in four 
sizes, from 36 to 
42 inches in 
diameter, % inch 
thick. [The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin.] 


AN EBONITE GARAGE HAND-LAMP, 





A new garage hand-lamp which has been patented is composed 
throughout of ebonite, with metal parts, plungers and terminals 
protected from contact with moisture and acid fumes. The lamp 
can be locked and sealed, and no screws are required to fasten 












































the lamp guard or leather hanger, thereby avoiding shocks and 
short circuits. There is a special arrangement of the grip in the 
handle which prevents any strain on the wires. [S. Smith & 
Sons (M. A.), Limited, 179-185 Great Portland street, London, 
W. 1, England.] 


A VACUUM-CLEANER GLOVE FOR GROOMING HORSES. 

This recent invention is an ingenious substitute for the familiar 
curry-comb and brush, and comprises a vacuum glove of soft 
rubber that is connected by a rubber hose to a suction pump. 
Leading to this main duct are two 
channels, one starting between the 
thumb and first finger, the other 
between the first and second fin- 
gers. At both these junctures, 
stiff cleaning brushes are inserted, 
being situated in channels in an 
elastic webbing which extends be- 
tween the fingers and allows suffi- 
cient space around each brush to 
insure complete suction of the 
dust into the surrounding vacuum. 
The bristles of the brushes are wrapped around a core of flex- 
ible rubber, in order to permit easy access to all irregularities 
in the surface operated upon. Two modifications of this clean- 
ing glove may be used, if preferred. In one, the channels and 
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brushes are located upon the fingers of the glove instead of 

between them—the webbing being, of course, unnecessary. In 

the other design, a mitten serves the required purpose, and a 

large recess in the palm contains the brushes and air ducts. The 

brushes in all three forms project a slight distance beyond the 

open channels. [Walter B. Guild, Roxbury, Massachusetts.] 
RUBBER FEET FOR THE WASHBOARD. 

One of the rubber washboard holders or feet shown in the 
accompanying cut is attached to each leg of the washboard with 
brass screws and washers. When the washboard is put into 
the tub, at any 
desired angle, the 
bottom surface of 
each ‘rubber hold- 
er rests on the 
bottom of the tub, 
forming a suction 
cup which holds 
the board firmly 
in position. It re- 
mains until air is 





let under the lip by 
raising it a trifle 


lub Bottom, 





with the finger. 





7 This device pre- 
vents the wash- 
board from slipping, eliminates wear on the tub, and allows the 


washer to rub as vigorously on the up-stroke as on the down- 
stroke. It also prevents backache because it makes the board ad- 
justable, and it lightens the actual labor of washing by providing 
a shock-absorber to take up the jar usually experienced by the 
shoulders and back when use is made of the ordinary washboard 
without these rubber holders. (M. C. Frank, 52 Nace street, Oak 
land, California.) 


KHAKI-BACKED RUBBER AVIATORS’ SUITS. 
The needs of the aviator have spurred manufacturers to pro- 
vide clothing affording protection from storms, wind and cold. 
The accompanying illustration shows two developments of the 








aviator’s suit in rubber material with khaki backing. The com- 
pany which makes these specializes in extra sizes for tall men 
and particularly solicits made-to-measure orders, although it 
carries ready-to-wear goods in stock. It advertises the materials 
used to be wind, rain and weather proof. (Sanders Co., 218 
Indiana avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 
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A NEW PATENTED DATING STAMP. 

Most dating stamps look alike but this one, called the wing 
numbering and dating stamp, is different. The bands on which 
the numbers and dates are carried are tensionless, the type 

projecting 
from the 


bands and 
giving the 
device its 
name. The 
stamp is 
s el f-alin- 
ing and is 
unequaled, 
it is claim- 
ed, for 
hand dat- 
ing and 
it prints equally well on flat, 
surfaces (tT. & 


New York City.) 





numbering as 


rough, oval, or yielding 


Buck Manufacturing ( 539 vaadway, 


A RUBBER-PROTECTED HYDROMETER. 

A new hydrometer called the “Workrite,” it is claimed, 
be dropped without breaking and will not roll away when iaid 
placed at the top 
and bottom of the 
glass. The one at the 
top prevents the glass 
from striking any ob- 
one at the bottom 
As the tube at the 


may 


lars 


is dropped, while 


on an uneven surface. Rubber c: are 


ject if the hydrometer the 


is square and minimizes the tendency to roll. 
acci 
not knock 
the 
there is a 


bottom is of flexible rubber, bumping it 


battery jar will 
and thereby 


Inside the 


dentally against a 
out the connection 
and break the float 


small rubber cube 


spill acid 
tube 


which acts as a cushion for 








the float to strike against when the hydrometer 
is in use, and which keeps the float from clos 
ing the passage for the liquid. 

This hydrometer may be obtained alone or 
in conjunction with a glass jar of one quart 
capacity which serves as a container for distilled 
water to be used in refilling batteries. The rub- 
ber collar at the top of the hydrometer then 
becomes*a stopper for the top of the jar, mak- 
ing it dust and air tight (The Automobile 

Cleveland, 





Necessities Co., 5716 Euclid avenue, 
Ohio. ) 


THE “ADJUST-O-SHIELD” FOR SUN AND STORM. 


An attachment to protect the automobile driver from the glare 
of the sun on the windshield and from rain when driving with the 
upper part of the wind- 
shield open, has been 
patented in the form of 
a curtain on a roller, 
which can be adjusted at 
will in any desired posi- 
tion or rolled up out of 
sight when not in use. 
The curtain is made of 
rubberized top material 
and is provided with top 
straps and _ cantilever 
side arms which keep it 
in position and prevent it 
(Michigan Tire & Accessories Co., 





from slipping out of place. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan.) 
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A PRACTICAL ELASTIC PUTTEE, 

The need of the soldier for practical, comfortable and water- 
proof puttees has resulted in the style shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. It is made of khaki and elastic in the same 
manner as elas- 
tic webbing, 
with the excep- 
tion that the 
threads of the 
warp on the in- 
ner side are 
finer, thereby 
giving the put- 
tee a curved 
shape _ which 
adapts itself to 
the contour of 
the leg. At the 
bottom of the 
puttee a straight 
piece khaki 
webbing, without elastic, goes once around the ankle after fas- 
tening the hook which attaches it to the second eyelet of the 
The elastic part of the puttee joins the webbing at this 
around the ankle, over the web- 














of 


shoe. 


point and, in turn, is put once 


bing, to preserve a uniform appearance. The rest of the puttee 
is then wound in the usual manner. At the top there are eye- 
lets at intervals, into one of which is fastened the hook which 


keeps the whole in place. For equestrian purposes the winding 


is reversed. The slipping of the ordinary puttee is eliminated 
in this one 

This outtee [| ae )~—~C«d 
strong 
to the 
of the 


preventing 


offers a 
support 
muscles 
leg, 
swollen feet 
and _ varicose 
and in- 

the 
hing 
of the 


veins, 
creasing 
marc 
power 
wearer It is 
waterproof and 
is easily kept 
clean. In addi- 
tion, the elastic 
in its makeup 
does not deteriorate in tropical climates, one pair of these puttees 
having been worn a year during a trip to Africa. (The Savage 
45-47 East 20th street, New York City.) 














Supply Co., Inc., 


RUBBER MALLETS. 

These are for use in connection with automobiles or other 
articles with smooth surfaces, and prevent injury to paint, wood- 
work, brass, or 
other soft metal. 
They are also use- 
ful in changing tires. 
They are made of 
an especially tough 
compound which 
will stand very 
rough usage. The 
handles are of hick- 
ory. (Thermoid 





Thermora 


RUGBER MALLETS 


Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey.) 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HOUSFHOLD, CIRCULAR NO. 70 OF THE 
Bureau of Standards, Government Printing Office, Washington, District 
of Columbia. [260 pages large octavo, paper covers, 25 cents.] 


HIS comprehensive document describes materials other than 
T food and drugs used in the home. The purpose is to stimulate 

interest in these materials, to explain their properties, and 
help in their intelligent selection and use. Rubber is described 
briefly, followed by mention of articles of rubber, and directions 
for their care. Little or nothing in this chapter or section is un- 
known to rubber manufacturers and dealers, but there are some 
useful hints for family consumers. One point made is that the re- 
tail customer cannot test articles, as is done by the wholesale pur- 
chaser, but must rely on (1) the reliability of the seller; (2) the 
guaranty of the maker, and (3) experience with articles of a 


definite brand. Among the authorities given credit is one 
of the books published by THe INpIA RupBer Wor cp. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE WAR TRADE BOARD, 


Number 1. November, 1917 Washington, District of Columbia 


[69 pages, paper. ] 

This book which gives in full the rules and regulations made 
by the War Trade Board to carry into effect the provisions of 
the Espionage act and Trading With the Enemy act, is needed 
by every exporter and most importers. It contains a history 
of the control of exports up to and including the furmation of 
the War Trade Board. It gives a form for application for 
license to export, conditions under which commodities can be 
exported, the various lines of goods included in the conserva- 
tion lists and similar important matter. The Board will pub- 
lish revisions from time to time as new rulings become operative, 
together with other pertinent information. 





DIARY AND YEAR BOOK FOR 


INDIA RUBBER JOURNAL 
[Large quarto, 


1918. Maclaren & Sons, Limited, London, England. 
200 pages. cloth. 3s, 6d.] 


This convenient desk companion, published mainly for the 
British rubber trade, comes in its usual form, except that, as 
was the case last year, the interleaves of blotting paper are 
omitted. Besides the large spaces for daily memoranda, there 
are about 80 pages devoted to a full directory of the trade, with 
telephone numbers and street addresses in England, Scotland 
and Wales. There is also a list of the war trade ministries de- 
partments, committees and commissions, and, in addition, a 
large amount of statistical information carried up to the end 
of 1916. A number of advertisements of British manufacturers 


THE 


are included. 


ONZE WEST IN BEELD EN WOORD. FRED. OUDSCHANS DENTZ 
and Herm. J. Jacobs. J. H. de Bussy. Amsterdam, Holland. [Art 
paper cover, 150 illustrations, index, tables, 123 pages; price. fl. 2.50.] 


This work is primarily an album intended for use in high 
schools and similar institutions, and aims to familiarize the 
Dutch with their colonies in America, but will be found useful 
for reference by American firms engaged in foreign business. 
The numerous illustrations, taken from actual photographs, are 
exceedingly well chosen and accompanied by just enough de- 
scriptive matter to enhance their interest to the reader. 

Considerable space is devoted to the various industries in these 
islands, and rubber, cocoa and sisal plantations, balata forests 
and gold mines are all represented. These illustrations are 
rendered more valuable by data at the end of the book covering 
climate, situation, population, shipping, imports and exports. 





AN EXPORT ORDER, AND ALLIED TOPICS. FOREIGN TRADE 
Department, National Association of Manufacturers, New York City. 
{Quarto, 48 pages, with maps and illustrations. ] 

The National Association of Manufacturers in issuing this 
pamphlet has performed a real practical service for makers 


of goods who have or wish to secure foreign trade. It de- 


scribes in detail the successive steps in securing the order, 
shipping the goods, filling all the necessary documents for 
the steamship line, the government of this country and of 
that to which the goods are going; shows the invoice form, 
insurance, the draft and the necessary details of correspond- 
ence, etc. In addition, there is a table stating the consular 
requirements of foreign countries, information about trade- 
marks, drawbacks, etc., some account of the work of the 
Foreign Trade Department of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and a world-map, showing the location of 
2,400 correspondents in foreign countries at the service of 
the association. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

6e°T HE Link-Belt Silent Chain” is a new pamphlet sent out by 

the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Illinois. It contains about eight 
pages of illustrated description, while twice as many pages are 
entirely devoted to graphic half-tone pictures of the belts in situ 
and in operation. The cover is heavily embossed, and each page 
has running its full width the link-belt on a background border 
of red. * * * 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, sends out a Sales 
Service Bulletin to foster the sales of its lines at retail stores. 
Advertising “copy” and cuts are furnished, business hints are 
given, profit-making stories told, while half-tone cuts of win- 
dow and counter displays assist the retailer in pushing sales 
of hot-water bottles and other rubber sundries of its manu- 
facture. There is a special page for clerks, which contains 
some points worth consideration by those employed in drug 
stores. * * * 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is sending 
out a Tire Accessory Catalog, giving descriptions and prices 
of its large variety of patches, boots, tire plasters, reliners, 
vulcanizing rubber, cements, fan belts, and also the “General” 
tires and inner tubes. In these days of many catalogs this 
one stands out prominently, the covers and pages being gray 
and the title and trade-mark printed,in black and red, the same 
colors being used in the text and illustrations also. 

* « * 

The Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, has sent out 
its Catalog of Rubber Footwear, and with it a Supplementary 
Catalog of its new styles for the season of 1918. Both books are 
handsome, well printed and finely illustrated. 

* * * 

The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, New 
Jersey, has issued a neat little booklét picturing, describing and 
priceing its line of inner tubes, refiners, inner sleeves, boots, 
patches, cements and other automobile accessories. This “Catalog 
No. 10” is a handy book for the tire station and automobile re- 
pair shop, containing a code for telegraphic orders, etc. 

bad * * 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, has sent 
out the usual handsome and comprehensive catalogs of the 
various lines of footwear made by its subsidiary companies. 
They are in pocket form, long and narrow, about 8% by 4% 
inches, and contain about 50 pages. Each one shows the 
entire line manufactured in the brand it represents, a full de- 
scription being given of the various shapes and styles accom- 
panied by a first-class half-tone picture of the goods. The 
catalogs have handsomely engraved colored covers, and all are 
fine specimens of the printer’s art. Most of them illustrate new 
specialties besides the regular goods with which the trade is 
already familiar. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 


AS n the past, Tue InpiA Rupper Wortp during the recent 

holiday season was the recipient of numerous New Year 
allied firms in the form of 
useful souvenirs, which it takes this 
1¢ time reciprocating 


greetings from rubber and trade 


calendars and various 
opportunity to acknowledge, at the san 
the good wishes expressed 

CALENDARS. 
ne Co., rubber-working Akron, 
a large and realistic reproduction of a 


Edwin Lamasure, the subject 


Adams Macl machinery, 


Ohio. This displays 


hand-painted water color, by 
being a pastoral river scene of great beauty. 


From Elmer E. Bast, manager of Hamilton Rubber Manufac- 


turing Co. and Acme Belting Co., belting, packing, tires and tubes, 


mechanicals and carriage cloth, Chicago, Illinois, a large and 


handsome art calendar, consisting of a full color reproduction of 


the painting “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” by Hortense Bucher 


Manufacturing Co., mill sewing machines and 


Six sheets, each bearing the 
half- 


Dinsmore 
supplies, Salem, Massachusetts 
calendar for two months, are embellished with large 


tones printed in brown and showing old Salem doorways, 


which have been the admiration of students of architecture 


throughout the country. 
and many 


motors, control 


A large and practical 


General Electric Co., electric 
other devices, Schenectady, New York 
12-sheet calendar for office use, each sheet bearing the pre- 
ceding and following as well as the current month’s calendar 
and showing some important electric installation made by the 
company. 
Lavelle 
Illinois. A 
present, past and coming months on « 
The Link Belt Co., Illinois 
sheet office calendar, 16 inches, 
Each sheet bears the calendar for the previous and following 
The calendar will be sent to re- 


Rubber Co Lake street, Chicago, 


sensible calendar for business use, showing the 


mechanicals, 181 


ich page in large type. 
Chicago, has issued a large 12- 


? 


by 25 printed in three colors. 


as well as the current month. 
sponsible concerns on request. 


George F. Lufbery, Jr., manufacturer chemicals, Eliza- 


beth, New Jersey. Another of his 
Each sheet carries a calendar for the 
above 


arge ready-reference cal- 


endars for office use 


located, in bold face and 


ndar for the previous and 


current month, centrally type, 
and below, respectively, the cale 
coming month in outline type 
Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., manufacturer of “naturized” 
Massachusetts \ large art calendar 
head of Squantum, chief of the Monatiquot Indians, 


rubber, South Braintree, 


featuring the | 

in color 

straining ma- 
\ practical 


Royle tubing, insulating and 


John & Sons, 
chines and circular looms, Paterson, 
calendar of medium size for office use 

J. H. Stedman Co., scrap rubber merchants, 
tree Massachusetts. The twelfth of a series of } 
old New England scenes 


SOUVENIRS 


New Jersey 
South Brain- 


cturesque 


J. W. Coulston & Co., dry paints and colors, New York 
City \ desk-pad diary and calendar for daily memoranda 
Interleaved announcements regarding the firm’s products. act 
as blotters 

H. Muehlstein & 
handsome leather wallet and car« 
rold letters 


New 


se bearing 


York City. A 


the name of the 


Co., scrap rubber, 
| ( 


recipient in 


Rubber Co., reclaimed rubber, Lambertville, 


A handy memorandum desk calendar 
Reclaiming Works, reclaimed rubber, 
A cowhide card case and perforated 


New Jersey 
New Jersey 


Rubber 


Somerset 
Somerset 


New Jersey 
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“live” reminder book for brief memoranda, inscribed with the 
name of the recipient in gold letters. Fillers are to be fur- 
nished monthly. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 

J. H. Day Co., machinery for rubber manufacturers, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Essex Rubber Co., miscellaneous rubber goods, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Fabric Fire Hose Co., fire hose, New York City. 

Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., tires and tubes, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

F. R. Henderson & Co., crude rubber, New York City and 
Akron, Ohio. 

Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ohio. 

Frederick J. Maywald, consulting chemist, New York City. 

L. J. Mutty Co., rubber cloths and tubing, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Racine Auto Tire Co., tires and tubes, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Sterling Tire Corp., tires and tubes, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


tires and tubes, Mansfield, 





ARMY AND NAVY AWARDS. 
NAVY SUPPLY AWARDS. 
HE following awards have been made during the past month 
for furnishing navy supplies: 

Aspestos Packinc.—22,000 pounds for valve stems, $2,240; 
4,000 pounds for valve stems, $3,760. United States Rubber Co. 
1,500 feet rubber insulated, $208.66. Beldon Manu- 
facturing Co. 

DiaPpHRAGMS.—100,000 red rubber. $10,125, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and $10,500, Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 

Gasxkets.—10,000 pounds molded rubber, $7,700. The United 
States Rubber Co. (300 pounds molded rubber, $252. Empire 
Tire & Rubber Co.) 


CABLE. 


Gaskets.—100,000 red or gray rubber. $5,000, Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co., and $5,400, Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

Gasket GumM.—$88,759.20; $3,135.80. The United States Rub- 
ber Co. 


Packtnc.—22,000 pounds spiral gland, $11,880; 1,500 pounds 
spiral gland, $853. Crandall Packing Co. 

Pacx1nc.—75,000 pounds sheet rubber with brass wire inser- 
tion, 38 cents; 5,500 pounds sheet rubber, 38 cents. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co 

PACKING.—225,000 pounds compressed fiber sheet asbestos, 
$84,937.50; 30,000 pounds compressed fiber sheet asbestos, $11,325. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

PackiNnG.—23,000 pounds sheet for high-pressure joints, 39.5 
cents; 1,000 pounds sheet for high-pressure joints, 44.5 cents. 
Crandall Packing Co. 

125,000 pounds rubber sheet, grade No. 1. $34,312.50, 
part, and $34,312.50, 


PACKING 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
United States Rubber Co. 


PacktnG.—25,000 pounds sheet rubber, grade No. 1. $13,975. 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
PACKING $2,312.50, 


25,000 pounds sheet rubber, grade No. 2. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., and $2,312.50, Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Packtnc.—1,000 pounds sheet rubber, grade No. 2. $195. Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
PackinG.—6,000 square yards fiber sheet, 38 cents; 6,000 square 
yards fiber sheet, 41 cents. Endura Manufacturing Co. 
PackiNnG.—6,000 square yards asbestos metallic cloth sheet, 
2,500 square yards asbestos metallic cloth sheet, 135,000 pounds 
flax. $83,200, The Danubil Co., and $5,500, Montgomery Bros. 
Pack1nc.—12,000 pounds flax, $7,800. Montgomery Bros. 
Packtnc.—4,000 pounds asbestos metallic cloth tape, $3,400; 
1,000 pounds asbestos metallic cloth tape, $890. The Danubil Co. 





. 
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RuBBER-COVERED Wire. 400 feet, $88.76. Bishop Gutta Percha 
Co. 

RUBBER-COVERED WIRE. 
Wire Co. 

Tuck’s Packing. 35,000 pounds, square, without rubber core; 
2,000 pounds, square, without rubber core. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. ‘ 

Wire.—12,000 feet rubber-covered, high-tension, $900. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Wire.—4,800 feet rubber insulated, $603.84. The Okonite Co. 

PANAMA CANAL AWARDS. 

The following awards have been made during the past month 
by the general purchasing officer of the Panama Canal: 

Front Tires. 4, $173. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Front Tires. 6, $194.10. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

INNER Tupes. 24, $18.24. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Rupper VALvEs. 56, $38.96. Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 

SHeet Rupper.—100 pounds, $84. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Tenver Hose.—30 pieces, $166.80. Republic Rubber Co. 

Tires. 4, with inner tubes, $108.60. Howe Rubber Co. 

Tres. 20 solid rubber, $1,126.40; 36 solid rubber, $1,044.72; 
total, $2,171.12. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

ARMY MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 
The following awards have been made by the surgeon general 


350,000 feet duplex, $10,661. A A. 


of the army: 

Bioop Prrettes.—2,350 for white corpuscles dilution, 1-10, with 
rubber tubing and mouthpiece, $1.05 each; 2,350 for red cor- 
puscles dilution, 1-100, with rubber tubing and mouthpiece, $1.05 
each. E. Machett & Son, Inc., New York City. 

CATHETERS. 1,500 flexible, $442.71; 1,500 flexible, $270.83; 
total, $713.54. United States Rubber Co., New York City. 

Extastic Banps.—17,000 boxes (1 gross in each box), $2,482. 
Hodgman Rubber Co., New York City. 

FLuttTer Vatves.: 45,000, $5,445. United States Rubber Co., 
New York City. 

Gas Mask Parts. 50,000 mouthpieces, 8.36 cents each; 50,000 
flexible hose, 55.55 cents each; 100,000 rubber nose pads, 2.398 
cents each: 50,000 check valves, 1.43 cents each; 50,000 flutter 
valves, 12.1 cents each; 100,000 die casting washers, 5.115-10 
cents each: total contract. $41,629.50. United States Rubber Co., 
New York City. 

Gas Mask Parts. 50,000 mouthpieces, 8 cents each; 50,000 
flexible tubes, 59.8 cents each; 100,000 nose pads, 2% cents each; 
50,000 exhaust valves, 7 cents each; 50,000 check valves, 1.05 
cents each; 100,000 mouthpiece washers, 4/10 cent each; total 
contract, $40.825. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Rupper Banpaces.—1,500, $742.50. Parker, Stearns & Co., 
New York City. 

Ruspser Banps.—1,000 pounds assorted, $1,250. Hodgman 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

Rupser Gtioves. 5,000 pairs, light weight, $1,316.67. Miller 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

Ruppser Gioves. 5,000 pairs, $1,701.39. Canfield Rubber Co., 
New York City. 

Rupser Groves. 5,000 pairs, surgeons’, $1,866.67; 5,000 pairs, 
medium rough, $1,666.67; total, $3,533.34. United States Rubber 
Co., New York City. 

Rupser Hose. 1,000 lengths, 34 inch, $4,000; 300 lengths, %4 
inch, $1,200; total, $5,200. Rolle Rubber Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Rupser Ice Bacs ror Heap.—2,500, 13 inches diameter, $1,750. 
Hodgman Rubber Co., New York City. 

Rupser SHEETING. 2,000 yards, 54 inch, $1,900. Archer Rub- 
ber Co., New York City. 

Rupser TOURNIQUETS AND BanpaAces.—$2,000, $1,550. Parker, 
Stearns & Co., New York City. 

Russer Tusrnc.—16,620 lengths, $581.70. Cincinnati Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Rupser Tusinc. 10,000 yards, $1,500. Julius Schmidt, Inc., 
New York City. 

SuHAviING BrusHEs.—225 dozen, $5.78 per dozen. The Rubber- 
set Co., New York City. 

SHAVING Brusnes. 2,000, $958.33. Rubberset Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

SMALL Rupper Cusnions. 1,000, $1,500. Parker, Stearns & 
Co., New York City. 

STOMACH TuBES WITH FuNNEL. 2,000, $1,150 Davol Rubber 
Co., New York ( ity. 

Syrinces. 3,000 rubber bulbs, $2,250. Parker, Stearns & Co., 
New York City. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


ETALLIC Rusper Tire Co. v. Hartrorp RuBBeR Works Co., 
District Court, D. Connecticut. February 19, 1917. 
Memeordandum in modification of opinion, June 29, 1917. 

The Metallic Rubber Tire Co., sued the Hartford Rubber 
Works Co. and it was decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
that the patent held by the former for a non-slipping tire which 
had wire embedded in the outer surface had been infringed. The 
Hartford people had formerly operated under a license granted 
by the Metallic tire people and when it expired continued to 
manufacture a tire which closely simulated the patented product. 
The case was referred to a master for an accounting and the 
following exceptions were taken from his report: 

The master had no right to discuss the question of infringe- 
ment since this had already been decided by the court. 

If there is no other way open to the public of supplying the 
demand for the use of a patented article the patentee is entitled 
to the entire profits. 

The following items were questioned: 

Taxes and insurance were improperly allowed, since they 
were on the entire plant and that was used for the manufacture 
of other products than the patent in suit. 

The same was true of the item of repairs and depreciation. 
The ruling by the master allowing a lump sum for sales and 
replacement of defective tires made at a loss, was also rejected. 

The item of royalties paid to others in manufacturing the tires 
was also disallowed. 

There was no allowance made because of the depreciation in 
the rubber market. 

A small amount should be allowed by the master for adver- 
tising, but the sum allowed by the master should be apportioned 
to take in only that part that was used to advertise the patented 
tire. 

Nothing should be allowed for the items patent and legal 
expenses, general travel and bad debts. 

The item set down as the Philadelphia fire loss was merely a 
book entry and needed more explaining. 

A more serious question arose as to whether the master erred 
in deducting the profits on tires similar to the patented article, 
but which did not have the interwoven wire in the tread. The 
court sustained this ruling. 

Although no sum was allowed for damages and loss of license 
fees, one might be allowed if the patentee can prove that one is 
due him. [Federal Reporter, Volume 245.] 

FiresToNE TrreE & Rupper Co. v. Srpertinc.—Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit, November 6, 1917, 

Before the final decision of the above named case, which was 
an appeal from the interlocutory decree, a Belgian patent, said 
to bear on the validity and scope of one of the patents in suit, 
was discovered and the Court was asked to admit it to the 
records and to reopen the case. 

The Court decided that the delay in bringing out the patent 
was accounted for and the reopening of the case should not 
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be denied because of the lateness of the introduction of that 
evidence. 

This was granted and it was also decided that owing to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court it would be best, unless all 
parties agree otherwise, to dismiss the appeal, without prejudice 
and without costs, and remand the case to the lower court. 
Fifteen days was allowed for the making of arrangements to 
prevent dismissal of the appeal. [Federal Reporter, Volume 245, 
page 937.] 





CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISION. , 


Botte Stoppers or CHINA AND Russer.—Bottle stoppers com- 
posed of china and rubber classified under paragraph 80, tariff 
act of 1913, are claimed dutiable under paragraph 368, accord- 
ing to the protest of Max Frankel Co., New York City. The 
bottle stoppers in question were found to be composed in chief 
value of rubber and held dutiable under paragraph 368. [Treas- 
ury Decisions, Vol. 33, No. 26, December 27, 1917.] 





The Obituary Record. t 


OF AN OLD-TIME RUBBER FAMILY. 
CHERTON ALLERTON, an employe of Goodyear’s Glove 
Division of the United States Rubber Co., 505 Broad- 
way, New York, died at his home at White Plains, New York, 
January 2, after a brief illness, 

Mr. Allerton was born in New York 
city November 3, 1869. After completing 
his education in the public schools of that 
city he entered the employ of the com- 
pany on October 5, 1885, and remained in 
continuous service until his decease. His 
grandfather was one of the founders of 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manu- 
facturing Co. and its president for a 
number of years. His uncle, George M. 
Allerton, afterwards was president; while 
his father, Reuben G. Allerton, was 





treasurer of the same company for a term of years. Atherton 
Allerton was a most willing, earnest and efficient worker; he 
was highly respected by every person with whom he associated, 
and his passing away is deeply regretted. He leaves a widow 
and young daughter. 


LONG A TRENTON RUBBER MAN 

J. Howard Murray, father of Quartermaster-General C. Ed- 
ward Murray, and one of the oldest rubber manufacturers of 
Trenton, New Jersey, died at his home in that city, December 
26, after being ill several weeks due to infirmities of age. He 
was in the eighties. 

Mr. Murray was born in New Hope, Pennsylvania, moved to 
Trenton in 1865 and became principal owner of the Trenton Vise 
and Tool Works. In 1876 he entered the hardware business, but 
in 1883 with his son engaged in the rubber reclaiming business. In 
1888 he sold his interest in the business to his son, and went to 
California where he remained about eight years. Returning to 
Trenton, he has since that time been associated with General 
Murray in the Crescent Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 

Mr. Murray was a charter member of Column Lodge No. 120, 
F. and A. M., and Past Eminent Commander of Palestine Com- 
mandery No. 4, Knights Templar, of Trenton. He is survived 
by his wife, one son, and three daughters, Miss Ethel M. Murray 
and Mrs. James V. Oliphant, of Trenton, and Mrs. William T. 
McVaugh, of Brooklyn, New York. 





TRAVELING DISTRICT CREDIT MAN. 

E. R. Howell, credit man of the Fisk Rubber Co., New York 
City, was found dead in bed in his room at the Athletic Club, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, January 2. The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was that he died of heart failure 

Mr. Howell had been in Minneapolis for several days on busi- 
ness for the company in connection with the automobile, truck 


and tractor show there. 
He was an old employe of the Fisk company, having started 
as an adjuster. Next he became an inside accountant in charge 


of the Atlanta branch accounts for several years, after which he 
took charge of credits and collections of the accounts at that 
branch. In the fall of 1915 he joined the credit department of the . 
main office at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, as traveling district 
credit man, which position he filled in a most satisfactory manner 
until his death. 


VALUED EMPLOYE OF W. H. SALISBURY & CO. 

\lfred Ward Lyon, superintendent of the leather belt factory 
of W. H, Salisbury & Co., well-known rubber goods dealers, 308 
Madison street, Chicago, Illinois, passed away on Friday, January 
11, after an illness of about two months, during which, however, 
he kept in close touch with affairs at the factory. 

Mr. Lyon was born in Auburn, New York, in 1869, where he 
lived through his boyhood. Later the family moved to Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and there Mr. Lyons obtained his early ex- 
perience in belt manufacturing. About twenty years ago another 
removal was made to Chicago, where Mr. Lyon and his father 
went into business under the name of Samuel Lyon & Son, 
manufacturing leather belting and distributing engine-room sup- a 
plies. When the establishment of the company was burned, the 
younger member entered the employ of W. H. Salisbury & Co. 

Mr. Lyon is survived by his mother, his widow and two 
brothers. - 


OVER FORTY YEARS WITH ONE COMPANY. 


John J. Walsh, for over 40 years connected with the selling 
agencies of the rubber footwear trade in Boston, Massachusetts, 
died at the City Hospital in that city, January 20, following a 
surgical operation. He was born and educated at Ballincollig, 
an important military post near Cork, Ireland. Coming to Amer- 
ica when a young man, he found employment at the Boston 
agency of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., and ever since that time, 
41 years ago, he has been connected with that company or the 
United States Rubber Co., with which it was later affiliated. 
For many years he has had charge of the account of the Boston 
selling agency of the latter company. This position brought him *- 
in contact with all the customers of that concern who visit the 
Boston market, and he was personally known to people in the 
trade throughout the length and breadth of the country. For 
some years he had been in poor health, but few suspected it, be- 4 
cause of his prompt and steady attention to his duties. He never 
married, but leaves four sisters and a host of business friends to 
mourn his loss. 


PIONEER RUBBER MAN. 

Francis H. Holton, a pioneer and inventor in the rubber in- 
dustry, passed away at his home in Akron on January 19, at 
the age of 86. 

For 70 years he had been engaged in the rubber trade and 
since 30 years ago had been with The B. F. Goodrich Co., of 
late years in charge of the Druggists’ and Stationers’ Supplies 
Department. He was the inventor of the soft rubber eraser 
and the rubber projector for soldiers’ caps. 

His widow and two grandchildren survive him. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


POEL & KELLY SUCCESSORS TO ARNOLD & ZEISS. 


HE firm of Arnold & Zeiss, crude rubber importers and 
brokers, having expired by limitation on December 31, 1917, 
Frank Poel and William J, Kelly have formed a limited 

partnership with F. C. J, Pusinelli, of Heilbut, Symons & Co., of 
London, as special partner, under the firm name of Poel & 
Kelly. Offices will be at 277 Broadway, New York City; 79 
Milk street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 406-7 Second National 
Bank Building, Akron, Ohio. 





THERMOID RUBBER CO.’S HOOVERIZED DINNER. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., New York City, gave a dinner on 
January 14, which was attended by H. F. Blanchard, sales man- 
ager; E. B. Knowles, assistant sales manager; J. N. Kirk, New 
York branch manager; H. R. Portugal, Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ager; J. T. Monahan, vice-president of the National Bank of 
Cuba; S. H. Ritchie, of J. W. Thompson Co.; T. I. Burchell, 
A. R. Hodge, C. E. Scheible, E. O. Girard, F. L. Kimberly, Rene 
Duquet, and M. J. Winkler. Speeches were made by S. H. 
Ritchie, H. F. Blanchard, and J. T. Monahan. The menu would 
have secured Mr. Hoover's approval very easily, the principal 
items being fish, chicken and vegetables—all Thermoidized. 








SPON-TEM IS NOW CALLED STEK-O. 

The Clark Paper and Manufacturing Co., Rochester, New 
York, makers of powdered adhesives, largely used in rubber 
mills, announce that for several years their two leading 
brands of powder pastes, Spon-Tem and Stek-O, have been 
identical in composition and manufacture, and that hereafter 
this product will be marketed only under the name of Stek-O, 
and that those of their customers who have been using Spon- 
Tem may be assured that by ordering Stek-O they will receive 
the same product as before. Its advantages are many, and its 
uses still more numerous. 


A NEW OKLAHOMA FACTORY. 


The Ardmore-Akron Tire & Rubber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, is building a new factory, 90 by 300 feet, which will 
be fireproof and modern in every respect. The Farrell Foundry 
& Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut, will furnish the rubber 
machinery to be used and the electric motors are being built by 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. The officers 
of the company are: John C. Harmony, president; Elmer S. 
Wood, vice-president; Fox Wood, treasurer; Roy G. Wood, 
secretary; directors—S. A. Apple, Edward Gault, Arthur Wood, 
and H. M. Rogers; consulting engineer, Charles A. Besaw. The 
company was chartered under the laws of the State of Okla- 
homa in 1917, with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, fully 
paid and non-assessable, of which $500,000 is 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock and $500,000 common stock. 





THE DRY CLIMATE TIRE MFG. CO. POOLS STOCK. 


The Dry Climate Tire Manufacturing Co., Arvada, Colorado, 
at its annual meeting on December 1, 1917, pooled its stock in 
the hands of three trustees, as follows: J. C. Burger, vice- 
president of the Hamilton National Bank, Denver, Colorado; 
Cass Herrington, president of the Denver Commercial and 
Civic Association; and W. J. Barker, general manager of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Co. Directors and officers were 
elected as follows: Directors—G. P. McKenney, D. A. Lord, 
W. H. Davis, W. J. H. Doran, George S. Batty, W. J. Barker, 
and Harry Zimmerhackel. Of these, the first four, respectively, 


were elected president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, andU 


general manager of the company, with H. T. Sloan as assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 





RECENT CHANGES IN THE FISK ORGANIZATION. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, an- 
nounces the following changes: W. B. Cole in charge of Seattle, 
Washington, branch—formerly salesman at San _ [Francisco 
branch; William Wield, assistant to F. H. Ayers, sales manager 
—formerly with Hudson Motor Car Co., New York City; L. F. 
Marshall, manager, Toledo, Ohio, branch—formerly manager 
Cleveland, Ohio, branch; Rodney W. Day, manager Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, branch—formerly at Buffalo, New York, branch; new 
service station opened at 2d and Monroe streets, Spokane, 
Washington. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, de- 
clared its regular semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent, which was 
paid December 1, 1917. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on its preferred stock, payable 
February 1 on stock of record January 24. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., New York City, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on preferred stock 
of record January 7, payable January 15. 

The Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent and an 
extra dividend of 1 per cent, payable January 2, on stock of 
record December 20. 

The American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island, de- 
clared its quarterly dividend on preferred and common stock of 
record December 31, payable January 15. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on its first preferred 
stock of record January 15, payable January 31. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, declared its regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., an 
extra dividend of 3 per cent, and a special dividend of 9 per 
cent of stock of record January 5, payable January 10 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of $1 a share on common stock of 
record January 15, payable February 1. 

The board of directors of the Republic Rubber Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has sent out notice to the common stockholders 
that it has been decided to conserve the cash resources, and 
therefore there will be no dividends paid on the common stock. 
This action, however, will not affect the policy of paying the 
usual dividends on the preferred stock. 





RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 

The following market quotations of rubber manufacturing 
companies on January 25 are furnished by John Burnham & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York City, and 41 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Bid. Asked. 


Ajax Rubber Co. (new)........ sends peian st secgeaie Se 51% 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., common........ éxectans Gn 98% 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., preferred.................. 95 97 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., common......... pea édtwemens Se 43% 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., preferred...... , se acuea . 6 98 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., common. . ben edad 135 137 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., preferred. - SR 98 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common...................... 42 43% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., preferred... Sigrwimiacedysieg. 79 
Miller Rubber Co., common....... 7 aed enh venwas . 128 134 
Miller Rubber Co., preferred. Pree Pee ee 95 96 
Portage Rubber Co...... - . ni iietee <s Se 114 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., pf. ° pescnetacast Le a 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber .Co titenns eS 40 
U. S. Rubber Co., common. sal ee eee 56 56% 
S. Rubber Co.. preferred... ; . 6 97 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


Colonel Samuel P. Colt, president of the United States 
Rubber Co., New York City, recently received from the em 
ployes of Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co. and Good- 
year’s India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., both subsidiary 
companies at Naugatuck, Connecticut, a silk flag and a set of 
resolutions expressing their appreciation of the many benefits 
received from the United States Rubber Co. Subscriptions 
were limited to ten cents, and sufficient money was collected 
to purchase the flag and leave a balance of $50, which was 
turned over to the local chapter of the Red Cross 

( H. Collmer, an adjuster for The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, is in charge of the Bangor, Maine, branch, re 
placing branch manager T. Donnellan, who has resigned to 
go into service 

F. M. Nourse has joined the advertising department of The 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as 
technical writer. He was graduated in 1912 from the University 
of Illinois as an electrical engineer 

J. H. Holmes has bought the Moore Tire Shop, Blair, 
Nebraska, and states that it will now be known as the Ameri- 
can Racing Tread Sales Co. It will handle new tires and do 
repair work 

C. W. Johnson, general superintendent of the East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsvivania, works of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., has been elected vice president of the American In- 
stitute of Metals 

Edmund B. Siegerson has been appointed sales promotion 
manager of The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio. He was formerly with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. as salesman in New England and New York, branch 
manager at Albany and Buffalo, New York, and supervisor 
of the mid-western division of dealers’ sales department at 
Akron, Ohio 

5 Halling, representative of the Pacific Trading Co., 
Limited, Sinwapore, was in New York last month 

Howard Cox, identified with the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 
from the days when carriage equipment was its sole product, 
and formerly manager of the company’s Cincinnati branch, is 
to direct a newly created carriage-tire division and will still 
make Cincinnati his headquarters. D. E. Volker, who becomes 
branch manager, has for the past five or six years sold Kelly- 
Springfield tires for the Cincinnati branch 

The wholesale distribution of tires formerly handled by the 
Kelly-Springfield Omaha Co. has been taken over by George 
W. Hiett, who, under the jurisdiction of the Chicago branch 
of the*Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., will take charge of a sales 
depot and service station established at 2046 Farnam street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

E. J. Hathorne has resigned as treasurer of the United States 
Tire Co., New York City. His work will be carried on in future 
by the vice-president, W. G. Parsons, treasurer of the United 
States Rubber Co., New York City, assisted by W. H. Blackwell 
as assistant treasurer of the latter company. 

H. H. Swan has been elected a director of The Pearce Tire 
& Rubber Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. For the last six years he has 
been superintendent of the tire department of the Portage Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, and was formerly with the Kelly-Spring- 
field Co. in the same city. 

Charles L. Foster has been elected vice-president and consult- 
ing engineer of The Pearce Tire & Rubber Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Clyde Thompson, advertising manager of the Miller Rubber 
Co., has resigned and accepted the position of director of sales 
and advertising of the newly organized company known as The 
Militor Corporation 111 Broadway, New York City. A new type 
of motorcycle, the “Militor,” will be placed on the market by this 


company at an early date 


[Fepruary 1, 1918. 


H. T. Dyett, president of Rome Wire Co., Rome, New York, 
has been appointed a member of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Industry Conference Committee for Rubber-Covered Wire and 
Cords. 

\ paper, entitled “The Financial Prospects of Synthetic Rub- 
ber,” was read by Dr. Frederick Danncath before a recent meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Section of the American Chemical 
Society 

Wilmer Dunbar, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, offers to the trade 
expert advice in the erection of rubber plants, installing equip- 
ment, elimination of difficulties in the manufacture of solid 
and pneumatic tires, inner tubes and mechanical goods and the 
manufacture of reclaimed rubber. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

Auerson Tire Corp., January 9 (New York), $50,000. M. L. 
Ottel, 18 East 41st street, G. R. Hamilton, 425 West 114th street 
and L. Breugger, 1 West 46th street—all in New York City. 
Principal office, New York City. To deal in tires, etc. 

Banner Tire & Supply Co., December 6 (Texas), $1,000. C. V. 
Moore, A. C. Camp and S. J. McGlasson—all of Waco, Texas. 
Principal office, Waco, Texas. To purchase and sell goods, wares 
and merchandise. 

Central Rubber Co., Inc., January 18 (New York), $200,000. 
P. Leggett, Nyack, New York, C. Cobb, Cedarhurst, Long Island, 
and C. A. Winter, 54 East 129th street, New York City. Prin- 
cipal office, Nyack, New York. To manufacture rubber articles. 

Consumers Tire & Rubber Corp., January 15 (New York), 
$100,000. N. M. Blackley, 25 Beaver street, E. D. Reecks, 176 
Front street—both in New York City, and A. A. Aboud, 275 
86th street, Brooklyn. New York. Principal office, New York 
City. To manufacture tires and rubber goods of all kinds. 

Curry, McPhillips & Co., Inc., December 28 (New York), 
$100,000. C. F. McPhillips, West Orange, New Jersey; E. G. 
Curry, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey, and F. E. Henning, 307 
West 127th street, New York City. Principal office, New York 
City. To deal in crude rubber. 

Danubil Co., Inc., The, January 11 (New York), $50,000. J. N. 
Boyle, A. S. Pratt and V. Nuchtauser—all of 61 Broadway, New 
York City. Principal office, New York City. To manufacture 
asbestos, rubber products, hose, packing, engine supplies, etc. 

Duane Rubber Co., Inc., Deeember 29 (New York), $600. E. 
Fried, L. Fried—both of 118 Duane street, and N. Fried, 342 East 
38th street—both in New York City. Principal office, New York 
City. To manufacture rubber footwear, etc. 

Endurance Tire & Rubber Co., November 5 (Delaware), $5,000. 
C. L. Rimlinger, F. A. Armstrong—both of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and C. M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. To manufacture and 
deal in tires for automobiles, motor cars, motor trucks and other 
vehicles, 

Government Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., January 5 (New York), 
$2,400. S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City, C. A. 
Weldon, 591 Seventh street, and H. H. Jacobson, 373 Grand 
treet—both m Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, New York 
City. To manufacture and deal in tires. 

Half Sole Tire & Supply Co., Inc., January 15 (New York), 
$20,000. FE. R. McGreevey, W. W. Webb and C. E. Rapalee—all 
of Geneva, New York. Principal office, Geneva, New York. To 
manufacture half soles for auto tires. 

Hianley Rubber & Tire Co., January 15 (New Jersey), $50,000. 
D. M. Hanley, 412 Third avenue, Bradley Beach; M. J. Ready, 
331 Turrell avenue, South Orange, and M. Hoffman, 80 Rose 
street, Newark—all in New Jersey. Principal office, 38 New 
street, Newark, New Jersey. To do a general business in auto- 
mobiles, tires and automobile parts. 

Iowa Rubber Shoe Co., November 17 (Iowa), $25,000. F. H. 
Stahmer, W. H. Emmons and E. N. Manning. Principal office, 
Davenport, Iowa. To manufacture and sell rubber boots, shoes 
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and rubber goods of any kind and character, and canvas goods 
along the same line. 

Onyx Raincoat Corp., January 11 (New York), $25,000. S. 
Lesser, H. Lesser—both of 667 West 16lst street, and N. A. 
Rubin, 101 West 112th street—both in New York City. Principal 
office, New York City. To manufacture raincoats. 

Owen Tire Co., December 14 (Massachusetts), $40,000. W. R. 
D. Owen, 177 Portland street, A. Palder, 129 Columbus avenue, 
and J. E. Crowley, 411 Pemberton Building—all in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. To manu- 
facture and deal in automobile tires, automobiles, automobile 
parts, supplies and accessories, woven hose, rubber hose, articles 
of woven materials or rubber, and any articles and products made 
wholly or partly of rubber or leather. 

Park Raincoat Co., Inc., January 12 (New York), $1,500. L. 
Renert, 145 E. Houston street, New York City, H. Lewis, 236 
Blake avenue, and M. Rapps, 99 Chester street—both in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Principal office, Brooklyn, New York. To 
manufacture raincoats. 

Russell Tire Co., January 3 (New Jersey), $100,000. R. T. 
Binder, 37 Hampton Terrace, Orange, F. Hahl, 139 Congress 
street, and B. Singer, 519 South 11th street—both in Newark— 
all in New Jersey. To manufacture, import, export, buy, sell 
and deal in tires and vehicles of all kinds. 

Sea Gate Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., January 5 (New York), 
$12,000. S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City, C. A. 
Weldon, 591 Seventh street, and H. H. Jacobson, 373 Grand 
street—both in Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, New 
York City. To manufacture and deal in tires. 

Transparent Rubber Goods Co., November 1 (incorporated 
under the provisions of the “Ontario Companies Act”), $40,000. 
E. Barrington and W. Vogel—both of 1555 Danforth avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. Principal office, Toronto, Canada. To manu- 
facture and deal in rubber goods. 

Tropical Rubber Co., November 6 (Delaware), $400,000. C. 
L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy—both of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and C. M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. To manufacture and deal 
in tires for automobiles, motorcycles, and other vehicles. 

Zertuche & Co., Inc., January 4 (New York), $100,000. R. 
Zertuche, M. Argueso, and F. Zegri—all of 71 Wall street, New 
York City. Principal office, New York City. To manufacture 
rubber and gutta-percha. 





TRADE NOTES. 

The Magnolia Metal Co., New York City, announces that the 
sole and exclusive selling agency for their different grades of 
sulphuret and oxide of antimony has been placed with Ralph L. 
Fuller & Co., Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and 2 Rector 
street, New York City. 

The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, is com- 
pleting a new tire repair plant which will increase the company’s 
capacity about 50 per cent. The building is 275 by 40 feet, three 
stories in height, and will be finished early in February. 

The Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has added a fiber sole and heel departmert in charge of Ashley 
Kennedy. 

The Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, is building a new fac- 
tory at 1216-1236 Garfield avenue, which will double or treble 
the capacity of the plant. The company manufactures high- 
grade electricians’, surgeons’ and household rubber gloves. 

W. J. Byrnes & Company, rubber custom house brokers at 405 
Washington street, San Francisco, California, announce the incor- 
poration of the firm under the name of W. J. Byrnes & Co. The 
officers of the corporation are W. J. Byrnes, president; E. A. 
Lisfeldt, vice-president; J. A. Bainbridge, secretary; N. S. Mc- 
Nulty, treasurer. 

The Vul-Tex Co., Akron, Ohio, is planning a new factory 
building to quadruple its present capacity. It manufactures rub- 


ber and fiber soles and heels, all kinds of mechanical rubber 
goods as well as those of artificial leather. Its specialty in the 
heel and sole business is a fiber tap or half-sole which can be 
either nailed on or sewed. The factory is at Barberton, Ohio. 
The officers are: Emil Gammeter, president; J. S. Benner, secre- 
tary; J. F. Johnston, superintendent. 

The Stungo-Radium Rubber Co., Washington, Pennsylvania, 
has changed its name to Washington Rubber Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania. The management remains the same. 

The W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Illinois, has 
been supplying its brass spray nozzles, steel hose clamps and 
other patented specialties used in connection with rubber fire 
hose, to cantonments, aviation camps, navy yards and other gov- 
ernment plants. For the benefit of local jobbers a New York 
branch and stock room are maintained at 69 Warren street, in 
charge of A. L. Boerner. 

R. M. Lowenthal & Co., Inc., New York City, dealer in scrap 
rubber, has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000. 
By the purchase of the building and property at Babcock and 
McKinley streets, Buffalo, New York, the company now has 
what is probably the largest plant devoted to the handling of 
tire scrap materials. The structure contains 40,000 square feet 
of ground floor space, and there are also 40,000 square feet of 
yard space and a seven-car siding from the Pennsylvania rail- 
road which the property fronts. 

The Batavia Rubber Co., Batavia, New York, has elected as 
chairman of its board of directors and general manager, re- 
spectively, Maxwell H. Bochow, formerly assistant treasurer of 
the Metropolitan Trust Co., and Thomas W. Dynan, formerly 
credit manager of the Metropolitan Trust Co., New York City. 

Rex-Hide Rubber Mfg. Co., East Brady, Pennsylvania, gave 
each of its employes a full day’s pay at Christmas. This con- 
cern is probably the largest plant making fiber soles and toplifts 
exclusively. 

Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is being repre- 
sented in New York State by C. E. Scheible and E. O. Girard, 
and in Greater New York by A. R. Hodge, who has recently 
returned to the company after two years’ service with the Eng- 
lish Army in France. F. L. Kimberley is the company’s repre- 
sentative in Connecticut, and the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
office has recently engaged W. E. McDonough and W. E. Sultan. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, has opened 
a branch store at Ross avenue and Austin street, Dallas, Texas, 
for the sale of rubber footwear, “Keds” and “Raynsters.” 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 
moved its Philadelphia office to 209 North Broad street, under 
the management of D. D. F. Yard, formerly manager of the 
company’s Atlanta, Georgia, office. 

The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, announces the 
following appointments: J. P. Reed, general manager of sales, 
Pacific Coast; J. C. Clifford, sales manager pneumatic tire de- 
partment, Pacific Coast; W. P. White, sales manager mechanical 
goods department, Pacific Coast, Spokane, Washington. 

Professor H. H. Bartlett, University of Michigan, has left for 
the Dutch East Indies to assume his duties as physiological 
botanist on the 100,000-acre rubber plantation owned by the United 
States Rubber Co.. New York City. 

DE LISSER BUYS FACTORY PROPERTY AT GREENPOINT. 

The property formerly occupied by the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., at Greenpoint Creek and the East River, Greenpoint, 
opposite 23rd street, New York City, and valued at $2,000,000, 
has been purchased by Horace De Lisser. The transaction is a 
personal matter and in no way connected with the Ajax Rubber 
Co. 

The Greenpoint purchase adjoins the state barge canal terminal 
and contains several old brick and frame buildings and about 
170 lots, having a frontage on the creek and river of 900 feet 
and average dimensions of about 470 feet on its other two lines. 
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TRADE NOTES 

The Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has 
built additions to its plant at a total cost of about $220,000, of 
which $40,000 was spent on a new building for increased tire 
production, the balance being invested in machinery. The com- 
pany has added to its board of directors J. E. Fraser, mechanical 
engineer, New York City; W. W. Sanders, chemical expert, and 
C. Edward Murray, Jr., factory manager. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces the 
removal of its agents, the F. & F. Tire & Supply Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, from 1922 to 1921 Euclid avenue, in the heart of the tire 
district 

Bittel-Leftwich, St. Louis, Missouri, distributor and jobber 
handling automobile supplies and accessories and the well- 
known “Dreadnaught” tires, has just completed a large build- 
ing at Kansas City, Missouri, has opened i sales office in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and maintains branches in Springfield and De- 
catur, Illinois, in addition to a sales force covering Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and southern Illinois. The com- 
pany’s sales for 1917 exceeded $1,000,000, and it anticipates 
doubling this during 1918. 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York City, 
announces the appointment of W. P. H. Reilly, formerly Pacific 
Coast sales manager of the Ajax Rubber Co., as its special rep- 
resentative in New York. 

The Boone Tire & Rubber Co., Sycamore, Illinois, and Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin, has practically completed its new plant 
at the latter place, but expects to erect another building during 
the coming year, 200 by 360 feet, two stories in height, which 
will have a daily capacity of 2,000 tires. A factory branch has 
been opened at Waco, Texas, where a factory will be built in 
the near future. The company has consolidated its sales de- 
partments at its office at 1242 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Buckeye Tire & Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital from $6,000 to $50,000, $30,000 being paid in. 
The company plans to enlarge its quarters and sales force to 
care for increasing business. 

The Crown Tire & Rubber Co., Ralston, Nebraska, has just 
finished a new tire factory which will have a daily capacity of 
500 tires and tubes. The officers of the company are: H. A. 
Reichenbach, president; J. G. Adams, vice-president; J. B. Mc- 
Donald, secretary and treasurer; A. P. Johnson, general man- 
ager; and J. S. Lyons, general sales manager. These officers 
are algo the directors. 

The Gillette Rubber Co., New York City, is enlarging its 
plant at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. A new warehouse 66 by 100 
feet is being built, and a new machine shop constructed, two 
stories high, 80 by 150 feet, for building molds and cores for 
the use of the company. The capacity of the plant has been in- 
creased about 50 per cent by the further addition of two 350- 
horse-power boilers to its equipment 

The Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 in order to en- 
large its tire production to 1,000 tires daily. It is now perfect- 
ing a new cord tire to be put on the market shortly after the 
completion of its factory, probably in about three months. 

The Pearce Tire & Rubber Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, has com- 
pleted its two-story plant, 76 by 180 feet, having floor space 
covering 24,000 square feet and fronting the New York Central 
Railroad tracks for 1,250 feet. The company holds 173% acres. 
A new stack, 110 feet in height, is now being constructed on the 
powerhouse, and a warehouse 40 by 75 feet is to be built as soon 
as weather permits. Operation will be effected by April 1, it is 


expected. 

Ralph S. Grubb, general manager of Grubb & Co., 908 Orange 
street, Wilmington, Delaware, has opened a shop to carry motor 
car necessities and has secured the agency for the Michelin tire 
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Mr. Grubb was formerly secretary and treasurer of the A. B. 
Rothacker Rubber Co., Inc. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Seventh avenue and 57th 
street, New York City, announces the opening of a new branch 
at 426 Jefferson street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in charge of 
J. A. Glaspy, to facilitate the handling of both solid and pneu- 
matic tires. It is also a fully equipped service station. 

Carlisle Cord Tire Co., New York City, has appointed Charles 
H. Minto as western district sales manager, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, California. He is probably one of the best 
known tire salesmen in that state. H. M. Hernandez has been 
appointed central district sales manager. He was formerly con- 
nected with the United States Tire Co. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has established 
truck service between its factory and its distributor at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to relieve the freight congestion. 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut, has 
completed two new additions to its factory, each costing about 
$30,000. 

The Savage Tire Corp., San Diego, California, announces the 
appointment of J. W. Darrow as manager of the Dallas, Texas, 
branch and of A. E. Kelley as manager of the new Seattle, 
Washington, branch. 

The Malcolm Tire Co. has opened at 82 N. Broadway, Port- 
land, Oregon, a distributing station and salesroom for tire sec- 
onds, and will cover the territory of Oregon and Washington. 
It will specialize on the product of the Automobile, Tire Co., 
{nc., of New York City and Los Angeles, California, and in 
addition to seconds will feature as a first the “Beacon” tire, 
manufactured by the Beacon Tire Co., Beacon, New York. 

The Polack Tyre & Rubber Co., New York City, has opened 
a new branch at 1474 Main street, Buffalo, New York, under 
the management of George M. Kraus. The company announces 
the following changes of address of other branch offices: 27 
Frelinghuysen avenue, Newark, New Jersey; service station at 
116 C street, N. W., Washington, District of Columbia. 

The Pearce Rubber Corp., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
taken over a new plant containing 54,000 square feet of floor 
space, equipped with the most efficient machinery possible to 
obtain. It is said that the new factory has a daily capacity of 
5,000 tires. 

The Prospect Tire and Accessory Co. has leased space in the 
new Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, for five years at a total 
rental of $10,000. 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has pre- 
sented to the families of employes who have joined the colors 
a fac simile of the Roll of Honor installed in the office and fac- 
tory as a mark of respect to the men who have joined the 
fighting forces. 

The general offices of the Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., pre- 
viously located in the Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois, are 
said to have been moved to Fostoria at Fort Madison, Iowa, 
the location of one of the company’s principal plants. 

J. G. Cochrane, who has for several years been identified with 
the sale of automobile accessories, has been made assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Savage Tire Corp., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Cochrane is well known on the Western Coast to 
which most of his sales activities have been confined. 

The Charles E. Miller Rubber Co., Anderson, Indiana, re- 
cently distributed profit-sharing checks among employes in the 
service of the company not less than one year. The checks are 
said to have ranged from $300 to $360, according to the period 
of employment. 

The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened a Chicago 
branch at 1720 Michigan avenue. It is in charge of Edward 
Merkle, previously identified with the Federal Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Knight Tire and Rubber Co. 
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O. L. Weaver, secretary and sales manager of the Star Rub- 
ber Co., has been to the Pacific Coast, arranging for distribution 
in that territory. 

The Shenango Tire Co., Inc., Dover, Delaware, which was 
incorporated in August last, as noted in our September issue, 
has changed its name to the Aeonite Tire Co., Inc. 

The Cleveland Tire & Rubber Co., 309 North 15th street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has secured the agency for “Arcadia” 
tires manufactured by the New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber 
Co., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The United States Rubber Co. has opened a Brooklyn branch 
at 1418 Bedford avenue. ‘These warerooms, which have been 
elaborately fitted up, are in charge of. John M. Musson, who 
began his automobile tire experience with the G. & J. Tire Co., 
now a subsidiary of the United States Rubber Co. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, re- 
cently received a record order involving $80,000 worth of airless 
tires to be shipped to New Zealand and Australia. 

Western Tire & Battery Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has leased 
the ground floor of the I. O. O. F. Building and will handle 
Federal tires and act as the Prest-O-Lite battery service station. 

The Fisk Co. of Texas, dealer in Fisk tires and automobile 
accessories, San Antonio, Texas, has appointed Leonard D. 
Ormsby sales manager. The company has offices at Houston 
and Dallas, as well as at San Antonio. This is not a branch 
of the Fisk Rubber Co. of Texas. 

The Pacific Tire & Rubber. Co., 445-447 Stark street, Port- 
land, Oregon, has organized as a wholesale and retail dis- 
tributor of the Carlisle Cord and Gordon tires throughout 
the state of Oregon and will also carry a complete line of 
accessories. The officers are: J. G. Howell, president; M. F. 
Swift, secretary and treasurer. 

The Independent Tire Co. of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. The of- 
ficers and stockholders remain the same. The company also 
controls the Independent Tire Co. of Tennessee, Memphis, 
Tennessee. The concern acts as a jobber of all standard 
makes of second tires. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, branch of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, was recently burned with 
total loss of stock and building, but by requisitioning new 
stock from a neighboring branch, the business of the office 
opened as usual the following morning. 

The Lee Tire & Supply Co. has removed from 3 Fountain 
street, N. W., to 30 Ionia avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has 
promoted E. S. Maloney to the position of manager of its 
branch at Richmond, Virginia. He was formerly a salesman 
in that territory and succeeds J. A. Horner who resigned to 
enlist. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. stores in various cities are displaying 
a miniature of the company’s service flag containing 416 stars. 

Andress Auto Supply, 1203 Fifth avenue, Moline, Illinois, 
has been opened as an automobile accessory store by W. J. 
Andress, formerly a salesman for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. The new store carries the agency for the Miller tire 
and does vulcanizing. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has reor- 
ganized its sales department covering tire accessories and re- 
pair materials under H. G. Ault, formerly with the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. The company will shortly present several 
mew tire accessories and repair materials to the trade. 

Contrary to current reports, the Manhattan branch office 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, is 
still maintained at 1889 Broadway, New York City. 

Duplex Tire Co., formerly at Davenport, Iowa, has re- 
moved to 218-220 Mulberry avenue, Muscatine, Iowa. 


Sioux City Tire & Manufacturing Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
has increased its capital from $220,000 to $1,100,000, of which 
$1,000,000 will be preferred stock and $100,000 common. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, will remove 
its offices to the new factory building. This structure will 
include a printing plant in the basement and the part of the 
present plant occupied by the offices will be devoted to the 
manufacture of tires. 

New machinery is to be installed by the Westerly Textile Co., 
Westerly, R. L, tire cloth manufacturers. For the purpose of 
purchasing this machinery, the capital stock was increased to 
$300,000. There are 118 broad and 64 narrow looms in operation. 

W. D. Crawford has accepted a position in charge of the tire 
fabric weaving for the Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 





CANADIAN NOTES. 


UTTA PERCHA & RUBBER, LIMITED, 47 Yonge 

street, Toronto, Ontario, on January 12, withdrew all prices 

on rubber footwear except tennis lines, and issued a revised list 

on January 15, showing an increase in prices of 10 to 15 per cent. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, 

Ontario, has added two new 250-horsepower boilers to its power- 
plant equipment. 

K and S. Canadian Tires, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, has ap- 
pointed as manager of its new druggists’ sundry plant M. S. 
Hannon, formerly with the Faultless Rubber Co., of Ashland, 
Ohio. 

Harold Greene, for some years in the employ of Gutta Percha 
& Rubber, Limited, 47 Yonge street, Toronto, Ontario, at its 
Winnipeg, Toronto, and Montreal branches, has now been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant manager of the Ottawa, On- 
tario, branch. 

The new rubber shoe season in Canada opens on February 25. 





ANDREW ALEXANDER ALLAN. 





NDREW A. ALLAN, who was recently elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Canada, is a prominent man in Canadian in- 
dustries, and his election to this board is 
one which cannot fail to add further ef- 
ficiency to that enterprising corporation. 
Mr. Allan comes of a distinguished family, 
being the son of the late Andrew Allan, 
one of the founders of the Montreal Ocean 
Steamship Co. 

He was born in Montreal, June 16, 
1860, is a graduate of the Montreal High 
School, and was also educated in France 
by private tutors and at Rugby. He is a 
man of wide interests, being president of 
the Canadian Marconi Co., Limited; vice- 
president of the Dominion Oil Cloth Co., 
Limited; director, Merchants Bank of Canada; director, British 
and Colonial Press Service, Limited; chairman, Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, -and Life Governor of the Montreal Western 
Hospital. 





A. A, ALLAN. 


GLOBE RUBBER TIRE MANUFACTURING CO. USES CLOSING TO 
ADVANTAGE. 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York City, 
utilized the five days’ closing ordered by the Fuel Administration, 
in making improvements at its factory at Trenton, New Jersey. 
The changes had been contemplated for some time but, as it 
was necessary to shut down the factory in order to make them, 
the officers had postponed action as long as possible. The re- 
quirement of the Fuel Administration, in this case, afforded the 
opportunity. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


S ler Fuel Administrator’s order closing industrial plants for 

five days struck Akron a terrific blow. Forty thousand men 
and women employed in the rubber plants here were thrown out 
of work and a daily loss in wages amounting to $500,000 followed. 

The first day the order took effect not a department in any 
rubber plant was operated and only enough men to guard the 
factories and care for machinery were kept on duty. The re- 
mainder of the workers were sent home with instructions not to 
report until Tuesday, January 29. 

Plants working on large war orders for the Government im- 
mediately protested against the order and The B, F. Goodrich 
Co. and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. were exempted in so far 
as to permit the production of gas masks. Only this department 
was permitted to operate, all other departments in both plants 
coming under the general order, even though war materials were 
being manufactured. 

The Akron companies had been handicapped by the shortage of 
coal before the order was issued and on several occasions had 
been forced to close departments when the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion and Light Co. failed to furnish power. Some relief was 
afforded, however, by the request of the Fuel Administration to 
coal operators to increase shipments of coal into Ohio and 
Michigan for 10 days after January 14 


* . * 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. has completed a new 80 x 144- 
foot addition to its East Akron factory. A corps of experts is 
engaged in placing the new equipment in the south wing and in 
rearranging the machinery throughout the plant 

The new wing 
houses the depart- 
ment where the 
final imspection§ 1s 
given and the tires 
are wrapped and 
labeled. It also con- 
tains the stock 
rooms and shipping 
department, so that 
the entire second 
floor can now be oc 
cupied by the tire 
building department 
The expansion of 
the |atter depart- 
ment has been es 
sential since the 
companyadded 
cord tires to the 
line it manufacture: 

“ * 

One of the biggest fees ever paid to the state of Ohio for an 
increase of capital stock was that which the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. sent to Columbus January 15. A check for $50,000 
was paid the state when the capital stock of the company was 
increased from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

When the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. started in business in 
1898, the total working capital was $45,000 and the total working 
force was 100 men. To-day the total force employed in the Akron 
plant is close to 20,000. About 2,000 more are employed in the 
various branches, factories, cotton plantations and fabric mills 
elsewhere. The increased capital is needed to take care of large 
government orders and increased amounts of crude materials. 

Goodyear employes unable to get fuel from city establishments 
have been well supplied by the Housing and Financing Bureau 
of the factory. The coal has been distributed in one and two- 
ton lots. 





\MERICAN Harp Rupper Co,.’s New PLant, East Akron, Onto. 


Of the 1,180 pupils enrolled in the Goodrich school for coming 
Americans, during tne last 10 months, 567 have learned to read 
and write the English language. The classes were made up of 
3 different nationalties. , ,. 


At the annual meeting of the Portage Rubber Co., held at the 
factory offices in Barberton, the board of directors was increased 
from three to seven. James Christy was re-elected president; 
M. S. Long, vice-president; L. E. Larson, secretary, and W. W. 
Weilman, treasurer and general manager. Each of these officers, 
except the secretary, is a member, ex-officio, of the board of 
directors. Other directors elected were J. D. Law, John Kersch, 
Phillip H. Snyder and O. F. Werdy. 

The annual report of the company shows an increase in sales 
of 80 per cent over 1916, and a profit increase of 133 per cent. 
The company’s assets are listed at $3,666,993.35, the chief items 
being raw stock on hand, in process through the plant, or in 
finished stock worth $1,599,294.45. Real estate is listed at $626,- 
189.20, and trademarks, patents and good will at $299,520. The 
company’s surplus is set at $439,864.31. 

The chief liabilities are listed as notes payable, $300,000; ac- 
counts payable, $77,516.34; reserve fund, $2,050.20 (depreciation) ; 
capital stock (preferred), $425,612.30; capital stock (common), 
$2,421,950.20. 

The total sales for 1917 reach $3,361,615.16, and the figure for 
1916 is given as $1,867,843.77. The total profits for 1917 were 
$540,933.70, while 1916 showed only $232,286.07. 

* . * 


The recently completed plant of the American Hard Rubber 
Co. is located in East Akron, Ohio, on the little Cuyahoga 
river, and is most modern in construction and equipment. The 
building is two 
stories in height 
and forms a_hol- 
low square, 400 teet 
long on each side, 
with small,  one- 
story buildings in 
the court formed 
by the outside 
buildings. The t»- 
tal floor space is 
280,000 square feet. 

The manufactur- 
ing processes are 
grouped in two 
principal depart- 
ments, supplied by 
crude material from 
a central distrib- 
uting point. The 
office is located on 
the second floor and is up-to-date in all its appointments. The 
power plant occupies two buildings located west of the main 
buildings, and is equipped for supplying 1,000 horse power. 
Shipping facilities are ample, and the coal is delivered on the 
siding adjacent to the power plant. The plant is equipped with 
fire pumps, sprinklers, and other modern fire protection appli- 
ances. 





LAWRENCE G. ODELL MARRIES. 

Lawrence G. Odell, crude rubber buyer of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, was married January 31, at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, to Alice Berlage, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Fellner, of New York City. 

* * * 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has designed a special blow- 
out patch for exclusive distribution through the jobbing houses of 
the country. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

EMBERS of the Rubber Association of America. may 
remember the jolly outing held at the Belmont Springs 
Country Club at Belmont, a few years ago. They may be 
interested to know that there now remains standing of the 
big three-story clubhouse only three tall bare brick chimneys. 
The management had prepared for an elaborate celebration 
on New Year’s Eve, with covers for 275 members and guests, 
but at 5.30 in the afternoon of December 31, fire was dis- 
covered. The firemen on arriving, found lack of hydrant 
water, and after chopping a hole through 19 inches of ice 
on the lake, found no water under it. They could only stand 
by and see the big building burn to the ground. The loss is 

estimated around $40,000, but covered by insurance. 

* * *x 


The business of the Dunbar-Daggett Co., dealer in crude 
rubber, shellac, waxes, etc., is being liquidated, and J. Frank 
Dunbar, who assumes the liquidation, will take over the 
entire business. While the Boston office is being continued, 
Mr. Dunbar has already moved to New York City, making 
his headquarters at 82 Beaver street, the former address of 
the Dunbar-Daggett Co. One reason for this change is the 
possibility of a call to war service of J. Frank Dunbar, Jr., 
who has hitherto had charge of the New York office. The 
young man has endeavored to enter the aviation service, 
but did not fulfil all the requirements of that division. The 
Boston office at 201 Devonshire street is, at present writing, 
in charge of L. C. Holbrook, who has been associated with 
the business for a long time. 

* x * 

Announcement has already been made of the sale of the Boston 
Belting Co. and the formation of a new organization to continue 
the business. On December 27, about 70 old-time employes of the 
company gave a dinner to the 
retiring president, Thomas Alex- 
ander Forsyth, a feature of the 
occasion being the presentation of 
a handsome loving cup, appropri- 
ately inscribed, by the old-timers, 
the presentation speech being by 
R. B. Adams, superintendent of 
the factory. 

In accepting this token Mr. 
Forsyth spoke feelingly of the 
loyalty of all the men who had 
worked so closely beside him dur- 
ing his fitty-one years from office 
boy to president. He gave a brief 
outline of the early struggles in 
making rubber goods, and men- 
tioned that the Boston Belting Co. 
was the oldest rubber concern 
in existence. The Hancock Co., 
of England, was just one year behind. He recalled many ad- 
ventures of fire and flood which he and his brothers survived. 
He brought to mind how the heavy iron rollers for paper-making 
machines were made in Bridgewater and carted to Roxbury by 
ox-team, to be covered with rubber at the mill. Names like 
Goodyear, Haskins, McBurney, Durant, Cheever and Converse 
were all early associated with the Boston Belting Co.; in fact, Mr. 
Forsyth claimed that practically every rubber company in ex- 
istence in this country to-day is an offshoot from the original 
company at Roxbury. Moreover, James Bennet Forsyth, the 
predecessor of Thomas, was the inventor of much of the rubber 
machinery in use to-day, which has remained practically un- 
changed since the final improvements made by that - brother's 
brilliant genius. 
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The evening passed with music, song and story telling; 
some of the old-time reminiscences were indeed interesting. 
There were many present who had served 30 to 40 years with 
the company. Only one man outdated Mr. Forsyth in length of 
service, his record being 52 years, one year longer than that of 
the retiring president. 

Mr. Forsyth will hereafter devote his entire energies to the 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary, the Boston City Hospital and the 
Forest Hills Cemetery Association, as has already been men- 
tioned in these columns. 

* * * 


On January 1, 1918, the board of directors of the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. offered to all its officers and salaried 
employees, whose salaries were at the rate of $1,200 per year and 
over, an opportunity to subscribe for shares of the company’s 
common stock in accordance with a plan announced on that date. 

Several hundred shares are to be set aside yearly for a period 
of years. The first issue will be alloted on a basis of salary and 
length of service, subsequent issues, on a basis of salary only; 
each individual share being that portion of the total allotment 
which is determined by the ratio his salary bears to the total 
salaries of those participating. 

The stock is being offered at 20 per cent under the market 
price and employes are given an opportunity to subscribe for 
one-half or the total amount of the portion allotted to them. A 
certain percentage of the employe’s salary will be deducted for 
payment of the shares taken, all dividends to be applied toward 
the payment of the stock. The management, in order to encourage 
the War Savings campaign, has distributed to all employes 
lhrift Cards with one or more stamps thereon, the number of 
stamps being governed by the length of service of each recipient. 


* * K 


Last week an explosion from some unknown cause occurred 
in the plant of the American Rubber Co., Cambridge, resulting in 
a considerable loss, and the serious injury, possibly fatal, of one 
workman. The fire was confined to a small space, but the heat 
started automatic sprinklers in adjacent departments, causing 
considerable damage, and it was at first feared that the ma- 
chinery was severely damaged. However, the prompt and 
energetic action of the fire department saved the big plant, and 
no very serious delay is likely to result, for such work as can- 
not be continued at the Cambridge plant can readily be trans- 
ferred to the Stoughton plant of the company. 


* * * 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, this state, is inaugurating 
a safety campaign under the direction of a special committee. 
Throughout the plant safety bulletin boards have been placed on 
which is shown information relating to prevention of accidents, 
and actwal photographs of dangers to be avoided. Thirty boxes 
are placed near as many bulletin boards and the employes are 
invited to deposit suggestions for measures to prevent accidents, 
and to insure comfort as well as safety for workers. Many valu- 
able ideas have already been sent in, and all that are con- 
sidered advisable and practical will be passed upon by the com- 
mittee with a view to adoption. 


* * * 


Boston makes many claims for priority in industries, and now 
puts forward a claim to be the location of the pioneer rubber 
stamp business in America. This is based on an advertisement 
of the Beston Hand Stamp Co. in the Boston Almanac of 1856. 
This advertisement announced “flexible hand stamps ( Ruggles’ 
patent) capable of making one hundred impressions per minute 
in the hands of any operator.” There have been a number of 
claimants for the honor of being the father of the rubber stamp, 
yet all previous ones give later dates than 1856, so those who are 
in position to judge believe that M. R. Bigelow, agent, must have 
been the real pioneer—until some older record is discovered. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE rubber industry of Rhode Island, with its large accumu- 
lations of orders—regular and rush—finds itself further 
handicapped through the drastic order of the National Fuel Ad- 


ministrator to close five days from January 18 to 22, inclusive, and 
every Monday for ten weeks. Several of the plants had pre- 
viously had more or less difficulty because of the coal stringency, 
and some of them had been closed for lack of fuel on one or 
more occasions 

All the plants are still working on full schedules, with increas- 
ing orders on hand and no indications of any immediate cessa- 
tion in the demand he problem of obtaining help, cither skilled 
or unskilled, confronts and perplexes the officials, and the diffi- 
culty is constantly growing more and more serious. Even the 
unusually high scale of wages paid fails to induce sufficient num- 
bers to operate all the machinery and departments desired 

The Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, reports business far in ex- 


cess of its present capacity. Ground has been broken for a new 
$40,000 wire mill on Waldo street, and the contract for its erec- 
tion has been awarded. The new building will be of brick, one 
story high and 162 by 100 feet in size, with skylights to provide 
additional light. There will be a boiler extension on the rear 
40 by 20 feet. Offices, testing room, receiving and shipping de- 
partments, and rooms for the insulating, braiding, vulcanizing and 
finishing departments will be located in the new mill. Power 
will be furnished by individual motor drive. The entire equip- 
ment is to be of the most modern type used in the manufacture 
of rubber-covered wire of every description, and will call for 
nearly 100 operatives. The company’s original mill on Westfield 
street will continue the manufacture of rubber boots and shoes, 
added space for which will be afforded by the removal of the 
wire machinery to the new building. The company has also pur- 
chased land adjacent to the mill to permit of such expansion as 
may be necessary in the future. 

Extensive alterations and improvements are being carried out 
at the plant of the Mechanical Fabric Co. that will greatly in- 
crease the capacity and facilities of the company in the conduct 
of its rapidly increasing business. An additional story to the 
main building has just been completed and work is now proceed- 
ing upon a two-story brick elevator well, 8 by 10 feet. 

. * * 

Albert E. Sparks, Jr., bookkeeper at the office of the National 
Indiag Rubber Co., Bristol, has resigned his position and en- 
listed in the United States Navy at Newport as a yeoman. 

Charles O. F. Thompson, for several years in the office of the 
National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, has taken a position in 
the office of the Union Trust Co. at Providence. 

Andrew W. Anthony, manager of the topping room at the 
factory of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, has resigned 
to become a boatswain’s mate in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Corps. Mr. Anthony married a niece of President Samuel 
P. Colt, of the United States Rubber Co. 

A service flag has been displayed over the main entrance of 
the plant of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, bearing 99 
stars, representing that number of employes of the company 
who are in the Federal service. 

Wendell R. Davis, purchasing agent for the National India 
Rubber Co. for many years, has been granted a prolonged leave 
of absence, to extend probably during the present war, as he has 
received an appointment as secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association for service in the war zones abroad. He expects 
to leave for Europe in a short time. 


. « * 


The American Waterproof Raincoat Co., 115 Wickenden street, 
Providence, has discontinued business 
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The Majestic Tire Co., corner of Washington and Empire 
streets, Providence, is being conducted by Benjamin Trivus and 
Samuel Trivus. 


* * * 


M. Frank Hayes, of Pawtucket, who at the time of his en- 
listment in the Fifteenth Company of the Rhode Island National 
Guard, now stationed at Springfield, Massachusetts, was over- 
seer of the rubber covering department at the Phillips Insulated 
Wire Co.’s plant, has been promoted to a captaincy. 

* * 


The capital stock of the Marvel Rubber Co., of Providence, 
has been reduced from $500,000 to $100,000 by a vote of the 
stockholders in special session. 

* * . 

Albert S. Haywood, Clara A. Haywood and Royal E. Gladding, 
of Providence, have been granted articles of association under 
the laws of Rhode Island to incorporate the Haywood Rubber 
Co., Inc., to engage in selling and dealing in rubber and leather 
goods, with a capital stock of $15,000. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

ITH characteristic loyalty, the rubber manufacturers of 

Trenton complied with the order of Fuel Administrator 

Garfield and suspended operations for five days commencing 

January 18. During that period not a wheel moved in the Tren- 

ton plants, with one exception, that of the Luzerne Rubber Co., 

and, though approximately 12,000 workmen were thrown tem- 

porarily out of employment and the general loss was estimated 

at $100,000, there was not a protest. The order acted as an acid 

test for patriotism and the rubber industry in Trenton was 
found worthy. 

For weeks manufacturers have been struggling against the 
shortage of fuel, and despite their greatest efforts the business 
depression increased until it was stated by an authority that the 
plants were operating at 25 per cent below capacity production. 
Then came the fuel administration’s ruling and the situation be- 
come intense, but the manufacturers are courageously facing the 
difficulty of supplying the demand and are being given the hearty 
support of their employes. 

There has been excellent cooperation among the different 
firms, and a most commendable trade harmony has been shown 
in the crises through which manufacturers have been passing 
during the past month. John S. Broughton, president of the 
United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos. who was appointed 
fuel administrator for Central New Jersey, where the largest 
factories are located, has been given earnest support and aided 
materially inthe distribution of coal. John A. Lambert, treasurer 
and general manager of the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
and president of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been appointed chairman of the Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on Industries, and credit is largely due these two men for 
not allowing the conditions to become demoralizing. Through 
Mr. Lambert’s direction a plan of transferring coal to different 
plants where the need was the greatest was effected, and the 
idea has been of great benefit. 

* ” * 


The Ajax Rubber Co. has felt greatly the effect of the fuel 
scarcity. This plant draws a supply of water from the Delaware 
and Raritan canal and when that stream froze operations were 
greatly hampered. Hardly had the difficulty been overcome when 
the supply of coal diminished, operations could be continued 
only partially, and workmen were laid off. The Globe Tire 
Manufacturing Co. found itself in the same predicament and 
followed a similar course, but it is expected that the condition 
will soon be remedied 
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Bruce Bedford, president of the Luzerne Rubber Co., on the 
third day after the fuel ruling went into effect, received word 
from Washington that the company had been exempted—the only 
plant in Trenton—and proceeded at once to continue the produc- 
tion of hard rubber discs for the Aeronautical Engine Co. The 
company had suffered from lack of coal, but has now received a 
shipment sufficient, it is believed, to fill the order. 


* * * 


It was announced in the January issue of THe INpIA RuBBER 
Wortp that the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey in- 
tended to discontinue supplying industrial plants using its current 
after 4:30 o’ clock in the afternoon. While the rule was not 
applied strictly at that hour, lights and motive power were 
suddenly cut off at 5 o’clock on numerous occasions. Announce- 
ment was made by the corporation on January 10 that its gen- 
erating plant at Burlington was without coal, and immediately 
every industrial plant in south and central New Jersey supplied 
by Public Service current was forced to a half-time schedule. 
This condition prevailed ten days, until finally coal arrived. 
Since that time the situation has been fairly satisfactory. 


* 


Rubber companies that manufacture hose, belting and packing 
have received a large number of orders during the month and 
when the coal situation has become more nearly normal will be 
operating at full capacity. The United & Globe Manufacturing 
Cos., which supply these articles to the government and railroad 
companies, have been favored with several priority orders. Con- 
ditions are fair among the automobile tire manufacturers, who, 
however, expected a dull season during the winter months. 


* * coal 


The officials and employes of the rubber companies during the 
past month made their annual contribution to the Trenton Day 
Nursery, an institution that cares for children of working 
mothers, and it was reported that a liberal sum was raised. 


a * * 


Patriotism of the highest caliber has been shown by Quarter- 
master General C. Edward Murray, treasurer of the Crescent 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. One of the most prominent rubber 
manufacturers in Trenton, he has practically forsaken his busi- 
ness interests to serve the Government in a military way. Gen- 
eral Murray has also been one of the leading spirits in the dif- 
ferent war campaigns conducted in the New Jersey capital, to all 
of which he has given financial support. When the Trenton 
Council, Knights of Columbus, invited him to lead one of its 
two teams in the drive to raise the city’s quota of $20,000 for the 
K. of C. War Recreation Fund, he immediately accepted and con- 
tributed $1,000 


* * * 


The India Rubber Co.,'whose plant is located on Washington 
street, New Brunswick, New Jersey, has taken a two-year lease of 
a large brick building on Neilson street, New Brunswick, with 
the privilege of leasing for four years. The building will be 
used for war work and a considerable amount of machinery will 
be installed by the company. 


* * * 


C. Edward Murray, Jr., factory manager of the Empire Tire 
and Rubber Co., iias been made a director of the company and 
honored with the vice-presidency. Other new directors are: 
W. W. Saunders, chemical expert of the Trenton plant, and J. E. 
Frazer, mechanical engineer of the New York Central Railroad. 
At Christmas time 500 shares of capital stock of the corporation 
were distributed among 56 foremen. Each of the 110 members 

of the office force received a $5 gold piece. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR PRICES. 


HE United States Rubber Co., New York City, sent its 
new shoe price-lists to the jobbing and retail trade on 
January 1. There are some important changes from 1917, 
perhaps the most important being the reduction of discounts. 
Last year the discount allowed retailers was 15 per cent, 
with an extra 5 per cent for early orders. This year the dis- 
count is 8 per cent, and no extra discount for early orders. 
The terms to jobbers included an extra discount, which was 
their profit for handling, and this is probably the same as 
last year, but the terms are not available for publication. 

As regards gross prices, many lines are advanced 5 to 10 
per cent, while fabric goods show in some cases 25 per cent 
advance, caused, it is claimed, by the higher cost of cash- 
merette and other textiles used in their manufacture. Taken 
as a whole the advance is hardly as great as the trade ex- 
pected. 

The company, in sending out its price-lists, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

During the year just elapsed, we have manufactured goods 
under extremely trying conditions and have been unable to in- 
crease the amount of our output as much as we would like to 
have done, or as much as was required by the legitimate demand. 
In distributing our footwear during the year, we endeavor to 
give each one of our customers a fair portion of the goods we 
have made. The deliveries of certain styles on the orders have 
been far less than the average of all styles, because of the diffi- 
culty in producing those particular styles in average quantities. 
This has caused a more or less uneven filling of orders, which 
we regret, but were unable to avoid. 

The run of prices may be judged by the net cost of the 
standard lines. Short boots cost $3.68 in 1917, and to-day 
they net $3.98. Men’s 4-buckle Emperors have advanced 
from $2.42 to $2.90, while men’s self-acting are 89 cents in 
place of 82 cents, and women’s storm slippers have advanced 
5 cents and are now 63 cents. Jersey cloth goods show 
greater advance, men’s Alaskas rising from $1.15 to $1.38 
and women’s from 89 cents to $1.06. 

The company could not fill all its orders last year, and 
has appointed the amount of goods it will accept orders for 
from each of its customers 





THE LANCASTER TIRE & RUBBER CO. REINCORPORATES. 

The Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., notice of the incorpor- 
ation of which under the laws of the State of Ohio appears 
elsewhere in this issue, has moved its principal offices from 
Lancaster, Ohio, to the new Gugle Building, Fourth and 
Long streets, Columbus, Ohio. Additional equipment will 
be installed to meet the increased demand for its product, 
but under the new incorporation its capital stock has been 
reduced from $550,000 to $300,000 common and from $300,000 
to $200,000 preferred. F. A. Miller is president. The company 
will continue to manufacture the Lancaster Wiregrip and 
Fairfield Clingstone tires, under the supervision of W. H. 
Hermann, factory manager. 





GOODYEAR ADOPTS THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has in- 
augurated the use of trade acceptances, recommended by the 
Federal Reserve Board, in connection with a new future payment 
plan for the benefit of retail tire dealers, which involves a time 
draft drawn by the seller on the purchaser, stipulating payment 
on a fixed future date. 

The Goodyear company believes the trade acceptance, having, 
as it has, Government endorsement, undoubtedly enlarges the 
buying capacity of a merchant, enables him to carry a larger 
stock with a limited amount of capital, and makes for a quicker 
turnover. As it applies to Goodyear business, the plan will be 
used in connection with spring orders for tires, tubes, accessories 
and repair materials, but not for other products of the compan: 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE raw rubber market continues to go in favor of the man- 
fy ufacturers, and those who congratulated themselves on hav- 
ing covered their contemplated requirements for some time 
ahead at 2s. 6d. to 2s.8d. per pound now see that they could have 
done better by waiting. The common remark is that there is 
plenty of rubber in the country, and the joint fact of continually 
increasing output from the plantations and the diminution in de- 
mand because of the almost total cessation of pleasure motoring 
in all belligerent countries, and, to a large extent, in neutral 
countries also, must continue to make the situation easy for the 
manufacturer. Large though the demands are for rubber for use 
in warfare, it is contended that they cannot pull the business 
around to the point which satisfies the producer and worries the 
manufacturer 
With regard to some remarks | made recently to the effect 
that with cheap rubber and an urgent demand for goods, the 
manufacturer was in a position to enhance and fortify his repu- 
tation by using better rubber than is always possible in time of 
keen competition, a manufacturer points out to me that while this 
may be the case in many lines, it does not apply to all. He cited 
as an example cycle capes, in the sale of which price rather than 
quality still remains the dominant factor if business on a large 
scale is to be done. Another matter of increased cash which 
has become somewhat acute is that of solvent naphtha, which 
has soared to nearly four shillings a gallon, against a normal price 
of about one shilling. To counteract this I am told that economy 
in some other direction is necessary. Reverting to raw rubber, 
there is a feeling in plantation investors’ circles, where reduced 
dividends are now the order of the day, that America is getting 
too good a thing out of the East, now that she has practically 
fixed the price she will pay for rubber shipped direct. The Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association has long discussed the ways and means 
of controlling the outputs and selling price, but nothing definite 
has been done hitherto. Now, it seems, it is really going to take 
some action, as it rankles very much with this august body that 
practically all other raw materials have risen in value during the 
war, while rubber has actually fallen. What effect this will have 
upon American action remains to be seen. Well-informed people 
on this side recognize that America has followed an accurate 
forecast of the future as regards the downward trend of rubber 
prices,*and they recognize, moreover, that she is out to win the 
war. The tension in the cotton trade has been relieved by the 
promise of more tonnage, and the Cotton Control Board has sus- 
pended until further notice the order permitting only 70 per cent 
of the looms to be operated. 


GAS BAGS. 


The municipal authorities of one of the largest towns recently 
announced that they would require all motor vehicle gas bags to 
undergo a definite pressure test. It was felt that some action 
ought to be taken to safeguard the public, as all sorts of gas bags 
were being rapidly put into commission. Now the Government 
has stepped in and a gas traction committee has been appointed 
to consider and report upon (1) the employment of gas in substi- 
tution for petrol and petroleum products as a source of power 
in motor vehicles, with due regard to the safety of the public, 
and (2) the action, if any, which should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to encourage and safeguard the use of gas for this purpose. 
The committee, of which Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart., is chair- 
man, is composed of engineers, oil experts and authorities on ex- 
plosives. One would have thought that room would have been 
found for a rubber manufacturer, but no doubt rubber manufac- 
turers, and possibly a rubber chemist, may be called to give evi- 





dence before the committee. Although a good deal of work has 
been done of late with regard to the permeation of gases through 
rubber films, the results for obvious reasons have been kept quiet. 
The coal gas of to-day has by no means the same composition as 
the coal gas of a few years ago, there being a general diminution 
in calorific power, and although the amount of gas required for 
a certain mileage will depend directly upon the calorific power, 
the effect of the gas or its diffusibility through proofing cannot 
be prognosticated with equal certainty. It may be that rubber 
proofing will have serious competition, as I have seen the results 
obtained with a rubber proof and a non-rubber proof, which were 
decidedly in favor of the latter. Moreover, the latter could be 
turned out at a much lower cost. Whether it would stand wear 
and tear and exposure to the weather is a matter, however, which 
has yet to be tested. 
ENEMY PATENTS. 

I understand that America is following the lead of England by 
legalizing the use of German patents in the States without the 
permission of the patentees. I do not suppose the rubber manu- 
facturers in America will be much more affected than has been 
the case with the trade here, where, to the best of my knowledge, 
the only patents that have been applied for are those associated 
with organic accelerators. It is sought to amend our own patent 
law by a new bill recently presented to Parliament providing 
inter alia that the monopoly rights under a patent shall be deemed 
to be abused if after the expiration of four years the patented 
invention is not being worked within the United Kingdom on a 
commercial scale, and no satisfactory reason can be given for such 
non-working. This has now been the case for some years with re- 
gard to foreign patents, though I believe that America has not 
yet imposed such terms on foreign patentees. 


THE OXIDATION OF RUBBER. 

\ paper on this subject was read at the December meeting of 
the Manchester section of the Society of Chemical Industry by 
S. J. Peachey and M. Leon. In the course of the short dis- 
cussion which followed the paper, H. L. Terry remarked 
that Spiller had found 27 per cent of oxygen in the soft resin, 
against Peachey’s 18. He was glad to hear that the hard in- 
soluble resin first noticed by Burghardt in 1882 was now being 
thoroughly investigated. He had never been able to get it into 
solution. With regard to the application or the utility of the 
author’s results in the rubber trade, he was somewhat doubtful. 
Moreover, it was open to question whether the manufacturers 
wanted their goods to do more than outlive those of their com- 
petitors, because repeat orders were an essential of the trade. 
Mr. Peachey in replying to this point, which was also referred 
to by one or two other speakers, said that he récognized that his 
results were not applicable to the ordinary oxidation of rubber 
goods by air. It was out of the question, however, to study the 
matter by ordinary aerial oxidation as the time required was 
much too long. 

ACCELERATION. 

In his paper on “Vulcanization of Rubber,” read at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Chemistry at Birmingham last July, 
Dr. D. F. Twiss, who is head chemist of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Limited, made an interesting announcement with regard to 
the applicability of caustic potash and caustic soda either alone 
or in solution in glycerol as vulcanizer accelerators... In the sub- 
sequent discussion it was remarked by the president that the in- 
formation given in this paper from the Dunlop laboratory was a 
rebuke to those who complain that our large rubber companies 
are too reactive. At least that was the gist of his remark. Noth- 
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ing was said in the paper as to any patent, and it is has come as 
a mild surprise to a good many to find that the process is pro- 
tected by English patent No. 110,059, December 9, 1916, of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, and D. F. Twiss. This, of course, 
does not detract from the merits of the discovery, though it 
makes it a matter of greater interest to hear the views of other 
chemists upon the subject. As is well known, the application of 
caustic alkali in the rubber trade up to now has been in con- 
nection with the desulphurization of goods, such as elastic thread 
and red bands, and with the alkali process of reclaiming. It is 
stated by Porritt in “Chemistry of Rubber” that the main defect 
of the alkali reclaim is that it is impossible to remove the last 
traces of alkali, and this is a disadvantage in the manufacture of 
rubber goods. I am unable to support Porritt with regard to the 
presence of alkali in the reclaims with which I am familiar, 
though I know that a good many profess to say that they will 
buy only acid reclaim for some of their work. Does this par- 
tiality arise from some hitherto unknown process of acceleration? 
THE INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA-PERCHA & TELEGRAPH WORKS 
Cco., LIMITED. 

In 1911 this company showed a loss of £55,457 and in 1914 a 
loss of £18,922. After that—presumably because of the war—a 
recovery set in and for the year 1916-17 the profit is £162,149. 
The balance carried forward is £59,865, as against only £1,033 in 
1914. Owing to various appropriations and to making the reserve 
fund up to £450,000, no increase has been made in the dividend, 
which is 10 per cent, the same as for the last two years. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

Sidney Gedge, after a lengthy tenure of the position, has re- 
signed the chairmanship of Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Lim- 
ited, owing to advanced age, but will retain a seat on the board. 
It will not come as a surprise to many in the trade to hear that his 
successor is George Sutton, who has seen so many years’ service 
with the company as manager and managing director. The trade 
in mechanical rubber, which has long formed a part of the busi- 
ness, has recently been extended to include the manufacture of 
solid band tires. 

Lieutenant George Spencer, a director of George Spencer, 
Moulton & Co., Limited, the well-known rubber manufacturer 
of Melksham, has died of wounds received in action. He was 
the only son of Alexander Spencer. 

INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION, LONDON, 1929. 

It is reported that plans are being made to hold the fifth In- 
ternational Rubber and Allied Trades Exposition in 1920 in 
London under patronage of King George V. The president of 
the committee charged with the management of the exposition 
will be Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G., formerly governor of 
Ceylon, the Bahamas, Newfoundland, Jamaica and Hongkong. 

Simultaneously, the second International Cotton, Fibres and 
Other Tropical Agricultural Products and Allied Trades Ex- 
position will be held. 

WAR CONDITIONS. 

British rubber merchants, planters and others interested in 
the rubber trade recently cooperated under the chairmanship of 
Sir Edward Rosling to make a generous contribution to blinded 
soldiers at St. Dunstan’s Hostel, when the handsome total of 
£10,366 14s. was realized. 


GUAYULE RUBBER CO. REDUCES CAPITAL. 

The seventh annual general meeting of the Guayule Rubber Co., 
Limited, was held at Winchester House, Old Broad street, 
London, E.C., A.G. Angier, presiding, when the following reso- 
lution was adopted: “That the capital of the company be re- 
duced from £400,000, divided into 400,000 shares of £1 each, 
to £12,000, divided into 400,000 shares of 6s. each, and that 
such reduction be effected by canceling capital which has been 
lost or is unrepresented by available assets to the extent of 14s. 
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a share in respect of each of the 399,943 shares of the company 
which have been issued and are outstanding, and by reducing the 
nominal amount of all the shares in the company from £1 to 6s. 
each.” 

It was also voted: “That on such reduction taking effect, each 
of the 399,943 shares of the company which have been issued 
and are outstanding be subdivided into three fully-paid shares of 
2s. each, and each of the 57 shares which have been forfeited 
and not reissued be subdivided into three shares of 2s. each 
upon which nothing has been paid, to the intent that the capital 
of the company may consist of 1,200,000 shares of 2s. each.” 


THE SITUATION IN MALAYA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
T a recent session of the Federal Council at Kuala Lumpur 
R. C. M. Kindersley, chairman of the Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Malaya, brought up the unfairness of the rubber export 
duty, which was explained in Tue InpIA Rupper Wortp a few 
months ago, and pointed out that circumstances had changed 
since 1914, when it was agreed that the London price should be 
taken as the basis for calculation. London was then the prin- 
cipal market for Malayan rubber and the Singapore market barely 
existed, but now the position was reversed. Although on several 
occasions Singapore prices had exceeded London prices, the 1914 
arrangement had been adhered to. Moreover, charges to London 
had increased to 4.33d., whereas it was understood that the gov- 
ernment deducted only 3d. per pound as formerly. While the 
Government holds that the whole agreement should be canceled 
if one provision were modified, the High Commissioner expressed 
his willingness to reopen the question, a circumstance that is 
believed to offer the hope of a satisfactory solution of this 
problem. 
ONCE MORE, “THE AMERICAN INVASION.” 

From time to time the much-discussed question of American 
rubber growers in Malaya crops up again in the pages of the 
local rubber journals. Thus the December 1, 1917, issue of 
“Grenier’s Rubber News” contains two letters on the subject, 
which are interesting for the widely divergent views expressed. 
The first letter is by a Britisher who, having lived in America 
over twelve years, finds that Americans hold (1) that their stand- 
ard of living is higher than any other; (2) that on account of 
this high standard of living they cannot be expected to compete 
with foreigners and must be protected. As a result, should 
Americans come to Malaya in sufficient numbers to make them- 
selves felt they would raise the scale of wages and in order to 
keep up competition, American buyers would combine and give 
the produce of their countrymen the preference. 

This correspondent also points out that as no foreigners can 
lease rubber land in the Philippines, Americans should not object 
if others adopt this stand towards them, and ends by declaring 
that Americans should be given every facility to buy cheaply, 
but should leave the business of growing rubber to the British. 

The second letter is by an American. He considers that in the 
first place Britain should not, in the interest of her colonies, 
restrict shipments in neutral or non-British bottoms, and pictures 
3ritish feelings if the United States adopted a similar policy with 
regard to cotton. 

The reason for this curtailment and that in connection with 
the acquisition of land in Malaya, says he, is the fear of an 
American monopoly of rubber. This shortsighted action has 
driven American investment to Sumatra and Java, a circumstance 
that the Malayan Government should heed, as the money in- 
vested in the Dutch East Indies might have been employed to 
improve waste land in the Federated Malay States. 

A third opinion on the same question is expressed in the 
editorial columns of “The Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal,” 
where it is pointed out that “there are still nine million acres 
and more available for rubber planting in this peninsula, and that 
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there will still be plenty of land left for Britons after the war 


even if we allow the present American inquirers to take up a 


hundred thousand acres. One advantage of allowing Americans 
to come in now is that we shall get the benefit of the researches 
of their staff of scientists, who are the best that money can 
obtain \nd we certainly need as much scientific advice as we 
can get, in view of the grave menace of disease.” 


JAPANESE AS ESTATE LABORERS. 
The manager of a certain estate in the Federated Malay 
States relates a typical experience with Japanese laborers. It 


appears that a sufficient number of Tamil coolies for the estate 


could not be secured as it was not a healthy one \s a last re- 
course, coolies were procured from Japan. Although they wanted 
all kinds of extras and thus were expensive, they worked 


splendidly and were so keen to learn and amenable to discipline 
that the management was delighted. But this condition did not 
last; after the men had learned all there was to be found out 
about European methods of rubber growing every one of them 
left and started his own estate in Johore. 

This instance is typical of Japanese ambition and capabilities, 
and at the same time shows that European planters cannot hope 
to fill their ranks with Japanese laborers. 

INCREASED AMERICAN SHIPPING AT SINGAPORE. 

The scarcity of British shipping and high freight rates have 
greatly increased the American shipping at Singapore. During 
the three years 1912, 1913 and 1914 only one American vessel 
of 724 tons entered at Singapore, that entry being in 1913. In 
1915, however, 17 American ships entered, of an aggregate net 
tonnage of 39,956; in 1916, 20 ships entered, with a total net ton- 
nage of 43,500; while in the period from January to October, 1917, 
19 vessels entered, of a total tonnage of 38,421. Crude rubber 
and tin cargoes for direct shipment to the United States have 
been very attractive to shipping agents, because of their great 
value in proportion to bulk and consequent maximum freight 
rates. Approximately 38,370 long tons of rubber were exported 
to the United States during the first seven months of 1917 at 
rates ranging from $70 to $95 gold per ton. Two American 
steamship companies are now maintaining monthly service be- 
tween Singapore and the Pacific Coast of the United States 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

T is a cheering fact that, despite the serious shipping difficul- 
| ties with which Java has had to contend during the past 
year, exports of rubber continue to increase. This is especially 
noticeable in the shipments to America from Javanese ports to 
San Francisco which have more than doubled. 

This direct American trade has developed quite recently, for, 
until 1913, no ship under the Dutch flag was seen in an Ameri- 
can Pacific port. But the participation of the Netherlands and 
her colonies at the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 drew 
the attention of the United States to the wonderful resources 
of the Dutch East Indies and gave an impetus to trade that was 
greatly augmented by the world war. Consequently, no fewer 
than 18 vessels, totaling over 200,000 tons, and carrying tropical 
products of which rubber formed no inconsiderable part, entered 
at San Francisco in 1916. The total tonnage of Dutch ships 
clearing this port in 1917 is estimated to have exceeded 500,000 
tons. 

Naturally, the transferring of so great a portion of trade to 
Batavia and Medan is not relished by Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, which are forced, for the duration of the war, at least, 
to take a back seat. . Thus the Amsterdam rubber journal, 
“Primrose,” has expressed its feelings in repeated articles against 
the Batavia rubber market, in an endeavor to show in what an 


unbusinesslike manner things are managed here and to prove 
that Batavia is not the best market for producers, of whom, it 
declares, a great number, besides the majority of Dutch com- 


panies, would under no circumstances favor the local market. 

Although it is true that in certain minor respects the rubber 
planter neglects to consider the buyer, the responsible commit- 
tees are doing their best to remedy these defects; but, in any 
case, it is superfluous to state that as long as foreign buyers 
consider it more advantageous to buy directly at Batavia—and 
there seems to be no reason why either they or the producers 
should prefer to deal through the roundabout medium of an 
expensive Amsterdam or Rotterdam broker—this market will 
continue to flourish, even after the war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY, RIOUW. 

This association has recently been formed at Riouw, Suma- 
tra, and counts among its members such well-known rubber 
companies as Galang Besar Rubber & Produce Co., Limited, 
Pulau Bulang Rubber & Produce Co., Limited, The Indragiri 
& Guttapercha Co., Limited, and the United Malaysian Rubber 
Co., Limited. 

THE EFFECT OF LIGHT IN HEALING TREE WOUNDS. 

J. R. Harmsen has made experiments with four-year-old trees 
of equal dimensions to prove the influence of light in regard to 
the healing of wounds. From each tree a strip of bark and 
cambium, measuring 1 by 5 centimeters, was cut at a height of 
1.5 meters and the wound covered, excepting a small opening 
at the bottom, with pieces of blue, green, yellow, red and color- 
less glass. The best results were obtained with the blue and 
colorless glass; yellow glass gave the worst results. It further- 
more appeared that exposed wounds, from which the scraps had 
been removed, healed more slowly than those in which scraps 
had been left, while these again closed less rapidly than wounds 
under colorless glass, thus indicating that covered wounds 
closed sooner than uncovered. All wounds under yellow glass, 
however, became moldy. 

FIRE DESTROYS 5,500 POUNDS OF RUBBER. 

Recently the drying shed on Pangindangan, the estate of the 
Netherlands Gutta Percha Co., caught fire, and the entire 
structure, containing some 5,500 pounds of dry rubber was de- 
stroyed. 

LATEXOMETERS IN PRACTICAL USE. 

Experiments were recently undertaken at the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the A. V. R. O. S. to settle the value of latexometers in 
experiments made under estate conditions to determine the yield 
of dry rubber from test plots. 

Authorities in Malaya are of the opinion that the instrument 
is of practical value, while Ultee, Gorter, Kerbosch and Bodde, 
of the Dutch East Indies, have pointed out that it often gives 
such inaccurate figures as to the rubber contents of latex that 
it may be termed useless for the purpose mentioned. 

However, the four series of experiments conducted showed 
that under certain circumstances the figures obtained by the 
latexometer or metrolac are reliable. The tests were carried 
out on different estates by various persons, during 12, 26, 14 and 
26 days, relating to 12, 10, 7 and 10 plots, diluted and undiluted 
latex being used. The yield of rubber from each plot was de- 
termined in two ways: 

1. The latex gathered in each plot was measured and the 
specific gravity found with Griffin's Latexometer (or the R. G. 
A. Metrolac), from which the yield of rubber was calculated. 

2. A 50 or 100-c.c. sample of latex from each plot was coagu- 
lated and measured when dry. 

The figures thus obtained differed considerably, but when the 
plot with the highest yield was based on 100, and the ratio of 
the yields from the other plots calculated from this, these rela- 
tive figures for the two methods compared very favorably. The 
differences may be partly due to errors in the weight of the 
dry samples, as a second weighing showed some variation also. 

Measurements taken with the latexometer and the metrolac 
showed errors in the actual figures, and these differences can be 
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explained by errors in the scale and by the influence of tem- 

perature on the readings. It was found that the worst errors 

occurred on rainy days. Also, as the temperature rose, a higher 

rubber content was registered—in the case of the metrolac, 0.35 

per cent higher per degree, and for the latexometer, 0.43 per 

cent per degree. Again the relative figures remained the same. 
PAPAW SAP AS A COAGULANT. 

Experiments have been made by Dr. Ultée to determine the 
value of a new coagulant for Hevea latex, namely, papaine. 

A watery solution of this preparation proved to act twice as 
powertully as acetic acid of the same concentration. Rubber 
prepared with papaine has normal tensile strength and period of 
vulcanization, but it has the disadvantage that it dries with sur- 
prising slowness, and that smoked sheet worked in the usual way 
can under no circumstance be dried internally. 

Papaine is the dried milk sap of the unripe fruit of the papaw 
tree. This tree is a native of Central America and the West 
Indies, but has been introduced into most tropical countries. It 
grows rapidly and bears fruit at the age of 10 or 12 months 
until five or six years old, when its fruitful life is practically 
over. The fruit, when ripe, forms a favorite dessert; when un- 
ripe it is pickled or boiled and used as a vegetable. The milky 
juice, or papaine, acts like rennet and is sometimes used as a 
substitute for pepsin in medicine. 





THE BALATA INDUSTRY IN SURINAM. 

Exports of balata from Surinam during the first six months 
of 1917 decreased by almost 450,000 pounds from the amount 
for the corresponding period of 1916, the comparative figures 
being 4,722,740 pounds and 5,166,480 pounds, respectively. 

Last year, six applications for concessions in balata forests, 
covering an area of approximately 1,000,000 hectares (hectare = 
2.457 acres), came in and a total of fl. 45,000 was paid in con- 
cession money. 

THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
[= steady depreciation in the price of Brazilian rubber is 
causing no small amount of anxiety here. For some time 
past, minor articles of warning and exhortations have been appear- 
ing in the northern newspapers, but now “A Folha do Norte” has 
taken up the cause of Para rubber in good earnest. 

Reviewing conditions past and present, it points out that 
Brazil’s unenviable position in the rubber market to-day is chiefly 
due to the fact that the nation was given over to absolute in- 
difference of consequences. Not only did Brazil allow England 
to take Hevea seed to plant in Ceylon and other British Asiatic 
colonies, but having done so, was perfectly satisfied to sit with 
crossed arms through the long years during which British capital 
built up the industry that to-day is so formidable a rival of the 
Brazilian rubber trade. 

In concert with indifference, the higher salaries obtained here, 
the exorbitant freight rates, the heavy taxes and speculation 
have all worked to bring about the present condition. Govern- 
ment subsidies could aid in reducing freight charges, while taxes 
might be lightened. Speculation is made possible by the lack of 
capital in Para and shortage of shipping facilities which caused 
an accumulation of stocks, circumstances by which schemers have 
benefited to the detriment of the country. 

Hyppolito de Vasconcellas, acting consul general at London, 
says in his report for the last quarter of 1916 that prices for 
Para rubber remain firm in London and Liverpool solely because 
this article is indispensable in the manufacture of certain goods. 
He emphasizes the surprising lack of organization and coopera- 
tion obtaining among merchants, producers and laborers in Brazil. 
His final word contains a ray of comfort, howeyer. According 
to him the Hevea tree, native of South America, does not adapt 
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itself entirely to Ceylon and other countries in the Eastern 
tropics. The tree degenerates, produces latex that is inferior in 
quantity and quality when compared with the yield in Brazil, 
and gives only a small number of healthy seeds. It will, there- 
fore, not be long before it will be necessary for the East to turn 
to Brazil for fresh supplies of seed, which should not be granted. 

\mong the remedies suggested is one coming from the As- 
sociacao Commercial, namely the “Carteira de exportacao,” a 
governmental department to be established to cooperate with the 
Banco do Brazil solely in order to support and encourage the 
rubber trade by taking over the selling, buying and exportation 
of rubber at such times when the price of rubber drops to a 
certain fixed minimum. 

That the local government realizes the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that the Governor of Para, Dr. 
Lauro Sodré, has addressed President Braz of Brazil for aid. 
President Braz has replied to the effect that measures will be 
taken in this respect with the cooperation of the Minister of 
Finance and the president of the Banco do Brazil. As a first 
step, separate statements of the stocks of rubber in the ports of 
Manaos and Para have been required. 

TRADE IN 1916. 

In view of the fact that a statement has been made to the effect 
that the United States will in time follow Britain’s lead and limit 
imports of Para rubber it is interesting to note that this country 
continues to take the largest amount of rubber from Brazil. The 
comparative figures for the years 1915-16 follow: 


1915. 1916. 
Crude Rubber: aK —$<—<$_—- 

To— Tons. Value. Tons Value. 
ee” 2 rere 0,776 $19,229,297 19,965 $22,537,668 
Ce DED écccvapaceeens 12.682 13,389,874 10,379 12,910,741 
PEE Gecuyedweenyencceda 962 693,310 64 594,741 


Not only is the United States the chief consumer of Brazil's 
crude rubber but her exports of manufactured rubber to the latter 
country also head the list as is here shown. 


Rubber manufactures, n. e€. s 1915. 1916 


From— 
United States ....... pchake need bce. ee $270,237 
GEFMBRY .osceccces: tespeahatenes 3,436 322 
Great Britain ......... ere re 67,227 88,405 
WOOO deceneeveses pk va vevenuwes 57,991 102,590 
Rubber in sheets: 

From— 
United States ae és. we sabe neene $7,409 $5,991 
Great Britain = re er a 4,896 9,693 
Automobile tires and tubes: 

From 
SAND SED 5 se wnend yenslts +oene waee $226,115 $427,821 
PRD ccncue pee enveng teh eee saedn ber 50,243 56,350 
COGS DE, ictbhucccnseasucseevsun’s 102,585 75,628 
BY ctawbseccucescases pohw>manoes’ 186,042 198,680 
Solid tires for motor trucks: 

From 
United States ...... a te ee $12,689 $70,228 
PRR. -tnnnbe caeheesson's a 6ne0 eonns 3,497 4,883 
Great Britain .......... ti wencen ene 14,296 46,157 
Rubber toys: 

From— 
United States ...... a<beegenanne $271 $8,449 
DD: cacagdegetaceesurinerteccouts 1,227 6,408 
SE BE cabucicen es ceibtaueane 2,340 6,692 
Rubber in tubes: 

From 
Wanted Seated .cccccccscccccscccccese $36,691 $66,344 
CORE TPO an cccvasesadedevesvoens 61,966 14,667 


JAPAN AND BRAZIL. 

It appears that the Japanese Government has formulated a 
scheme to aid emigration to Brazil by the amalgamation of four 
concerns into one company with a capital of 10,000,000 yen (about 
$4,900,000). This enlarged company will also engage in various 
agricultural enterprises in South America, and rubber, coffee, 
hemp and sugar plantations are to be purchased. It is further 
stated that the Japanese Government will lend the company 
1,000,000 yen annually at a low rate of interest. 


ROBERT ALLAN ENLISTS. 
Robert Allan, formerly manager of the London and Brazilian 
Bank at Para, has enlisted and is now known as No. 17093, C. K. 
Scots Guards, stationed at Caterham, Surrey, England 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES 
ISSUED DECEMBER 4, 1917 
48.436. Hosiery oporter, W. B Webster Groves, Mo 
{ } I ted t t i & assignor to C, I 
| f \ Cit 
( et | t t I I Star New Ulm, 
M 
Wheel rir nd tire st f 1. C, Eakens, Mingo Junction, 
issignot i one-half ft l ( Brandfass, Steubenville—both 
in O 
Track tor lo having ar t body H. W. Kelly, Trenton, 
ussienor of one-half to A. Love, Ridgwood—-both in N, 
Track torpedo having a resilient body H. W. Kelly, Trenton, 
assignor t \. Love, Ridgewood—both in N 
mprising a premolded shell of rubber contain- 


Track torpedo « 

ng mat al H. W. Kell Trenton 
A. Love, Ridgewood—hboth in N, J 
Track torped mprising I 


material H. W 


issignor of one-half to 


shell of rubber-containing 


Kells Trenton, 
} 


assignor of one-half to A 
Love, Ridgewood t we J 
Method of forming tire gs. S. C. Rand, Chicago, Il 
Soft é button for pporter. D. G. Butta, as 
signor to Iv Garter Co th of New Orleans, La 
Shoulder r \. H Sands Point, N. Y 
( ion tire W. E. H. Hur s, Hendon, England 
Demountable , oO. W. Mot ssignor of one-half to Jackson 
R ( both of Jacks nd one-half to Detroit Demount- 
uble Ri Co Detroi Michigar 
Nasal douche. H. RB. Nichols, New York City 
Chewing il. M. Wel East Orange, N. ]., assignor to 
Ellis-I ( i ry " 1 of New Jersey 
Engine « " < ¥ G. W. Beldam, Ealing, England 
Shoe vious to moisture M. E. Benjamin, Washing 
n, D. ¢ 
Valve f t t tit \. Brenne Chicago, Il. 
Det tal ri for I es I Bryant, Santa 
Mc Cal 
I Iking < M. Leit Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
sign le | Ss at ( orporation of New 
lers 
Elasti t at nent S. Schaefer, Br lyn, N. Y 
I “ea Sacra , Cal 
I ; t f i f t I I Montgomery, Fort 
: s f t t I. } Grosjean, Lima—both 
ISSUED DECEMBER 11, 1917 
( E. ¢ x I E. W er 
e, I 
( vered bber hose H. W 
( " \ n and W | Philade a—both in Pa. 
) aoe M New Y ( 
S x | enberg isSig es M ( 
R t y City 
l Ss ! Kan 
( w. W. W ng, College Point, N. Y., as 
A ne Hard } er ( New York City 
Vv 0 R. | S Diexs la 
. f |. H. Hefferman, A N. Y 
R « $ I I I Fayet issigt t H } 
K be ( W Mass 
Resil t ti | Vv. W t Ihe Wagn Tyre 
( | t I Englar 
5 tor t t and - W B. Wiegand ar I H. Rieder 
f Mont ( nors to The Goody Metallic 
Ss i f Connec t 
H. J t I ence R. J., assignor t The 
t | ( | Maine 
( ( H ( 4. R f 1 G. WN Brown, as 
! H ( ( lt ll of Philadel 
l 
W ] \ l ( rf ] 
S  Y Mag ‘ ssignor f one- 
S i Elkins, W. Va 
Er l I. M { ar Vale, Kan 
pneur tic tires J. N 
r 
ISSUED DECEMBER 18, 1917 
, r Hughes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I » * ‘ ‘ tires E. W. Rawdon, Akron, 
1) ( ( | g ssignor of one-half to 
k ( th of Detroit, and one-half 
] ( | th in Michigan 
1. s. W | n, N. J 
W i Chicage Ill 
Ww ( 
Chemical Patents will be found on pages 286-288. 


1.250.622 
1,250,633 
50.658 
250.76 
1,250,781 


1,250,831 


1,251,277 
1,251,394 


1,251,404 


Machinery 


51,036. 





Munro, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Oetter, Denver, Colo. 
Richards, Warren, Pa 
back — having rubber-covered 
nd. 


Flexible covering. J. H 
fastening. E. J 
P. S. 


Resilient tire 
Nursing bottle stopper. 
Brush com hollow 
sides Laporte, 


tread. J. Blair, Jr., Wyo. 
Means for removably securing demountable wheel rims. A. D. 


rising a 
C. Bass, 
Springs, 


Tire Rock 


Fisher and T. S. Scott—both of Winchester, Ky. 

Demountable vehicle wheel rim. W. T. Lowrey, Jr., Blue 
Mountain, Miss 

Life preserver. D. D. Lyons, Farmington, Minn 


Vehicle tire and process of making. L. G. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 25, 1917. 

W. B. Frye, Buffalo, N. Y 

Tire protector. R. C, Greenerd, Winthrop, assignor 
half to J. W. Schaeffer, Boston—both in Mass. 

Tire. W. H. Hann, Munden, Va. 

Wind shield H. Ilse, Detroit, Mich. 

Airless tire for automobiles. E. P. Mayhew, San Diego, Cal. 


Marks, Perry, Iowa. 


Attachment for overshoes. 
of one- 


squeegec. F. 


Hose connection for air or water. H. E. Morgan, NeWton, 
assignor to J. R. Quilty, Abbotsford—both in New South 
Wales. 

Emergency tire. J. G. Poe, assignor of one-half to A. B. 
Sma!l—both of Dallas, Tex. 

Swimming harness R. W. Lyon, Traverse City, Mich., as- 


Kantsink Swimming Harness Co. 
Iiand bag or container for bathing suits. W. 


cago, t 


signor to 
W. Mills, Chi- 
Fountain Riesen- 
berg 


pen filler. F. Riesenberg, assignor to M. C. 
both of New York City. 


lire armor or reinforcement. C. L. Teevan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 30, 1917. 


Gage for tire pressure J. J. Weinandt, Ayr, North Dakota, 
U. S. A 


Rubber heel. W. M. Scholl, Chicago, Til, U. S. A. 





Golf ball. G. C. Worthington and W. E. Reichard—both of 
Elyria, Ohio, U. S. A. 
taby comforter \. R. Tufts, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 
Tire valve A. Schraeder’s Son, Inc., New York, N. Y., as 
signee of | \ Myers, East Orange, N 1.—both in 
U. S. A, 
lire protector. ( H. Light, Des Moines, and E. Sparling, 
Garden Grove, assignee of a half interest—both in Iowa, 
ae a me 
Rim tocl. F. A, Berry, London, Tenn., U. S. A 
Detachable rubber heel. G. S. Gilbert, Toronto, Canada. 
Foot protector for horses. G. A. Hooey, Otter Lake, Parry 
Sound, Ontario, Canada 
Demountable rim tool. O. A. Wood, Blissfield, Mich., U. S. A. 
Tire E. Pascal, assignor, RB. Leves and M. L. Rosenthal, each 
uY ssignee of a third interest—all of Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 28, 1917. 
Hose couplings. H. Hendoll and Albany Engineering Co.—both 
of 80 Ossory Road, London 
Medical syringes and like appliances T. A. De Vilbiss and De 
Vilbiss Manufacturing Co.—both of 1302 Dorr street, Toledo, 
5. A. 


Ohio, U. S 


Revoluble rubber vad for the heel of an overshoe. H. Atkinson, 
Southbourne, Wake Green Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Rub»er sleeve and disc for phonographic sound box. A, Lewis, 
Sedgwick Read, Leyton, Essex 
Bottle holder and stopper of rubber A. Howell, 18 Imperial 
» re Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 


ISSUED DECEMBER 5, 1917. 


Reservoir pens, W. Livsey, 11 Groveland Read, Wallasey, 
Cheshire 

Bottle stopper or lid having removable rubber-lined sleeve. 
G. T. Clipstone, 58 Burlington street, Oxford Road, Man- 


cheste! 
eel 
borough, 


Vehicle w having rubber parts 


Northamptonshire. 


W. Brown, Broadway, Peter- 


Wheel tire I \. Sprague, P. O. Box 1374, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a & 
Wheel tire rin F. Kuhne, 34 Glacisstrasse, Dresden, Saxony, 


ISSUED DECEMBER 12, 1917. 


Boot uppers made from the canvas of used automobile tire covers 


or other waste rubber matters. A. H. Greenwood, 40 Angel 
street, Sheffield 
Wooden sole protected by pieces of rubber, J. Mathis, Streuli- 


strasse,* Zurich, Switzerland. 


and Process Patents on pages 290-291. 
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Hoof pad. F. Whipp, 5 New Thomas street, Pendleton, Man- 107,117. 
ster. 
Stocking suspender grips. H. J. Stuart, 69 Seymour avenue, 
Derby, Conn., ee * 107,118. 


37,929. 
38,110. 


484,335 
484,389 


484,401 
484,407 


484,431 
484,495 
484,513 
484,536 


484,538 
484,565 


484,575 
484,576 


92,804. 


103,371. 
104,694, 
104,849. 


105,149. 


105,454. 
105,709. 


105,902. 


106,125. 


106,126. 


106,163. 


106,196. 


106,342. 
106,556. 


106,408. 


106,586. 


106,601. 


106,634. 


106,846. 


107,116. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
ISSUED OCTOBER 18, 1917. 


Teat cup. J. Keith, Wairanga, Auckland, N. Z. 
Teat cup. W. K. Elder, Auckland, N 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (WITH DATES OF APPLICATION ). 


1917). Th. 


(January 26, Improvements in rims for pneumatic tires. 
Sloper. 
(February 3, 1917). Improvements in 


Caoutchouc Manufacture. 


men’s belts. Société du 





(February 5, 1917). Protection for vehicle tires. J. Kappeler. 

(February 6, 1917). Vehicle wheel of elastic compound with pneu- 
matic tire. G, S. Gallacher. 

(February 9, 1917). Anti-skid device for automobiles and other 
vehicles. H. Thorne. 

(February 17, 1917). Improvements in pneumatic tires. H. B. 
Wallace. 

(February 19, 1917). Improvements in inner tubes. T. M. Davies 
and W. Davies. 

(October 16, 1916). New process for coagulating Hevea latex. 
A. A. Magen. 

(December 12, 1916). Elastic hub. C. F. Renard. 

(February 22, 1917). Improvements in skates for sledges. Conces, 
Jr., and Conces, Sr. 

(February 23, 1917). Improvements in elastic hubs. A. Closz. 

(February 23, 1917). Improvements in elastic vehicle-wheels., C. 
Dominicus 

TRADE-MARKS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Representation of head and shoulders of a nurse in cap and uni- 
orm—hot water bottles, fountain syringes, and combination 
syringes. The De Pree Chemical Co., Holland, Mich., and 
Chicago, Jil. 

The word Tiretire—a liquid preparation for closing 
pneumatic tires. Le Roy M. Sutton, Dubois, Pa. 
The word Fisco—fabric and rubber belting, hose and packing. 

The Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. | 

The words Rep Strrip—belting of rubber and fabric. 
Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 

Representation within a diamond of an arm and hand in the act 
ef striking with a mallet—belting and hose of rubber and fabric. 
The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


holes in 


The Gutta 


The word Srazon—bathing caps. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

The word Texennd—suspenders and suspender-ends. FEverlastik, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The word Locxtite in graduated letters—inner tube and_casing 
atches for vehicle tires. Locktite Patch Company, Detroit, 
ich. 
The word Dotenin forming a convex half-circle—insulated wire. 
Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Jersey City, al 

Representation of the silhouette of a conventionalized life-pre- 
server bearing the words Do_pnin and ATLanTic on the upper 
and lower hatves in the form of a half-circle; in the center 
the representation of . dolphin, Atlantic Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

The word Restr1a—suspenders, garters, belts for supporting wear- 
ing apparel, hose-supporters and armbands. The Resilia Co., 
Boston. Mass. 


The words Crew Levick in white letters within an elongated black 


diamond—tire sealing compounds, Crew Levick Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The words Hus Gore A, with a heart—shoe elastic, Everlastik, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The words Roap Kinc—tires composed of rubber and fabric. 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Millbrook, New York. 

The words Lone Star with a double outlined star between the 
vords—automobile tubes. Houston Motor Car Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

The words Snockx ABsorrer within an oblong rectangle, a fancy 
line from the letter m curving under the words—shoes of 
leather, rubber, fiber, felt, or other fabric construction. T. G. 
Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 

Representation of a combined maltese cross and square, with double 
outline—rubber goods as follows: mats, matting, printers’ 
blankets and coverings for cylinders or rolls, such as used in 
various industries, for instance on typewriters, wringing ma- 
chines or printing presses and the like, The Gutta Percha & 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., New, York City. 

The word Miritary—fountain pens. Mabie, Todd & Co., New 
York City. 

The word Ko-Rec-Tor—boots and 
rubber or a combination of such materials. 
Shoe Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

A conventional design having a double circle in the center con- 
nected by concave curved lines to a horizontal base line having 
the letter T on each side of the circle and the letter H twice 
repeated within—nipples or teats such as used in connection 
with milk bottles and nursing bottles for infants. E. Monnier, 
Boston, Mass, 


shoes of leather, canvas and 
The L. D. Stickles 
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107,119. 


13,888. 


13,914. 


13,922. 


13,927 


14,102. 


169,736. 
169,737. 


169,754. 


169,757. 


169,766. 


169,785. 
169,791. 
169,798. 
169,991. 
170,133. 


170,134. 


170,135. 


170,136. 


170,137. 


170,138. 
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The ‘etter H—nipples or teats such as used in connection with 
milk bottles and nursing bottles for infants. E. Monnier, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

The number 225—nipples or teats such as used in connection with 
milk bottles and nursing bottles for infants. E. Monnier, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A conventional design having a double circle in the center con- 


nected by concave curved lines to a horizontal base line havin 
the letter T on cach side of the circle and the letters B and “ 
within—nipples or teats such as used in connection with milk 
bottles and nursing bottles for infants. KE. Monnier, Loston, 
Mass. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
The words Juicy Fruit on an elongated maltese Seems 
gum. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 


The word Ruppy, with the lettere uppy inside the letter B—boots 


and shoes made partly or wholly of rubber. The Beacon, Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co., Reacon Falls, New Haven, Conn., U. S. / 

The words Chover Lear and representation of a piece of Pras 
tires and rubber goods, Oak Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont 

NEW ZEALAND. 
The word THERMorp in fancy letters, the first and last being con- 


nected by a curved line forming the cross on the T—brake linings, 
brake lining disks and blocks, clutch linings, clutch disks, ma- 
chine belts, rubber bumpers, tire casings, tire inner tubes, tire 
reliners, rubber tubing, rubber washers, rubber valve balls, rubber 
plunger rings, pump valves, siphon washers, bevelled washers, 
reducing spud washers, gage glass washers, wind shield channel 
rubbers and cushion strips, rubber mallets, perforated rubber 
mats, rubber automobile-pedal pads, and like goods included in 
this "class, Thermoid Rubber Co., Whitehe ots Nom Hamilton 
Township, Mercer County, New Jersey, U. 

A squere containing the word IMPERIAL across pe top and below 
it a representation of a seal with the same word repeated under 
it with the word British Mapge added—rubber hose. The North 


British Rubber Company, Limited, Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Representation of a winged sandaled foot—carpets, floorcloth and 


oilcloth, The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of New Zealand, 
Ltd., Mercer street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

The wend Goopyear divided in half by a winged sandaled foot— 
instruments, apparatus and contrivances not medicated for surgical 
or curative purposes, or in relation to the health of men and 
enimals. The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of New Zealand, 
Ltd., Mercer street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

A winged sandaled foot—all india rubber or gutta-percha ge 
articles or games. The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company o 
New Zealand, Ltd., Mercer street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

The word Coto—rubber tires and tubes. The Colonial Rubber 
Co., Ltd., 7 Barrack street, Sydney, New South Wales, in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The words Mimostes pe Tutoute—rubber goods. Léon Montier, 
38 rue de l’Université, Paris. 

The words La Mimoseroise—rubber goods. 
rue de |’Université, Paris. 


A cock standing above a balloon on which this same 


Léon Montier, 38 


representa- 


tion occurs in miniature; above the whole are the words Le 
Victor1evx, while on either side are: the letters H and A, 
respectively—toy balloons. Mlle. Marguerite-Jeanne-Henriette 


Abrioux, 21 rue de Paradis, Paris. 

Immediately above a representation of a pair of wings separated 
by a star, occur the initials R, G. S., having on either side the 
words GarANntr and IMPERMEABLE, respectively; the words 
Trape Mark are inscribed on the lower portion—waterproof 
clothing, accessories, all hygienic articles. Société Anonyme 
des Tissus Confectionnés, 16 rue des Colonnes du Tréne, Paris, 

A shield bearing a large letter Z, above and below which are the 
words WarTerproor and Parts, while on either side are the 
words Tue and Best—waterproof clothing. Barbazan et Raba- 
net, 148-150 rue Montmartre, Paris. 

The word Arys—rubber goods. Lucien Graux, 
Paris, 

The hyphenated word I 
sories. Emile Savoye-Deglaire, 

The words La Monpatne—garters for corsets. 
Farcy et Oppenheim, 13 rue des Petits Hotels, 


33 avenue Kleéber, 
Trov-Trov—corsets, brassieres and acces- 
124 rue Réaumur, Paris, 

Etablissements 
Paris. 


The word Juvex—rubber soles and heels. Charles Kessler, 40 
rue Dauphine, Paris. 
The word Guinte—corsets, brassieres, belts, etc. Société G. Bos 


234 faubourg Saint Martin, Paris. 
belts, and all other articles of elastic 


et L. Puel, 
The word Best—stockings, 


fabric. Société G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
Paris. 

The word Curator—stockings, belts, and all other articles of 
elastic fabric. Société G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint 
Martin, Paris. 

The word Frex—stockings, belts, and all other articles of elastic 
fabric. Société G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
Paris. 


The word Invusic—stockings, pee, and all other articles of elastic 
fabric. Société G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
Paris, 

The word Lux—stockings, 
fabric. Société G. Bos et L. 
Paris, 


belts, and all other articles of elastic 
Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
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170,13 I st ngs, belts, and all other articles of elastic 
fabr S ( Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
I s 
170,14 The I belts, and all other articles of elastic 
fal $ t L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
Pa 
170,141 The w i gs, ts, and all other articles of elasti 
fabr . , s et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
Paris 
170,14: The word SatuTar—st ings, belts, and all other articles of elastic 
fabr Socit G s et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
Paris 
170,1 ° Tr ex—stockings, belts, and all other articles of elastic 
Ss te G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
170,144 rd Uni st ngs, belts, and all other articles of elastic 
Socié G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
170,145 1 Uservut—stockings, belts, and all other articles of elastic 
Société G. Bos et L. Puel, 234 faubourg Saint Martin, 
170,195. The words La Vutcaniste—solutions of vulcanized rubber and 
ull products of unized rubber. Société La Vulcanization 
Nouvelle, 75 rue de Paris, Clichy 
DESIGNS FOR TIRES. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
$1,544. Tire tread Ter } year Patented Oct. 16, 1917. P. D. 
B Lawren K 
$1,546. Tire t { Term 14 ur Patented Oct. 15, 1917. W. B. 
Buckle Overbrook, Pa 
$1,555 Tire tread Term 14 years Patented Oct. 2, 1917. Jules 
Hauvette-Michelin, New Brunswick, assignor to Michelin Tire 


Co., Milltown—both in New Jersey. 
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j zz 
| x of PLANT . 
51,544 51,546 51,555 51,616 51,580 

51,61¢ Elastic \ e tir Term 3% years. Patented Oct. 14, 1916. R. 
P. Sulliv Pitts! h, Pa ssignor to the Giant Tire & Rubber 
( Akron, Obi 

51,58 lire casin erm 3 years, Patented Nov. 27, 1916. A. Breiten- 
ste ssignor to The Mutual Motor Stores Co., Cleveland 


DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
51,176 Jar ring Term 14 years Patented Sept. 15, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor t The Mechanical 
poration of New Jerse; 


1915. R. Beynon, 
Rubber Co., a 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


ie imguiries that f 
theless they are of 


w have already been answered; never- 
interest not only in showing the needs 


of the trade, but because the possibility that additional in- 
formation ma e furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefor 1d to have those interested communicate with him. 

[362.| A subscriber asks for the name of a manufacturer of 
rubber ink sacks for seli-filling fountain pens. 

[363.] A manufacturer inquires for the names of concerns 
manufacturing or dealing in rubber thread for elastic webbing. 

[364.] A correspondent requests information as to where he 
can obtain a small quantity of pure benzol 

[365.} An inquiry has been received for the names of dealers 
in accroides gum 

[366.] A subscriber desires to know where he can obtain 
tensilite and velocite 

[367.] A correspondent asks for the name of a house selling 
glass tubing suitable for mandrels for vulcanizing inner tubes. 


{[368.] A 
can supply 
geons’ rubber gloves. 

[369.] A correspondent complains of having difficulty with 
cast-iron rubber molds becoming pitted and asks for information 


requests the name of a house which 
with wooden molds for making sur- 


manutacturer 


him promptly 


as to how to overcome this condition. 
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[370] A prospective purchaser inquires for information as to 


available tire plants, fully equipped. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

Reserved addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and its district or cooperative 
offices. Request for each opportunity should be on a separate 
sheet and the opportunity number stated. 

[26,038. ] 
cotton-coated electric wire. 

[26,086.] A man in Portugal desires to buy sulphur. 

[26,087.] A man in Argentina desires to represent, on a 
commission basis, manufacturers and exporters of general 
merchandise, including suspenders and garters. 

[26,109.] A company in Canada wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of caustic soda, lamp and bone black, litharge, 
whiting, China clay, sulphur, etc. 


A firm in Italy wishes to purchase insulated and 


[26,117.] A company in India desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of rubber, hair or cotton belting of the best 
quality. 

[26,145.] A firm in Tasmania is in the market for sporting 


goods, also for white rubber-soled shoes. 

[26,159.] A firm in Ecuador desires to purchase general 
merchandise and notions, including fine-toothed rubber combs. 

[26,173.] An agency is desired by a man in Portugal for 
office supplies, including pencil erasers. 

[26,180.] A firm in Switzerland is in the market for rub- 
bers of different kinds for women, men and children; snow 
boots, with one, two and three buckles, and rubber boots of 
all kinds. 

[26,192.] A company in Switzerland wishes to purchase 
and secure an agency for the sale of artificial leather, rubber 
bed sheetings and surgical goods. 





INQUIRY IN REGARD TO CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

The Tariff Commission is undertaking an inquiry into the 
significant developments that have taken place in the chemical 
industries since the passage of the tariff act of 1913. Changes 
which seem likely to alter permanently the conditions of inter- 
national competition or the course or volume of foreign trade are 
to be special subjects of study. 

All persons having direct knowledge of pertinent facts in re- 
gard to any particular industry or product are invited to submit 
a statement to the United States Tariff Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Among the matters on which the commission desires as 
full and complete information as possible is the following: the 
discovery of new uses of materials, creating a new demand or 
furnishing a market for materials formerly wasted; for example, 
the use of aniline as an accelerator in the vulcanization of rubber. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM A READER. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE INDIA Ruspser Wor-p: 
EAR SIR.—With your editorial on page 133 of the Decem- 
ber issue, “Conservation of Rubber Fabrics and Solvents,” 
I agree heartily. The need of solventless cement you picture 
so well in the last sentence of that article. 

If manufacturing chemist and rubber manufacturer work to- 
gether, valuable progress will be made. There is no rubber 
paper edited in the whole world which does as much to bring 
about this cooperation as THe InprIA RuBBeR Wor p. 

The important item, saving of fabrics, ought to be brought 
about in a considerable manner by saving the fabric in the re- 
claiming process. I have worked successfully in this direction 


and shall report on this subject at a later time. 
Dr. Huco H. Harprnc, Chemist. 
Chicago, Illinois, December 12, 1917. 
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Crude Rubber During 1917. 


HE crude rubber market for the year opened with a con- 
tinuance of the general upward trend that commenced 
late in October, 1916. All grades had been in good 

demand throughout November. The larger manufacturing in- 
terests indulged in heavy buying in plantations during the first 
half of December, and Para sorts and Centrals moved freely 
in sympathy with this buying activity. Although prices had 
fluctuated considerably, gains were recorded in the entire list 
with plantations leading. The holiday season brought the usual 
easier tone, and on December 27, First latex crepe, spot was 76 
cents, and Upriver fine, spot, 79 cents. 

Two days later First: latex had regained its lead at 79 cents 
and Upriver fine 78 cents; these prices held on January 1. The 
month proved to be dull, the season being generally unfavorable 
for large buying. Leading manufacturers were well stocked 
and contract deliveries were arriving regularly, their require- 
ments having been covered far enough ahead to avoid bulling 
the market. Reports of ample plantation production and sur- 
plus London stocks were also factors. On January 27 First latex 
crépe, spot, was easy at 74 cents; Upriver fine, spot, was steady 
at 77 cents. 

February 1 found Upriver fine, spot, still at 77 cents with First 
latex crépe, spot, advanced to 75-75% cents. Early in the month 
the unfavorable shipping situation, following the announce- 
ment of Germany’s submarine blockade, caused grave uncertainty. 
Low spot stocks and the possible loss of cargoes afloat caused 
an erratic market with prices fluctuating violently after the 
diplomatic break with Germany. On February 5, First latex 
crépe and Ribbed smoked sheet, spot, ranged from 86 to 88 cents 
with April-June positions at 81 to 83 cents. Upriver fine, spot, 
was quoted at 82 to & cents. Manufacturers became appre- 
hensive, general trading was active and the market steadily 
advanced until on February 15, First latex crépe, spot, and Ribbed 
smoked sheet, spot, had reached 91% cents, with April-June 
positions at 83%4 cents. Upriver fine, spot, was firm and in 
good demand at 86 cents. Rubber continued to arrive in con- 
siderable volume, however, and with no overt act on the part 
of Germany the market became easier and prices gradually 
declined until on March 1, First latex crépe, spot, was quoted 
at 86% cents, Upriver fine, spot, at 80 cents. This gradual 
decline, with relatively minor fluctuations, continued through 
the year until December 14. 

March proved to be a quiet month, all except small buyers 
adopting a policy of watchful waiting. Local freight embargoes 
and railroad disturbances were also factors. Although rubber 
arrivals were about normal, very little spot rubber was avail- 
able. The market softened early in the month, and minor 
fluctuations followed, netting a considerable decline. On April 
1 market conditions were generally strong and prices firm, First, 
latex crépe, spot, being 81 cents, Upriver fine, spot, 76% cents. 

Despite the declaration of war against Germany, the advanced 
cargo rates and the delay in shipments due to scarcity of bottoms, 
unfavorable financial conditions in the Middle East, and rail- 
road priority orders in this country, steady market conditions 
prevailed throughout April with only minor price changes. On 
May 1, First latex crépe, spot, had advanced to 83-83% cents 
while Upriver fine, spot, had fallen to 75 cents. 

As the shipping situation became complicated during May, 
considerable business developed in spot and nearby rubber of 
all grades. Actuai buying in futures was negligible. Both 
plantations and Paras were generally steady, the tendency being 
slightly upward, gains of 1% and 2 cents, respectively, having 
been reached on May 26. Upriver coarse, Centrals and Africans, 
spot and nearby, were also very strong, Centrals selling higher 
than caucho ball. On June 1, however, prices showed a slight 
decrease for the month, First latex crépe, spot, being 80 cents, 


Upriver fine, spot, 75 cents with Upriver coarse at 53 cents. 

June was characterized by seasonable dullness. Extremely 
heavy arrivals of overdue contract rubber left considerable spot 
stocks in dealers’ hands, resulting in heavy liquidation that was 
the cause of the steady downward trend during the month to 
which the removal from the War Revenue Law of the proposed 
10 per cent tax on crude rubber also contributed. Substantial or- 
ders in futures were placed when the quotation of 64 cents had 
become fairly well established for most 1918 positions. 

On July 1, First latex crépe, spot, was quoted at 6114 cents 
and Upriver fine, spot, at 69. The month was generally dull, 
manufacturers showing little interest in spot rubber, and pro- 
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SMORED SMELT RIBBED venvER Fim 


CuHaArT SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS IN PLANTATION AND Para Spot 
Rupser, 1917. 


ducers little desire to sell futures because of shipping uncer- 
tainties. Prices were steady with slight changes until, follow- 
ing the upward swing in London toward the end of the month, 
First latex crépe, spot, advanced to 67 cents on August 1, with 
Upriver fine, spot, dull but firm at 68-69 cents. 

August proved to be quiet as usual. Large buyers ignored 
the spot market and futures firmly held at a premium above 
spot prices naturally had no interest for them. The experience 
of producers who sold futures at low figures in 1916 doubtless 
explains their attitude. On September 1, First latex crépe, spot, 
had dropped to 61% cents, while Upriver fine, spot, remained 
firm at 68-69 cents, having been forced up to 70% cents during 
the month. Stocks of Caucho ball were plentiful and cheap, 
but in little demand. Africans were practically neglected, while 
Centrals were scarce at firm prices. 

Extreme dullness amounting almost to stagnation ruled the 
market during September, October, November and the early part 
of December, and prices declined steadily, failing to respond as 
promptly as previously to London market fluctuations. Stocks 
accumulated steadily at Pacific ports, yet mills not amply supplied 
managed to meet their immediate requirements without disturb- 
ing the easy undertone that characterized all grades of rubber, 
and manifested only a slight and cautious interest in futures. 
First latex crépe, spot, dropped from 65% cents on October 1 
to 63% cents on November 1, 56 cents on December 1, and 
reached its lowest point at 53%4 cents on December 14, with 
January-June futures at the same figure. On that date Smoked 
sheet ribbed, spot and January-June positions, fell to 52% cents. 
Upriver fine, spot, correspondingly dropped from 66% cents on 
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October 1 to 63% cents on November 1 and to 55 cents on 
While it started downward in the general market 
December, the reported establishment of a 


December | 
decline of early 
minimum price of 66 cents by the Brazilian Government and 
the scarcity of spot stocks strengthened Para values, which 
steadily rose during the balance of the month. 

About the middle of December short sellers began buying 
to cover December contracts. 
due to the slowness of overland freight arrivals caused by 


Spot rubber soon became scarce 


severe weather conditions, and prices moved upward until on 
December 27, First latex crepe, spot, was quoted at 55-55% cents, 


) During the last week of the 


Upriver fine, spot, 6144-62 cents. 
year the usual holiday quiet prevailed, but the market tone was 
lirm. Plantations were about the same as-on the first of the 
month, while Paras had advanced materially. Trading in 
Africans was limited, but prices were higher. Centrals were in 
active demand. Old stocks had been drawn upon, arrivals had 
been few, and prices on all grades were higher 

Balata and gutta percha have been in good demand throughout 
the year, with supplies limited. Surinam sheet began the year 
at 75 cents and reached 90-98 cents in May, followed by a 
gradual decline with many fluctuations to 77 cents in October, 
rising thereafter to 83% cents on December 27. Gutta percha 
began the year at $1.90, and after dropping in March to 85 cents, 
rose to $2.20-$3 in June Downward fluctuations followed to 
$2 in October, November and December, but on December 27 
it had risen again to $2.50-$3. 


THE LONDON VIEW OF THE 1917 MARKET. 


URING 1917 the immense consumption of crude rubber still 
further increased, despite the great curtailment due to in- 
dustrial chaos in Russia and war conditions in England, France 
and Italy, where the high cost of gasoline and oils, restrictions 
necessary for economy, and the requisitioning of men and works 
for munition manufacturing have all tended to confine the use of 
motor cars to government and essential commercial purposes. 
But whereas the production of pneumatic tires has been greatly 
lessened, the output of solid tires has been much increased, and 
trucks, traction and agricultural wagons of many kinds are 
rapidly coming into wider use. No doubt the great demand for 
rubber for war purposes has added to the consumption in 
\merica, but the universal use of automobiles in the United 
States has also been a considerable factor. With America in the 
war, however, and the production of pleasure vehicles likely to 
be curtailed, this outlet may not continue to maintain its normal 
rate of increase. 

fontinued growth of the American tire industry and the de- 
mands of the war have therefore made the year’s consumption 
of crude rubber nearly equal to production, yet the world’s avail- 
able stock to-day is greater than ever before. The total visible 
supply in December 31 was estimated at about 30,500 tons, 13,000 
tons afloat and 17,500 tons in British, American, Russian and 
East Indies stocks, or about 20,000 tons more than at the end of 
1916. British stocks on December 31 totaled 12,930 tons as 
follows: Plantation, 11,370 tons; Para, 151 tons; other kinds, 
1,409 tons. British imports and deliveries of all sorts for the 
year were 67,036 and 64,668 tons respectively. Of these amounts 
57,025 and 54,886 tons, respectively, were other than Para and 
Peruvian. 

THE MARKET. 

During the first half of 1917 prices were generally favorable to 
sellers. Pale crépe began at 3s., and brought as high as 3s. 5d 
in February, after which prices declined until 2s. 5d. was ac- 
cepted in June 

During the last half of the year considerable speculation was 
attempted by outsiders in an endeavor to force prices upward on 
account of German submarine activities, scarcity of ship tonnage 
to this country and the fact that rubber is one of the few articles 
Although pale crépe 


that has not advanced greatly in price. 
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reached 2s. 103%4d. in September, and 3s. 034d. was paid for for- 
ward delivery in the early autumn, the attempt was entirely 
unsuccessful. It accounted, however, for the large. fluctuations 
toward the end of the year, when spot and near delivery sold 
down to 2s. 244d. Pale crépe closed on December 31 at 2s. 6%d. 

Complaints of poor quality and claims have decreased, showing 
greater care in the preparation and shipment of plantation rubber. 

Considerable contracts have been entered into c. i. f., f. 0. b, 
or ex godown in the East, and London brokers are selling regu- 
larly to American Pacific ports. 

Prices of Para and Manaos have been well sustained and fre- 
quently have shown a considerable premium over plantations. 
The large daily supply of the latter from the Middle East, sold 
forward or. on arrival, has naturally affected the demand for all 
Brazilian grades. Imports of medium descriptions have generally 
fallen off. For certain grades a fair demand has prevailed, but 
inferior, soft, weak rubbers have sold with difficulty at low prices. 

In January hard fine Para ranged from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 342d. and 
in February brought as high as 3s. 4%2d. Then occurred a 
gradual decline until 2s. 11%d. was reached in August, followed 
by a rise to 3s. 5d. in October as a result of the attempted specu- 
lation in plantations. Hard fine Para sold as low as 2s. 5d. in 
December, however, and closed on December 31 at 2s. 8%d. 

The following closing prices for recent years may be of in- 


terest: 
Hard Negrohead Negrohead Caucho 
Fine Para. Scrappy. Island sa 
gn CECE 2s. 104d. 2s. 1%d ls. 3d 2s. 4d 
SPER sc coesccosesees 3s. 9d 2s. 10d ls. 7d 58 
BPNOs cocceccessoas 3s. 3d. ls. lld ls. 3d 2s. 2d. 
IDET cavevesseseace 2s. 84d. ls. Sd. Is, ls. 6%d, 


A good demand throughout the year doubled the price of 
jelutong, while balata sheet closed at 3s. 11%d. and block at 
3s. 5Y%4d. as compared with 3s. 24d and 2s. 1'4d., respectively, at 
the end of 1916. Gutta-percha in good qualities also realized high 
prices. 

THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 

The world’s total production of crude rubber of all grades 
is estimated by authorities at about 240,500 tons, an increase of 
nearly 40,000 tons, or about 20 per cent. The greater output of 
plantations in the Far East is chiefly responsible for this, about 
80 per cent of the world’s total production now coming from that 
source. Despite the labor shortage on these great estates, their 
rapid growth continues, as shown by the following table of the 
total production of crude rubber for the last three years: 


1917. 1916 1915. 

Confem. eek Baas ccc cccoccccovces tons 25,000 24,500 20,608 
Malaya, Dutch East India, etc........ 165,000 105,500 72,809 
\mazonas (Brazil, Bolivia)........... 31,771 28,255 30,700 
Peruvian and Caucho.............+++- 9,729 8,245 6,800 
West Coast, Africa.............- sen } { 2,500 
Benguela and Mossamedes............ f 3,000 2,000 ; 1,900 
LOOMED cccccccsdcecerccsecccesstcess j | 600 
Congo, French Congo and Soudan..... 3,500 5,000 3,000 
From other sources........-+++--+++05 2,500 4,500 7,100 
OD ceccecdewede ey eksd sedeur 240,500 178,000* 146,000 


- Underestimated. Actual production about 201,600 tons. 

The production of South American rubber was somewhat in- 
creased as had been anticipated, although including more caucho 
ball and much less Ceara, Manicoba, Pernambuco and Assare. 
Bolivia sent less; Mollendo and Venezuela via the Orinoco, none; 
Matto Grosso sent a fair crop, Mangabeira, none. Practically all 
the Amazon rubber has been consumed in 1917, Central America, 
including Mexico and Nicaragua, together with Colombia and 
Equador, exported very little rubber, comparatively. Other wild 
rubbers show no increase. Decreased amounts have been received 
from West Coast Africa, especially Congo and Soudan, but good 
qualities sold well from the Niger, Gold Coast, Accra, etc., 
Cameroons, Sierra Leone, Gaboon, Conakry, French Congo and 
Soudan. Very little came from East Africa, Madagascar, and 
Zanzibar. British and formerly German East Africa sent very 
little Manihot rubber; Nyassaland, none. Abyssinian rubber came 
in reduced quantity but partly of excellent quality. Penang re- 
duced its supply of wild rubber, also Rangoon and Assam. 
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Sumatra, Java and Borneo exported less endeeg rubber but 
more Hevea. Amounts coming from Tonkin and Cochin China 
were very small. New Guinea sent none. 
The production of jelutong and balata decreased considerably. 
The following table shows the annual receipts and shipments 
at Para during the years 1915 to 1917: 


1917. 1916 1915. 
Receipts of Para. errer en tons 33,915 28,260 30,595 
Receipts of Peruvian........... 9,729 8,245 6,800 
Shipments of Para and Peruvian to Euro pe. 14,320 12,045 14,440 


Shipments of Para and Peruvian to America 25,950 22,185 


PLANTATION RUBBER. 

Planted areas amounting to about 400,000 acres have been 
added during 1917, but it is believed that what new planting 
occurred during 1916 has been eounteracted, partly at least, by 
thinning operations and areas here and there which have gone 
out of cultivation. Although thinning out is wisely being practised 
on many plantations, and the number of trees tapped during 1918 
may not be as large as some have anticipated, at the normal rate 
of progress, and with increased yields per acre on the older 
estates, the 1918 supply must be large unless many planters com- 
bine to limit tapping as a few have suggested. 

Plantations, chiefly of Castilloa, in Mexico, West Indies and 
Central and South America have shown no progress and the 
yields have been insignificant. The same is true of Ceara planta- 
tions in East Africa. Plantations in India, Burma and the 
Mergui are being extended. 
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The approximate plantation acreages for three years past 
follow : 
1917. 1916 1915. 
COMER cccccqesercasvccccccocesers acres 290,000 230,000 230,000 
Malaya,  Mabacet... 20.00.00 cdiens's decewices 780,000 600,000 550,000 
ED ns cn ce ane etn nls t Os 84 0Ker 004086 96 40,000 30,000 20,000 
Dutch East Indies, Java, Sumatra, etc.... 650,000 500,000 450,000 
Edia and Bares odie cescvccivsecicecs 50,000 40,000 40,000 
German colonies, Samoa, East and West 
BEB ccccccccvecctedetoesseycdacede 10,000 12,000 12,000 
WOE on.00 eouseséeevnscaueeuseas 1,820,000 1,412,000 1,302,000 
DISTRIBUTION. 


The consumption of crude rubber of the various grades, ex- 
clusive of large quantities of reclaimed rubber, has been estimated 
as follows: 


1917. 1916. 1915. 

NS OGTR OE FEE OME, Te Pe tons 26,000 25,000 24,000 
COONEY, AMEE, Gees cccccccesccccecs 1,000 1,500 3,000 
POE? cocdncdtuvcdilee stones concen ses 10,000 8,500 7,000 
DE. ¢ cacncsesas ene indewaneonas 7,000 20,000 16,000 
Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, SEs Gt 5,500 4,000 2,500 
DE GE Pin odes 00.40: 60 500505 :00-0% 5,000 5,000 4,000 
America and Canada............ 155,000 114,000 89,500 

Be. -aecbancdnnthevanseasetonins 210,000 178,000* 146,000 


All countries show increases except the Teutonic nations and 
Russia, the United States, France and Italy being most con- 
spicuous. It will be noticed that the Russian consumption de- 
creased nearly two-thirds as a result of chaotic industrial con- 
ditions following the revolution. 


* Underestimated. ' 
(The figures and information used in the above review were supplied by 
S. Figgis & Co., of London.] 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO ‘FROM PARA AND MANAOS, DURING NOVEMBER, 1917. 


























NEW YORK. EUROPE. 

—-—-- A \ - A - —_———_- -——— Grand 

EXPORTERS. Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Totals. 
Stowell & Co.... ...+++-kilos 91,028 3,287 52,850 49,337 196,502 216,141 13,690 6,275 236,106 432,608 
General Rubber Co bossecneene Be 6,863 50,830 33,267 192,014 196,165 6,224 3,808 206,197 398,211 
J. Marques eekban .. 104,932 15,5 115,031 12,819 248,298 18,020 sane ro 18,020 266,318 
Pires Teixeira & ae ee 2,785 48,063 31,672 133,978 88,666 5,694 2,122 96,482 230,460 
G. Fradelizi & Co...... ceéeecee Ae coe eee 35,217 4,115 82,462 95,205 7,214 1,188 103,60 186,069 
OS EY FS errr re 20,400 omeeecs 13,530 o 33,930 GP ABD ss ccccccs 3,300 730 84,660 
Adelbert H. Ak jen, Limited. eesesee Jevetet 3,636 ese 3,636 71,002 3,902 ies ant wee 74,904 78,540 
Suarez, Hermanos & Co., Limited. 24,932 202 114 20,456 45,704 ides hase :abana eee Sear itiaeh ahaa 45,704 
Bitar Irmdos b0etesyexeeenciness 1,380 0 ciwene 158 1,047 2,585 2,880 1,280 9 san'ees 3,000 7,160 9,745 
Sundries peséctccesccetedesn SGD 487 20,802 19,117 54,421 61,410 2,810 6,360 1,050 71,630 126 051 
ED enavne océkanetoudeaete 452,329 29,140 340,231 171,830 993,530 796,919 40,814 23,053 4,050 864,836 1,858,366 
SURE BED oc cccdc cddisestsdenes 397,856 30,917 181,214 287,351 897,338 922,995 92,430 11,480 597 1,027,502 1,924,840 
DL ie insddiaccendedeuseos 850,185 60,057 521,445 459,181 1,890,868 1,719,914 133,244 34,533 4,647 1,892,338 3,783,206 


Compiled by Stowell & & Co. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


Copyright 


NEW YORK 


ONTINUED ng ! iry on the part of dealers 
t yver December short sales, resulted in a firm spot market 


race f 1 ed upward \ few small 

ed to t movement but the scarcity of 

appa rand subsided and the market 

ecame ea \s the 1 th | ressed very little activity was 
ergel I rs due to delayed Pacilic Coast 

ir? i oa ved by the G ernments 


orders and freight embargoes greatly re- 





t l ind tor I ru er during the la two 
tions pre vaile« spot 
t ( rce prices wert rm unt 
( aj ( t to eale ¢ t 
t vestern freig 
| | 
l i east r te Ss 
et ent by é r Growers’ Association, 
| Far East, recommending 
i 20 1 reduction t 1918 production Che estimated 
1917 is 220,000 tons and 
2 i shortage of 44,000 tons, 
i ! t | | i il pla tation require 
t é t ( ompanit 
I S t nearby, particularly Ribbed 
a t gradually declining prices 
W the ut s of this m t ring the past month when 
recorded a premium of 2 ts over latex January 2, the 
First lat e spot, were 61 cents; January- 
S cent Ribbed smoked sheet was 60 cents for spot 
al eal with January-June futures at 57'% cents Chese were 
the highest values for the 1 t However, prices soon eased 
then re¢ ered aga throt manufacturers’ buying, but 
the Government's factory closing order and the freight embar- 
goes finally resulted in easier prices and a dull market First 
latex crepe, spot, was 55 cent January 29; February-April, 
54 cents. Ribbed smoked sheet was 56 cents; lebruary-April, 


53 cents 
Paras. These grades have not been in much demand but the 
ill rm throughout the month, despite 


indertone has been gener 
At one time the market at Para 
was from 1 to 2 cents higher than New York spot quotations 
[The highest New York prices for the month were quoted on 
January 2 when Upriver fine, spot, was 62 cents, Islands fine, 
50 cents, and Caucho ball, upper, 41 cents. Following the 


~) 


the® dullness of the market 


trend of the general market, prices declined, and January 
Upriver fine, spot, was 58 cents, Islands fine, 47 cents and Caucho 
ball, upper, 37 cents 

\rricANsS. This market is practically lifeless, due to the ab- 
sence of regular supplies. Prices quoted are largely nominal. 

CenTRALS. All grades have been quiet due to the fact that 
prices are too high to compete with the lower-priced Brazilian 
sorts. Supplies are plentiful but are being held for higher prices 
yy specific selling orders. 

LONDON. 

\ fair amount of buying has maintained firm prices in this 
market for the greater part of the past month. The last two 
weeks, however, were generally dull and devoid of features. 
The trend of prices has been downward since January 7, when 
First latex crépe, spot, was quoted 29%d. and Ribber smoked 
sheet 294d On lanuary 28, the cables quoted, First latex 


crepe, spot, 274d. and Ribbed smoked sheet 27d. 


Statistics. London and Liverpool imports for November 





, 1918. 
were 11,401,100 pounds, value £1,504,239, compared with 9,072,900 
pounds, value £1,128,927, for October. Reexports for November 
were 4,386,100 pounds, value £565,563, compared with 7,038,200 
pounds, value £923,206, for October. 


SINGAPORE. 

Early in the past month the demand was fairly active for all 
lescriptions and prices advanced This movement, however, 
lacked support when the market declined and continued to be 
easy until the close of the month (According to the auctions 

lanuary 7, 11, 19 and 26, the average price obtained for 
t latex crépe was 42.92 cents and for Ribbed smoked sheet 


41.86 cents. The amount sold was 2,295 tons. 


NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


lowing are the New York spot quotations one year ago, 
month ago and January 27, the current date. 





Feb. 1, Jan, 2, Jan. 29, 
Hevea 1917 1918 1918 
eHe a see eee eee eens } 27 61 2 s a 
\ cre SS ae 7 ? 53 i 49 @ 
\ Se Bek, Besnvcasdanes ° a 52 @ 47 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3.....ccsees ee @ 51 @ 45 @ 
Asser Glee Tee. Qccvccusacacbae a 50 a 43 @ 
Brown crépe, thick clean......... 70 @71 50 @ 43 @ 
I Vv cr € I MR san mews a 7) 43 @ 
i @ 40%@ 
t @ 314%@ 
) 
} 75 @75 60 i 566 
| 
standard ) 
hee 
aa.) |e a 49 @ 
Colombo scrap, No. 1.... ‘ , a @ 43 @ 
Colombo scrap, No. 2... , i a 40 @ 
BRazILian Paras— 
Upriver Gee ccccccccccecssceses 77 @ 62 @ 58 @ 
Upriver medium .. oseosecees @ ‘a 52 @ 
Upriver coarse ..... eobesaeuse 50 @ 42 @ 3 @ 
Upriver weak fine...... See @ @ 40 @ 
Upper caucho ball. seee’ ae a 41 @ 37 @ 
Islands fime ...ccccccccccccecess 72 @ 504“.@a@ 47 @ 
Islands medium ... oeweeece @ @ 40 @ 
Islands coarse .. sescsccocses Os @& 26%4@ 24%@ 
Cameta coarse eeccesoocce 32 @ 264@ 244%@ 
Lower caucho ball........ ...++. 19 @ a@ 31%@ 
Peruvian fine .. peececcocesee @ @ 53 @ 
Tapajoc fine .. oe @ @ 53 @ 
\ FRICANS— 
Accra flake, prime.........+++ --- 0) @ 48 @ 46 @47 
Niger flake, prime.......... cocoon BD GE 48 i 46 @47 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28%..... 41 @ @ 29 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%%.....+++- 44 @ i 28 @ 
Congo prime, black upper........ @ 50 @ 46 @47 
Congo prime, red upper.......... @ 50 @ 46 @47 
Bio WUmes Be cocccccceccscces 62 @63 a 63 @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings... .. @ @ 63 @ 
Conakry miggere ...-seeeeeseeeee 60 @62 a 63 @ 
Massai sheets and strings........ 60 @ a 63 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Castilloa block ....seeeeeeees eee @ a 48 @ 
Comite GEOED scccccecceccccens - 9 @ 40 @40% 37 @ 
Esmeralda sausage .... .. « 47 @48 39%@ 36 @ 
Comtral G0ED <cocceccccccceces - 47 @ 38 @ 35 @ 
Central scrap and strip.......... @ 366 @ 33 @ 
Central wet sheet............ or 1 @ @ 2 @26 
GGUS ccedecicsveccces evcee « 42 @44 28 @ 27 @28 








— 











le Te ae 
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MANICOBAS 


Ceara negro *heads..........++: @ 35 @ 32 @ 
Sn MEL. Son cctaqentebesanee @ 25 @ 28 @ 
Manicoba special ........eseeees 42 @ 33 @ 41 @ 
Manicoba extra .....ccscccccces @ @ 36 @ 
Manicoba regular ...........s.. @ @ 33 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet.......... 40 @ 31 @ 40 @ 
Mangabeira thick sheet......... @ @ 35 @ 
East Inp1an— 
On ccccnk cnbenaane 50 @ 46 @ 37 @ 
Manne CRONE ..ccccccccccccece @ @ 36 @ 
Penang block scrap..........++. @ @ 34 6@ 
ON, TE Beccsdsocccasesstesd a @ 24 @ 
i "Se~elears os saennen’ a @ 18 @ 
3ALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.......... 64 @ 72 @ 72 @73 
GE ecctcknawetsces i @ 54% @55 
a ee a @ 51 @51% 
Surinam sheet ....-ccscccccccce 78 i 834@ 86 @87 
SEE sacicasunadevos @ @ 8 @ 
fair average quality.... a @ 82 @ 
PoNnTIANAK 
PrenseR BG ccccccccvccccosee 9%4@ 20 @20% 18 @20 
I. ng 6 606.068 640008 a @ 13 @ 
Gutta Percna— 
Red Macassar ....cccccccccccess 1.90@ 2.50@ 2.00 @ 2.30 
Gotten Bie oc ccccivivcetcccces a 21 @ 20 @ 
*Rubber Assvuciatior f America nomenclature. 
**Nominal., 


MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM LONDON. 
The following market report has-been cabled by Alden’s Suc- 


cessors, Limited, London: 


Standard Ribbed 
Crépe Smoked Sheets. Market. 
D her BR ccc ccccceccccccssccces 30. d. Buyers 
] ry 7 29d. Firme: 
] sary RG seeded ce ccsvcrccevbeses 28 394d. Firmer 
Dee Be eo cincdssecceeweseeced 27%4d. Dull 





MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE. 
The following reports of the weekly auctions held at Singa- 


pore have been cabled by The Waterhouse Co., Limited: 


Crépe. Smoked Sheet. Tons 
Date Price per lb. Price per Ib. Sold. Market. 

Tat 7 ents 44.63 44.63 733 Good demand for ail 
descriptions, and prices 
advancing 

Jan. 11 43.35 43.35 464 Slightly weaker, with less 

. demand 

Jan. 19 42.50 40.38 458 Steady, with an improved 

> demand 

Jan. 2¢ 41.23 39.10 640 Steady; fair business 
doing. 


THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker in crude 
rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, New York), advises 
as follows: 

“The demand for commercial paper during January has been light, both 
from city banks and those out of town, and the ruling rates on the best 
rubber names have been about 6 per cent to 6% per cent, and those not so 
well known 6% per cent and above.” 


COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW RUBBER PRICES. 





January. 
ee sr 

Plantation 1918.* 1917. 1916. 
First latex crépe . -$0.56% @0.61 $0.74% @0.80 $0.75 @1.05 
Smoked sheet ribbed......... 564@ .0 74%@ .80 75@1.05 

Paras: 
Cites, Bee sccciivvcviwnne 57%@ .62 76 @ .79 73@ .99 
Upriver, coarse ......sseeee. 37 @ .42 49 @ .53 .64@ .77 
De. TB. 40 a00cccavedees 47 @ .S1 68 @ .72 77@ .90 
GRE, bb odes czevces 24%Y@ .26% 31Y%@ .33 4@ .50 
COED. Be aadevctdcenestécaces .24%@ .26% 33° @ .34 43@ .52 

*Figured only to January 22. 


WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. 


GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [December 13, 1917]: 

Following advices of declining prices in the London and American mar- 
kets, the rubber auction opened yesterday with a very weak tone, the earlier 
sellers having had to buy in practically the whole of their catalogs. Some 
demand was disclosed in the latter part of the sale, but prices show a 
reduction all around as compared with last week. Fine pale crépe was the 
strongest feature, and sold up to $101 per picul, which is $1 below last 


best. Ribbed smoked 
$96, a dec'ine of 


sheet 
ss. G9 


week’s 


paid was 


was in 


less demand 


ff-quality lots were 


’ 


and the 
unsalable. 


ilmost 


highest 


Lower grades were fairly well taken up at an average of about $5 below 


last week’s prices, 


Out of 1,000 tons catalogd, only 


) 


The following was the course of values: 


In Singapore 





Sterling Equiv 


36 


ilent 
per Pound in 


ton 


vere sold, 


Equivalent 


per Pound 








per Picul.* London. in Cents. 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked.....390@ 96 1/1134 @2/ 0% 38 40.80 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked.... 70@ 89 1/ 74@1/11% 29.75 @ 37.83 
Sheet, plain smoked.......-... ..@ .@ ‘ae 
Sheet, ribbed unsmoked....... --@ ceecG Divas 
Sheet, plain unsmoked..... 65@ .. 1/ 6%@.. 27.63@..... 
Crépe, fine pale......0..- ° 95@101 2/ 0%@2/ 1 40.38 @42.93 
Crépe, good pale ......... 75@ 94 1/ 8%4%@2/ 0 31.88 @ 39.95 
Crépe, fine brown..........- 70@ 80 1/ 74@1/ 9 29.75 @34.00 
Crépe, good brown..... 52@ 70 / 3% @1/ 7! 22.10 @29.75 
Coe, GM .2200c0% , 40@ 56 1/ OR% @1/ 4 17.00 @ 23.80 
Ge, SE. nadécersbscessecs 30@ 45 -/10%@1/ 2 12.75@19.13 
Scrap, virgin and pressed..... 30@ 10%4%@ 11 12.75@ 14.03 
Scrap, EE or cdcsvsctovesds @ a a 
*Picul = 133% pounds. 
Quoted in S. S. dollars = 2/4 [56.7 cents]. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER AT CEYLON. 
NOVEMBER 5-19, 1917 
From— i 
MaLay PENINSULA: Pounps. 3URMA: PounpDs. 
Singapore wf... 74,05¢ Rar 1,356 
Port Swettenham 59,7 —_ 
Penar Pot 408 
] 1 to 
POE: neductcunes 158,28 Nove 
In I 
I 43.958 Mal 915 
wir 7 Ind 0,393 
Bombay 87 , il »,573 
Total 5 o¢ i / 5,881 
IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA AT SINGA- 
PORE. 
November 1-3 17 
a on 
Para Rubber 
Para for Borne Gutta Gutta 
Fron Rubber. Treatment. Rubl Percha. Jelutong. 
Malay Pe nsul 
Px Swettenl bs. 3,823,067 215,067 
Tel ere oe 2,3 200 kée-ode 
POE caccees 1,715,600 712,667 
Malacca 1,360,400 791,867 
Muar s%.0:d 6694.08 660,267 147,867 ena 
Port Dickson .......... | eee 533 
Kelantan 195,867 50,133 
Kuantan ...... 67,200 
a ere 31,333 leeee 
Rengat ...... 15.600 6,000 
Pekan ...... 4,133 
ko eee 3,467 
S. Pandjang ........ 1,333 
PORGRE cccccccscccess 933 
Tringganu .......... 800 
er ae ),881,867 1,923,601 533 
Borneo— 
peer es 218.000 158,667 267 800 37,600 
EE «2 ctanende vest 189,600 10,933 1,867 18,267 133,067 
ON TO are 130,667 su6ea8 4,000 10,933 128,933 
Sn e<cesed 64,667 cco. 933 9,600 226,533 
Sandakan 58,000 8,133 an) ' Havenae ongeeee 
OO” —Ee 50,800 oes 2,667 — 2,667 
Labuan ....cccceeceees 50,533 32,267 800 5,467 18,533 
Bandjermassin 46,800 DED ccssece 10,800 88,667 
MEE acesteces 24,267 12,933 ~ phe - babenne 
Singkawang 11,333 206 bees aggnewe 
Samarinda ....... 1,867 400 ee ‘esesius 
Sampit ...... 400 267 san sh 30,800 
pe 846.934 246,933 13,868 71,067 666,800 
Sumatra—— 
DEE cvecsnecsetensos 7 rr 
St sadeeane 156,667 935,467 ‘ roa as ial 
PE . cnececctesos Of aes 2,667 8,267 17,067 
BURT cccccoosepeceies 16,667 sean ; ama 
Asahan ......- 10,800 21,333 
DEES wascccdccaoes 10,667 Pe ‘waiddeae | -dvendew - danease 
Mt .. eoneees mecenteee 9,867 5,733 ® 
BEBO cecccccessteeses 8,000 (see . 
DR o¢6600<ssveeees St ~ ‘steueds . 
Bem@kalis .ccccccceccce 2,933 ..000 seseee 
TEAMS cccccccccccs 530.267 969,200 2,667 8,267 17,067 
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November 1-20, 1917 CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 
aon Melita ; NEW YORK. 
P f orneo Gutta Gutta The following statistics are not complete, due to Government 
Fr Rut I Ru ibber. Percha Jelutong. prohibiting access to the record, 

Java P . [The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.] 

oc ila 

Batavia 4 ) PARAS. 

Tandjong | Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Cameta. 

Cheribo 0 DeceMBerR 12.—By the Vindeggen—Para and Manaos: 

Padan General Rubber Co..... 201,600 26,880 138,900 

| 479.46 DECEMBER “ee the Ancon—Mollendo: 
} ler, S > *4,290 
Burma Mutter, Schell & Cowes feet ok. BED cece ceens 
Kan ) 
Mergui 4,667 DeceMBER 28.—By the Cuyaba—Para and Manaos : 
n General Rubber Co..... 228,400 29,120 ee 4 25, 700= 
lota Pell & Dumont......... 45,000 ‘tens 3,200 " 
Sia Hi. A. Astlett & Co..... 95,400 13,600 34, 800 onas 70, 000= 213,800 
Patan 1,200 Meyer & Brown....... +59,100 ... 37,600 4,500 42,800= 144,000 
Bangk ¢ F. R. Henderson & Co.. 150,200 12, 200 21,400 18,100 8,200= 210,100 
Tot 1.8 DeceMBER 28.—By the G. O. H. Ernst=Mollendo: 
China W. R. Grace & Co..... 2,123 éetee = 
Hongkor 067 January 6.—By the Tela—Para and ‘Manaos: 
y 
Philippine Islands — General Rubber Co..... vemkacs .ee++ 17,920 13,440 = 
olo 1,867 Pell & Dumont......... 23,000 11,000 27,000 .....= 
Zamboanga 533 W. R. Grace & Co..... wabn‘ . 11,018 257,422 10,111= 278,551 
: _ H. A. Astlett & Co..... 261,900 53,500 196,800 119,000 33,200= —- 
Fotal 2,400 ....--» Meyer & Brown....... $52,000 80,600 6,800 ..... 

O ’ 200 15,600 336,800 F. Henderson & Go.. '50;300 3,060 181500 32000 24,200= 127/260 
‘ Tot 8 $9,201 25,735 97,334 1,021,200 * Mollendo ¢ Fine and medium { Islands Mollendo fine. 
ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF TO NEW YORK. | ianeany 10—By the Proteins =Honghoe: 

S : , 2 ! denies ’ as ie : A race & be cnageeseeos 02 OUNDS. 
NEW YORK. l _ E | By the Antil us: Hongkong: | Fred. Seems & Co. Pek. Sole ae 9,990 
PLANTATIONS l 1 .- a" ‘. Co. os ee Pounds. | The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 203,040 241,650 
ro NEW YOR |. T, Johnstone & Co......... 2,025 eo 14.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Sin- 

Dacemsss B od |g gy een ose rantte L. Littlejohn & Co........... 68,985 

' PounDs a tien Me nee & Co pte Prati 21°195 08,035 Meyer & Brown... : os ian 18,900 
1. T. Johnstone & ( _ 4,480 of Speen eeteseeknnse Ny we"? | Rubber Trading Co........... 7,428 

Tanuary 19 | th ’ / +d ( lombo January 7.—By the Thordis=Singapore Aldens’ Successors, Limited. ... 18,495 
Meyer & Br ’ 6,700 | Robinson & Co... ibe aided 148,905 oe ae 78,840 
Rubbe rrad ( 4,480 | Smith & Schipper iene 59,400 Adelbert H. Alden, Limited.... 23,355 

Aldens’ Successors, Limited 66,555 PD GF Ciccacccccaccteces 31,590 
ENTRALS W. R. Grace & Ce 25,920 Fred. Stern & Co.......-c++-- 49,815 

DeceMey I , I a de Cara-| Arthur Meyer & Co 1 84,240 Obalski & Sweeney, Inc....... 40,500 
quez (i. Littlejohn & Co... ee 90,450 1. T. Johnstone & Co......... 38,880 
Commerci Bar Spanis \ a 14.000 irles T. Wilson Co., Inc 47,655 Wee as ND & Cico sc cdevadse 42,120 418,905 

mited mt ul ac y “oO , 

[oa A pat ; thals= Rubber. Tra a": 31°590 TO VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Manta East Asiatic Co. e , 11,745 January 7.— By the Thordis=Singapore: 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America ‘ United States Rubber Co...... 603,315 Canada Winch & Cable Co.... 4,590 

Limited 5.250 | Whittal & Co......se.seeeeees 71,010 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 155,655 

Tanwuary 7.—By the Advance= Manta Hagemever Trading Co 7,560 Robert Badenhop & Co........ 48,600 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, . J. T. Johnstone & Ce 6345 1.24101 Bathe Co............. 199,800 

nape eS ade seragesscace _ Siarme + a (via Vancouver.) ee F. E. Partridge Rubber Co.... 23,895 432,540 

ANUARY 14.—By the Gen FF. Hodges sania | ohnstone & Co......... 2,690 
de Caraquez : Rubber Trading Co........... 8,505 21,195 FONTIANAK. 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, . January 10.—By the Protesilaus—Hongkong: TO SEATTLE, WASH. 

Limited owe . 1,000 - - 

—— Arnold & Zeiss.. wees» 103,545 January 7.—By the Thordis=Singapore: 
BALATA. : H. B. M. Consul General...... 14,850 118,395] 1. Littlejohn & Co. (gutta siak)....... 
Decemeer 17.—By the Prins Willem I=Para- January 14.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Sin- January 14.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Sin- 
marib« - — 1.2 gapore gapore: 
Miller, Schall & C« aie Hager weyer Beet GBs ccccces 40,500 L. Littlejohn & Co. (gutta 
AFRICANS. Fred a, M & Co..c.eeee cose arg OOS Been ee ee 449,200 
: a all 7 : Arthur ever ewe ,345 Mitsui Bussan Kaisha (sample 
‘ B ; e urania—l ¢ I: a p 
“wee fr - so axa caer 400 . hitt al = Co. ¢ Steet ee eeeeeee Sie rubber and gutta percha).... 200 449,400 
. tonbe ane % in Siclen & Dien adececueces ‘ oe cael . 
2 mane amy 1S. , y the Eurybates=! iverpe I: 4,480 t dward Maurer & Co......... 33,750 TO NEW YORK. 
won eee East Asiatic Co.....sccsseees 1,485 January 7.—By the Thordis=Singapore: 
— - Frank B. Ross & Co.......... 30,240 The United Malaysian Rubber Co. (gutta 
CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT | Aldens’ Successors, Limited... 3,510 wmtreated) .cccccccccccccccccocescces 210,250 
» Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 4,725 284,310 January 14.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Sin- 
PACIFIC COAST AS STATED ie eg See ~~~ aaa 
T EA E, (ASH. ‘ ‘ - 4 
BY SHIPS’ MANIFESTS.* _ . | Mitsui Bussan Kaisha (sample rubber 
December 31.—By the Antilochus=Hongkong: ee Fe aera ee 
SEATTLE AND TACOMA. Robinson & Co.......+e+:. ; Se RS Bi bette 0 5 0 , 
PLANTATIONS Balfour, Guthrie & Co... 81,540 TO PORTLAND, MAINE. 
. , Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 3,240 January 14.—By the Tempaisan Man. =Sin- 
[Figured 135 pounds net to the case.] Goedyear Tire & Rubber Co... ogee gapore: 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. -+++ 298,350 Mitsui Bussan Kaisha (sam 
t a rubber 
TO AKRON, OHIO, eens J T. aeongy wate Co. a e aoe 624,510 and gutta percha). icccscicccscccice 
0 ’ _ hordis : 

Deceuses 31.—By the Antilochuss Henghena: Paseo, Hi Ps endl abate a. TO VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 29,430 The B. F. Goodrich Co. ..... 967.275 January 14.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Sin 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.......... 30,240 59,670 | Meyer & Brown. 5,265 gapore: 

tlanuary 6.—By the Borneo Maru=Kobe: L. Littlejohn & Co. ieee 535,680 Mitsui Bussan Kaisha (sample rubber 

(Transshipped from the Manila Maru.) pobinees & &s peO Cees ueie sorte BOE GUID HOVERE) cccccccedcccscscsce 
Five : ~& Re 0 F tern Deccceces ee 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ cagesceaes 1,350 y eee F & > a eepanalteitgee 92:745 SAN FRANCISCO* 
January 7.—By the Thordis=Singapore: J. T. Johnstone & Co........ 42,795 PLANTATIONS. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 307,665 Balfour, Guthrie & Co.. 72,225 > 5 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 378,270 W. R. Grace & Co. 126,630 Figured 135 pounds act to te cess.) 
Rubber Trading Co......../. . 7,425 693,360 | Aldens’ Successors, Limited. 179,955 December 20.—By the Keten Maru=Singapore: 
(via Vancouver.) Menet = AOIES Cae occcccccccesce 1,620 Hood Rubber Co. 98,415 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 93,690 |Henderson & Korn........... Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 175,365 


January 10.—By the Protesilaus=Hongkong: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 7,020 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 196,290 


January 14.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Sin- 
gapore 
Goldman & Sachs 





rm 1,620 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 3,240 2,141,910 | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 43,470 
January 7.—By the Fushimi Maru=Yokohama: | ———— 


. ; ~ *Footnote.—The figures under this head and un- 
203,310 | Nippon Yusen Kaisha.... tree eeeeeeeees 405 der Crude Rubber Arrivals at Pacific Coast as Re- 
January 10.—By the Meiten Maru=—Kobe: ported, have been obtained from different sources; 


British Consulate, San Francisco 87,885 repetitions may, therefore, occur. 
38,745 | British Consulate, New York... 176,175 264,060 tArrived at Tacoma. 
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Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 





OUNDS. 


369,900 
2,592,810 4,411,125 


Ce WO a tisscannascuhene 
Rdaaee BD MMs oo cc csccvcesces 
Robert Badenhop & Co... - 
L. Littlejohn & Co........++. 
Edward Maurer & Co......... 
Rubber Trading Co........... 
. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 
wed. Stefm & Co. .ccccccccccee 
Meyer & Brown.............+. 
Meet AGE Che <creccccescvce 
Arthur Meyer & Co.......... 
H. B. M. Consul General..... 
United States Rubber Co...... 
{ December 21.—By the Unkai Maru Ne, 2= 
. ioe 
} * Johnstone & Co......... 
aad MEE MM, 5c ccuthaobexessi 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 
Charles T. Wilson Co.. Inc.... 
Robinson & Co.. 

L. Littlejohn & Co. 





William H. Stiles............. 
Edward Maurer & Co Sh hmeie 22,680 
ie Ey, LTR cwewastecececesee 16,065 
Winter Son & Co.....-seeeees 405 
DeceMBEeR 31.—By the Selandia—Singapore: 

Henderson & Korn...........- 73,980 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited.... 54,405 
L. Littlejohn & Co...........- 1,439,505 
East Asiatic Co......cccccccce 604,530 
Pred. Stera &@ Coe....ccccccccs 614,655 
Robinson & Co.......-seeeees 118,530 
Rubber Trading Co............ 57,105 
Arneld B TZeBecccccccceceess 126,360 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 71,280 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 57,915 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.......... 7 
United States Rubber Co....... 


January 2.—By the Goentoer=—Batavia: 











36,720 
537,840 3,792,825 


778,545 


116,235 


672,975 
276 


Forbes=Singa- 


2,160 


399,330 


The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 20,420 
Goodyear *. - Rubber Co... 10,395 
Robinson & Co........+++. 60,210 
W. Hammesfa = B Coc cccccese 10,800 
Meyer & Brown..........+.-6. 40,770 
Equitable Trust Co......... -- 105,300 
Hagemeyer Trading Co........ 43,740 
- Amsinck & Co.......-..6.. 135 
T. Johnstone & Co.......... 5,940 
char Meyer & Co........... 4,320 
Bast Dae Gc cccccccoscecee 26,190 
L. Littlejohn & Co......+eeeee 8,910 
Asmeld B BaeBecccccccccccese 108,000 
Rubber Trading Co........... 6,885 
William H. Stiles............- 28,620 
H. B. M. Consul General...... 59,805 
Stein Hirsch & Co........... 97,335 
W. R. Grace & Co........e00- 11,610 
F. D. Spreckels. ...ccccccccces 135 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd....... 29,025 
January 3.—By the Ecuador=Hongkong: 
Hagemeyer Trading Co........ 5,670 
Rubber Trading Co............ 14,580 
Arthur Meyer & Co.......... 7,560 
Robinson & Ce. ....cscccvccc. 31,320 
L. Littlejohn & _. ERE 11,880 
Bee Me GBs cc cdescocecese 9,450 
Gravenhorst & Co.........+++. 2,970 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 8,505 
Pred, Shere & Co. cccccccvsses 5,660 
Meyer & Brown............06. 8,640 
January 4.—By the Persia Maru=Hongkong: 
J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 33, 
Ba RN B GO ccwcsscccss 109,620 
Debeeeem.  Ciicccecccdocioves 245,97C 
Hast Asiatic Cee cccceccoccccce 16,335 
Goldman Sachs & Co.......... 45,360 
The B. F. Goodrich Co....... 120,690 
Wister Sen & Coe. .ccccccsecce 82,755 
Fred Steen & Co......0.-e00% 7,290 
Rubber Trading Co............ 11,475 
Shortshipped Korea Maru: 
The B. F. Goodie Cec. cccscccsevivce 
January 6.—By the Governor 
pore: 
Balfour Guthrie & Co. ......eeeeeeeces 
January 6.—By the Tempaisan—Singapore: 
Rubber Trading Co............ ,160 
eS 2 eae 274,590 
Goldman, Sachs & Co......... 37,800 
Rebinses B Cac.cccccdecvoscs 27,540 
William H. Stiles............. 30,240 
January 7.—By the Van Cloon=Batavia: 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited.... 83, 
Meyer & Brown........... -- 140,535 
. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 23,760 
itsui & Co., Limited......... 82,755 
Me OP Bin 4 64-6 bk chdetedes 54,810 
Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Co... 304,155 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 17,550 
L. ‘yw 72 Se eee 13,500 
Fred Stern & Co......-..e005 5,400 
Robinson & Co......-sceeeees 42,930 
East Asiatic Co.............. 402,165 
H. B. M. yy" enn bikace 116,235 
W. BR. Gepee & Ce. veccecccces 1,755 
Joosten & feaseen. bob 'enese noes 365,040 


£232 cases shortshipped. 








Hagemeyer Trading Co........ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 
PONTIANAK. 
Tanuary 2.—By the Goentoer=— Batavia: 
3ritish Bank of South America (gutta 
DUREED ” oa6+ kb 08s nnksgtsnetneeonee 34,830 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


Port or Boston, Mass.—DegcemBer, 1917. 


Pounps, 
General Rubber Co..........+. 301,725 
Edward Maurer & Co......... 198,990 
G. Amsinck & Co......csecees 239,625 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 6,750 


20,250 
302.670 2,724,030 























Imports: Pounps. VALuE. 
BOUEG CURREE ccccccccccces 12,650 $5,204 

Exports: 

India rubber boots.....pairs 17,563 $59,339 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 20,202 10,324 
Automobile tires .......... saneue 19,547 
Belting, hose and packing... 1,702 
All other manufacturers of 
india rubber .....cccccess 15,216 
TE <Scnmidasaacduuete. sadeucs $106,128 

Port oF Cuicaco, ILt1no1s—Decemser, 1917. 

IMPORTS: Pounps. VALUE. 
Manufactures of india rubber ....... $41 

Port or CLEVELAND, On10—Decemser, 1917, 

IMPORTS: Pounps. VALUE. 
Indian rubber ..........+6. 1,134,330 $557,303 
Babaer SEED ccccccecccces 240 12 

WORD desde aciussncene 1,134,570 $557,315 
Port or tHE District oF Micuican, Micu.— 
NovemsBer, 1917. 

ImMPpoRTs: Pounps. VALUE, 
RGRREP SETOD occ ccsccsesce 95,725 $3,290 
Manufactures of india rubber dimen 1,538 

BOE smtokeCesaviivite $24,828 
Exports: 
RMNNOP GETED cccccccccccese 6,333 $619 
India rubber boots..... pairs 1,524 4,383 
Automobile tires .........+.. 6,665 
Ce GD -ccndseceeecsoce covcser 94 

3elting, hose and packing... 3,517 
All other manufactures of 

india rubber ..........+.. 7,491 

errr rm . 22,769 

Port oF New ORLEANS, La —Slovenemn, 1917. 

Imports: Pounps. VALUE. 
SO vécocencucwaes 5,786 $1,957 

Exports: 

India rubber boots..... pairs 24 $165 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 917 708 
Mees. GHEE ecccccecns — cvesece 2,569 
Seen CEE wcvcéavencenvas 1,107 
Belting, hose and packing... 3,135 
All other manufactures of 
SG GS escncescesee 2,485 
TD cvccecdsaecnsscies $10, 169 

Port or New Ortveans, La, —Dacsusea, 1917. 

ImMPoRTs: Pounps. VALUE, 
Dees WEEE” bccncocsesters 16,205 $6,068 

Port oF PmivapectpHia, Pa,—Decemser, 1917. 

EXPORTS: Pounps. VALUE. 
Manufactures of india rubber ° $3,845 
Poxt or San Francisco, Cat.—NovemsBer, 1917. 

IMPORTS: OUNDS. VALUE. 
Dee CUUMEE ccdccctccocecs 5,178,694 $2,854,611 
Rubber scrap ....-.+-0++0. 1,9 320 
Manufactures of india rubber na 3 

OM. sesdixsewiracene .. $2,854,934 
Exports: 
India rubber boots..... pairs 5 $23 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 522 330 
Automobile tires .......... cenke 82,599 
OS ear e 15,526 
Belting, hose and packing... 54,570 
Druggists’ sundries ........ 9,786 
Al! other manufactures of 
BRD. DUET cccccncceces 16,588 
rere cbebees —Sumeene ~ $179, 422 
Ports oF SEATTLE AND Tacoma, WasH.—NovEMBER, 
1917. 

Im PoRTS: Pounps. VALUE. 
India frUBBer ..csscssccccee 11,255,412 $6,009,490 
Gutta jelutong (Pontianak). 213,194 7,809 
Manufactures of india rubber ....... 3 

TOM ccsveccovcccooess $6,017,302 
Exports: . 
India rubber boots..... pairs 300 $938 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 4,011 4,134 
Automobile tires ........+. woehsde 1,602 
Other rubber tires......... ° 469 
Belting, hcse and packing... 1,946 
All other manufactures of 
india rubber ......0-csee 1,268 
WEEE. uiis eesesandbbeae. ~ &0085en $10,357 


| 


Ports oF SEATTLE AND TacoMa, Wasu.—Decem- 
BER, 1917. 

IMPORTS: Pounps. VALUE. 
CeO UOOE ccc ccscavesee 5,506,025 $2,664,106 
Gutta jelutong (Pontianak). 50,960 16,435 
Ss GR wen dd beddadcnces 56,751 6,404 

N esictiectdec dives 5,613,736 $2,686,945 
Exports: 
India rubber boots..... pairs 893 $2,561 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 17,203 14,327 
Automobile tires ........... nosed 45,192 
Other rubber tires.......... ecesses * 
Belting, hose and‘ packing.. ....... 35,526 
All other manufactures of 
eee yocroes 17,810 
WN ii Acicccisess: asta ~ $120,761 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 








PACIFIC COAST AS REPORTED. 
PLANTATIONS. 
Pounps. 
NoveMBER 26.—By the Senator=Far East: 
Se ON Citic vn pitencinceenaseess 17,920 
NoveMBER 27.—By the Santa Cruzs—Colombo: 
P. MR. Momdevaen & Go... ccccccccccscc 191,230 
NoveMBER 30.—By the Burma Maru=Singapore: 
Oe ee eee 725,2 
PONE CEE Civns vkwnsuadeseaceaence 60,480 
DecemMner 8.—By the Nippon Maru=Hongkong: 
a er Dentin BD Oe. ncccc<éeavcieds 142,660 
DeceMBer 10.—By the Bintang=Soerabaia: 
PO SN. OP Ciarccp sabi cercebedcnns 49,280 
December 17.—By the Buyo Maru=Far East: 
Pe, Se OE es cen cdenevenéeeys-ee 
F. R. Henderson & Co 
ek. ee Ee Ss a nseces keene canoes 
DECEMBER 19.—By the Elpenor=Far East: 
Bs ere 78,400 
i. we MNO OOO, oc cccusetevesves 590,670 
ae yD OS eet 2a 2,249 
DeceMBeR 21.—By the Kotsw Maru=Singapore: 
0 "eee 2,830,000 
Ww. Ee FSS tare > 109,776 
UR GEE Wiricc chcebcdcaraceeicos 47,040 
pg or 21.—By the Unkai Maru=Singapore: 
> SEY GF Giiic cs ccmaviccasecens 35,840 
¥ ECEMBER 21.—By the Rembrandt= Batavia: 
Ces See Gis a 0-00 :0.06-0406006605805 454,000 
ee ee en 122,100 
Decemeer 24.—By the Colusa—Far meats 
ee BENE GO. cccccccsccecees 11,200 
DeceMBer 24.—By the Chicago prea = Far East: 
ST BE Cis 00.06 c0nesseséconnns 13,440 
DeceMper 24.—By the Vondel= Batavia: 
SU DURE Gln. d.0e cciccrestivesbace 44,800 
January 1.—By the Selandia=—Batavia: 
ee errr 660,800 
P. HK. BMenGsreed B Co. ccccvcccsevsvcsac 226,200 
lesuer 2.—By the Ecuadar=Colombo: 
bP Johnatone & Co. ..cciccoscccscccce 15,700 
Ww. The Se OP Gc ccc covecngceedeonces 31,360 
POPE B BONG c cnwcccposcvcesévcsseces 11,2 
January 2.—By the Goentoer—Batavia: 
Mieres. ©: TOOGR: oes ccccececesccesecses 44,800 
January 6.—By the Tempaisan Maru=Singa- 
ore: 
Beper B WeeWRs 5.0. <00600e6s0s6eescectec 20,200 
Wee Be SNS BS Whe occ csevsecesacetecéss 56,160 
January 7.—By the Thordis=Singapore: 
CE SONOS Che cscccveticeconsinnies 660,800 
ae | i EE . weddesendieceneenwete da 6,700 
i SO Me na ines edeCe seks oot Ieee 
Fred. Ge Eiedccesteveseentiacwes 112,000 
January 7.—By the Van Cloon=Batavia: 
General Rubber Co......ccccccccccccces 396,800 
ee rt ree 163,500 


January 8.—By the Koan Maru=Singapore: 
General Rubber Co 
Meyer & Brown..........0+s. 








PweG. Bite B& Gee cc scvcscccepees petits ae 
Tanuary 10.—By the Protesilaus—Hongkong: 
W.. H. Greed & Con cecScccvcesvcvecvcce 33,600 

January 14.—By the Rindjani=Batavia: 

Meyer’ @ Brewis... wissvesvocvoevecosecs 53,800 
January 14.—By the Korea Maru=Far East: 
Diener GB BGG. 0600556664400 680086. 6000 4,500 
NO DATES GIVEN. 

By the Hudson Maru=Far East: 

Re, Meets HOAs ocacnsascveese ces 182,000 
By the Mexico Maru=Far East: 

Dead, tee Ec uccctatsse geesseceece 22,400 
By the Sachsen=Far "East: 

Pred. Seer BH Cie ccccssecccppecssoccses 129,920 
By the Tenyo peorunevae East: 

Fred. Stern & Co..... SH66seseewe -» 67,200 
By the Capto—Far East: 

Fred. Sf  errrererery ooceee «+ 291,200 





STATISTICS OF CRUDE AND 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER AT 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
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November, 1917. RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
-— a 
Sete aneniite ithe, * Maia — a UNITED STATES. 
Sain cithan IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
» RUBBER. 
Fromn— 
a $227 ' ; October, 1917. 
France . = UN MANUFACTURED—free a — 
a , 15 < Pounps. Vatug. 
emgian< oe India rubber: 
; ? - — P 906 Fre ym— 
Straits Settlements ..... 4,510 teal en ee Oe tee ry oa4 ety 
apa «.ssseeseeres __*164) United Kingdom 2,225,940 1,241,771 
Total $25,738 Central America ........ 57,145 24,290 
= DE sencnesecvesvaces 42,199 23,546 
Gutta percha srazil 2,866,072 850,875 
From Dt ¢tienhecenias ° 697,958 278,134 
Rieti $226 Other South America... . 93,109 44,432 
oo 1s90| British East Indies......21,463,540 12,762,499 
. nae scenic] Dutch East Indies....... 5,572,930 3,208,450 
Total eke $376 Other countries ......... 133,493 86,050 
Total, manufactured... ‘ $26,114 | Totals 33 265,222 $18 585.266 
WE ccvednune copocced »265,22 585, 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. TI Sutinsbesvnnvaienses 309,284 $158,646 
November, 1917 to ek Peer 313,067 93,839 
VAN UPFACTURED - A — | Gutta jelutong . 2,293,059 113,699 
PounDs. Vatue. | Gutta percha .......... 79,992 21,172 
\ntomobile tires ne Slits Aid re sal 
To Totals . 36,260,624 $18,972,622 
ub ’ sea 2,352 
“ $58,876 EE idaadnnd imam 1,064,817 _ $72,352 
England ‘or Totals, unmanufactured.37,325,441 $19,044,974 
Mi a _ 37.033 CO. crcsateaduons dutiable 207,869 $102,300 
Jamaica 11,864 MANUFACTURED—dutiable 
Cuba 138,742 | Manufactures of india rubber 
Argentina 117,772 and gutta percha....... ; $47,656 
< - seeee Hig India rubber substitutes.... ..... 7,398 
( hile * 
Peru 5,227 EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
Uruguay 17,016 October, 1917. 
Venezuela 7,065 MANUFACTURED - eH 
British India 12,788 Pounps. VALUE. 
Dutch East Indies 77,052 | Automobile tires 
conn : aoane To 
ew ealan eee 65,670 
, . “y France iicehdded tbe. > wiabdan $4,832 
sag “o Afric : ~ Russia in Europe........ 70,494 
: COURSE ECS See pet tae United Kingdom 242,045 
> Canada jnecancaen 151,200 
‘ 8 ¥ 
Total WOSNNOP! Menlee ......0200-. 43,631 
All other tires $150,351 Cuba 216,538 
Serap rubber 32,098 7,561 DD: ‘sscbewandsanee 295,857 
Reclaimed rubber 6,117 1,300 Brazil ha. eet eel a ae i 9,702 
Relting, hose and packing eees 599,119 Pn Se weeeenenosé 14,012 
Rubber boots .pairs 245,201 744,033 Dutch East Indies....... 19,033 
Rubber shoes pairs 66,848 39,285 gn 21,315 
Drug mists’ sundries oo. $99,104 New Zealand si 64,464 
\ ther inufactures of nee Philippine Islands err 17,755 
india rubber $465,707 British South Africa..... 26,637 
nagewemes | Other countries veinees 200,654 
Yotal $2,927,325 opin 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE Total «+.ssessereeseeeet sereees $1,398,169 
7 | All other tires....... vaaemne $95,189 
November, 1917. | Scrap and old rubber....... 125,728 25,682 
UN MANUFACTURED ag’) MOCMEEOE TURRET occccccee 369,250 57,452 
Pounps. VALUE. | Belting, hose and eee 343,962 
Gutta percha 32,590 $8,148] Rubber boots.......... pairs 309,269 928,245 
India rubber Rubber shoes pairs 83,799 57,500 
' | Druggists’ sundries cea wakes 66,092 
ne ae 20 gis | All other manufactures of : 
Cuba 22,330 11,536 | rubber Soecesece 621,486 
\n i 41,428 9 4( - — 
tral ee. oo a Total, manufactured.... nekebn $3,593,777 
Totals 63,778 $40,951 | Fountain pens ..mumber 15,749 $13,313 


QUARTERLY STATISTICS OF RUBBER FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 





IMPORTS 
November, 1917. 
UN MANUFACTURED—/free —_ ee, 
Pounps. VALvuE. 
Crude rubber 
From 
France 2,307 $2,014 
Portugal 34,833 20,900 
England 175,754 511,928 
Canada ‘ 38,080 25,825 
Costa Rica 4,524 2,240 
Guatemala 5,401 1,092 
Honduras 96 36 
Nicaragua 27,519 11,740 
Panama ‘ 14,343 5,341 
Salvador 5,232 1,674 
Mexico 67,979 22,930 
lrinidad 2,128 27 
San Domingo 4,839 3,544 
Rrazil 680,088 590,726 
Colombia 29,798 11,549 
Ecuador 147,455 57,780 
British Guiana 21,770 15,239 
Dutch Guiana 43 25 
Peru 174,393 81,810 
Venezuela 19,769 11,201 
British India 116,380 60,168 
Straits Settlements 10,540,020 5,637,356 
British East Indies 1,689,096 1,025,431 
Dutch East Indies 417,966 238,471 
New Zealand 6,855 3,324 
British Oceanica 682 440 
Philippine Islands 23,211 10,314 
British West Africa 23,840 7,591 
Totals 16,074,401 $8,361,616 
Gutta percha 
From 
Straits Settlements 560 $3,086 
Gutta jelutong 
From— 
Straits Settlements $45,169 $34,676 
Tapan 32,421 2,846 
Totals 477,590 $37.5 
Ralata 
From 
Panama 06,502 $39,123 
Colombia 21,136 7,054 
Dutch Guiana 2.510 17,065 
lotals 50,148 $63,242 
Rubber scrap: 
From— 
France 517,497 $36,934 
England 1,089,377 66,263 
Caneda 6,766 1,522 
Panama 4,050 194 
Tamai 610 148 
Cuba $4,793 2,678 
San Domingo 407 8 
Totals 1,665,500 $107,747 
Totals, unmmanufactured 18,390,199 $8,573,213 
Unmanufactured 
Dalat crude fre 
Guayul if tree 
Gutta ig 10 per cent 
Gutt « 1 tree 
India rubber free 
Rubber scrap ‘ free 
Rubber. reclaimed r soe 
Substitutes, n. e. s rude 10 per cent 
Totals, unmanufactured 
Manu factured—dutiahl 
Gutta percha per cent 
India rubber 10 per cent 
Druggists’ sundries 15 per cent 
Druggists’ sundries (reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba) 15-20 per cent 
Hard rubber 25 per cent 
Substitutes 15 per cent 
Totals, manufactured 
Chicle, crude 15 per cent 
Chicle. « le (reciprocity treatv with Cuba), 15 
certs per th 0 per cent 


Chicle, refined 20 cents per Ib 


Totals, chicle 


July 1 to Sept. 30, 1916. 


Pounds Value 
$82,273 $271,531 
99,229 160,310 
6.901 34 302,532 
1.027.055 144,376 
1.617.637 8,387,499 
2,571,212 174,091 
55.889 37,932 


63,550,129 $29,478,271 


$105,218 
105,380 
8.947 
3.837 
8,788 
$232,170 


1,268,544 $432,923 


504,293 
$937,216 


866,945 


2,135,489 








Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916 Tan. 1 to March 1,1917. April 1 to June 30, 1917. 
ne > A 2 — a ee tee —, 
Pounds Value Pounds Value. Pounds. Value. 

914,936 $494,733 839,789 $292,560 947,535 $489,082 
619.102 146.48! 423.902 116,596 1,230,139 341,097 
3,304,573 173,664 5,287,600 230,614 8,243,997 351,767 
»49.230 26,735 406,606 30,010 361,232 154,451 
67,132,667  35,144.433 93,787,569 53,135,663 120,378.575 73,534,309 
4,297,098 290,928 5.028.439 298,090 5.768.654 424,004 
486,815 59,064 1,066,220 151,482 1,028,306 159,267 
patents ei pRis 2,550 879 

77,005,021 $36,336,038 106,840,125 $54,355,015 137,960,988 $75,454,856 
i $21,437 $20,016 $20,026 

ove |” errr 133,324 219,838 

: 11,597 15,753 25,344 

24 Fei 

77 353 1,424 

a «=s§si<‘ es hes 975 113,377 

$130,230 cesses $170,445 cesseee $380,009 

1,049,415 $356,423 931,288 $324,284 1,175,772 $352,243 
10,130 2,044 eae Pear Pe ee wens 
908,963 548,580 1,056,875 644,434 1,102,310 674,527 
1,968,508 $907 047 1,988,163 $968,718 2,278,082 $1,026,770 
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EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 


| EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER 


October, 1917. GOODS. 
UN MANUFACTURED— “Pou Vv October, 1917. 
‘OU NDS. ALUE. Jn, 
PN * c nencecesigsewenscone Prey mune Produce Reexports 
Gutta jelutong eececcsccses cecesse eecccce of Foreign 
Gutta percha ebeceehewuns . 21,105 $5,400 MANUFACTURED e — Goods. 
India rubber 412,869 251,782 | Value. Value. 
Rubber scrap and refuse. faman a eg een ere $18,087 eee 
rm ry | Boots and shoes...........- 69,736 1,307 
Totals, unmenufactured. 433,974 $257,182 | ed deine sesh 911 $ 41 
MANUFACTURED PEE écecacsesvoessweesoses 109,299 3,325 
t Re See ee ‘ $48 | Waste ....- cece seeeeeeeees 14,996 occceee 
Bete SERED o> 000>582+- penagiag Ti9| All other N. O. P.......... 7'493 25342 
fi PoE Dante sa a PT re 23,011 555 
Total, manufactured.... a $467 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGU- 
OUS TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


October, 1917. 
en 





MANUFACTURED 


Pounps. VALUE. 
To— 
Alaska: 
Belting, hose and packing. eieaee $7,629 
Boots and shoes..... pairs 5,903 12,041 
Other rubber goods...... éadeaws 6,725 
Total eiemaees vsenéee $26,395 
* To— 
Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and packing ....... $4,342 
Automobile tires ........ cane ene 82,467 | 
Geer GEOR ccccdcscccces apie ny tae 5,928 
Other rubber goods...... biheieoe 21,024 
MOONE. £066 sdawogewesres Ocns cee $113,761 
To— 
Philippine Islands: : 
Belting, hose and packing ....... $5,014 
Boots and shoes.....pairs 14,717 9,049 
BOD 604.9000 0sccceeseese juts 22,939 
Other rubber goods...... omeese 3,383 
BE 5 seceivnteeesGes \wbewees $40,385 
To— 
Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose and gusting imeies $7,049 
Automobile tires , deeewes 103,739 
See - GND wateneedaccee pian 3,606 
Other rubber goods......  «....... 16,181 | 
Total tranane  emaes $130,575 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The import and export figures by countries 
usually published in this table are withheld by the 
Canadian Government. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 


RUBBER, 
October, 1917. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free ——__—__“~ -———_, 
Pounds. Value. 
Rubber and gutta percha, 
crude caoutchouc or india 
rrr socdsecce BRE $707,345 
Rubber, recovered - se 424,204 69,602 
Hard rubber, in sheets and 
Oe Bett i ckn i ect egeawens 1,649 1,378 
Rubber subst itute ee — 38,156 3,669 
Rubber, powdered, and rub 
ber or gutta percha waste. 146,448 7,971 
Rubber thread, not covered. 2,459 3,574 
SE. b-bcn-des obc vcuesouned 104,122 42,047 
Pref- 
General erential 
Manu FactuRED—dnutiable Tariff. Tariff. 
Value. Value. 
foots and shoes. ee ete $42,439 $4,588 
Belting . —r 10,871 o0ssens 
Waterproof ‘Clothing ee 12,396 17,063 
Hose lined with rubber..... 8,874 ceabane 
Mats and matting.......... 68 cegvenn 
PE. ouncdweeestentkg 7,352 325 
Tires of rubber for all 
CES éncbdensessidcas 160,983 843 


Rubber cement and all manu- 
factures of india rubber 
and gutta percha—N. O. P. 75,354 7,851 

Hard rubber, unfinished, in 
tubes for fountain pens. 


1 eceese 
Webbing—over one inch wide 18, 936 


| LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUB- 
BER STATISTICS. 


The import and export figures by countriés 
usually published in this table are withheld by 
the British Government. 





IMPORTS. 
November, 1917. 
UN MANUFACTURED— a 
Pounds. £ 
Crude rubber: 
| At— 
SMG  cccrdacesnonndaas 3,531,100 437,931 
RAUNT. ccccccvcecscece 7,870,000 1,066,308 
SAE . dicusdesseoccess 11,401,100 1,504,239 
| Waste and reclaimed rubber: 
At— 
DE: vane wavered yeieess 8,500 109 
ee ore 147,900 916 
0 ee re ee 156,400 1,025 
EXPORTS. 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: 
From— 
LP sckescanusaneune 688,900 14,299 
EOUOUNOEE 606s. c0acese ese 44,500 420 
RN a csncnsbasiien 733,400 «14,719 
REEXPORTS. 
Crude rubber: 
| From— 
Ce Pet ore 2,532,900 331,888 
BO rer 1,853,200 233,675 
NE cok tutibsdennes 4,386,100 $65,563 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: 
From— 
BNE Scevareesccessacs 5,600 352 


UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER 
STATISTICS. 
The import and export figures by countries 


usually published in this table are withheld by the 
British Government. 





IMPORTS. 

Nove mbe: r, 1917. 
UNMANUFACTURED — — 

P ounds. £ 
Crude rubber . 13,099,000 1,688,677 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 166,000 1,206 
Gutte percha bwtnsweteenes 1,179,360 164,678 
MOE: ebsct Rebeacten 14,444,360 1,854,561 

MANUFACTURED 
Apparel, waterproofed ..... eeascce 3,840 
toots and shoes...doz. pairs 6,947 22,891 
SROUINONE WETE kc cseccichse iden oun 786 
Automobile tires and tubes.. bee 145,088 
| Motorcycle tires and tubes.. nadeees 1,960 
| Cyele tires and tubes....... psinne-e 1,107 
| Tires not specified.......... vhewaews 330 
Total rrevrerr ry cheese 176,002 
EXPORTS. 

Nove ember, 1917. 
UNMANUFACTURED - — 

P. ounds. » 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 1,230,600 22.629 

MANUFACTURED 

Apparel, waterproofed ..... oageiese 46,981 
Roots and shoes...doz. pairs 14,387 16,197 
Rmewinted GME occccessess dened ted 4,797 
Automobile tires and tubes. . >was 83,083 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. . eer 11,646 
Cycle tires and tubes....... pageces 13,736 
Tires not specified......... ores see 11,030 
Man‘1factures not specified. . 148,922 
PEE. a cdddevconsovens 336,392 








EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 
November, 1917. 
mes edit 





UN MAN UFACTURED— - ——~\ 
Pounds. &. 
Cs SEE. os casicniasees 4,510,800 578,629 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 5,600 352 
RD GENER occ dicesicses 18,480 3,626 
TEN: 2 daskeecadecaess 4,534,880 582,607 
MANUFACTURED 
Apparel, waterproofed ..... sachs 12 
Boots and shoes...doz, pairs 35 118 
ee Se eee nseaeee 100 
Automobile tires and tubes. éoeheam 12,996 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. paces 71 
Tires not specified.......... inane x 
Rss diueedaksnehees seen ses 13,305 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. 
Nine Months Ending 
September, 1917, 

















y ‘ 
UNMANUFACTURED Pounps. Lirg. 
India rubber and gutta percha 
—raw and reclaimed: 
From 
OO Se 1,883,420 oecetee 
Straits Settlements ...... 1,276,000 cc eseee 
French West African 
CE sv annaccaneens CO reer 
3elgian Coygo .......... 234,300 ocgeece 
DEED 6810050600400 4080% 3,907,200 soesese 
Other countries ......... 3,158,760 
PO: ctvusntcpeteund 10,715,320 43,835,400 
er 1,741,300 791,500 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha 
—threads: 
From— 
SS eee 20,900 ccseeee 
United States ........0.. 51,480 o¢ cccee 
Other countries ......... 2,640 eccccce 
ME. Cia icduseseinte 75,020 682,000 
India rubber and gutta percha 
—sheets: 
Cut sheet iciatae de ak ediciasnitl 1,100 8,750 
Elastic fabric .......ccee. 1,320 3,000 
BE SURE Sin accsteness 22,220 87,870 
India rubber and gutta percha 
tubes: 
From cut sheet........... 220 1,850 
Elastic fabric .....ceccee. 11,000 35,000 
Ge GON Vecueunceeids 1,320 4,800 
DE on diividin tonedem tale 80,520 292,800 
Rubber coated fabrics. . pieces 71,060 331,075 
Other forms: 
From- 
Geent WHOM .cccccecsse 9,680 
Other countries .......... 25,080 
THE ojce seas ceenddee 34,760 205,400 
Boots and shoes—-pairs: 
From— 
PYOMGR cccccsecccscecose 6,046 
United States ......c00.. 19,02 
Other countries .......... | er 
TED sac de0es cacedaes 25,238 164,047 
Elestic webbing 
From— 
PUREED. <cdvavescscivednae 33,880 
Great Britain ........+.. 11,880 
Other countries ......... 5,720 
TE 8.00 cbs ods neenees 51,480 397,800 
Clothing and articles for 
CEE: «.vnxdvccsnvarenenee 1,540 16,800 
Articles not specified: 
Fiom cut sheet........... 11,440 118,800 
Elastic fabric: 
From— 
PURE. civvescceantwweuse 56,760 
Great Britain .........+. 153,340 
Other countries .......... 11,440 
» Creer Ter 221,540 956,650 
Tires and tubes: 
*rom— 
PUUED. cdcescccccecesees 691,240 
Great Britain ......+.+... 383,020 
Other countries .......... 23,320 
ee er 1,097,580 7,782,840 
Other rubber manufactures 
From— 
PUREED. acoscctecescesees 174,680 
Great Britain ........... 329,120 
United States .......++.+- 476,960 
Other countries ........+. 1,100 
TORRE. o.560066060060808 981,860 3,570,400 
Total Imports ......... aes 59,282,382 
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| 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED Nine Months Ending Nine Months Ending 
RUBBER. September, 1917. September, 1917. 
. . LN, _—- 
Nine senthe pases | MANvUPACTURED Pounps. Lire. | MANUFACTURED Pounps. Lire. 
September, 1917. India rubber and gutta percha | Tires s: 
— Tires and tubes: 
. ' og —tubes: 
UNMANUFACTURED— Pounns. Ling. From cut sheet........+. 1,320 68,850 | To— 
India rubber and gutta-percha Elastic fabric ...... eee 43,340 11,400 Seance 522,060 
raw and reclaimed: Other forms «-.+.++eeee+ 58,520 128,050 | Great Britain ......... *. 1,514,260 
— Belting ..... +. cseecessees 2,640 BRD i eabente, 1380 
o Rubber coated fabric. . pieces 36,960 168,000 | ins aad Conlon 369°380 
‘le . thine e } PEOR . cccccce \ 
Spain ... . sseeee 340,560 eceseve a we ing: BANTER ccccccccccconcs 4 
United States 554,400 anecwes , > SD 6 ccasndexeteste 211,420 
a. PEARCE co ccccccescceccces 4,620 eecscce Brazil ‘ 239'580 
on = ew RS Abeeiabaly ef inane facstote, 3 : } : se eeeseecccseceece " 
Totals . sesceseces GP4960 1990409] FrOPee «+++ ++ -n-r-20000s. 1s Other countries ........- 641,300: 
’ > . EERE cc cccececsece 2 enesoee I 
MANUFAcTURET — HERE ss eenscresess ee PE EN ca conccdsalsncts 3,500,420 16,467,885 
india rubber and gutta percha Argentina on satel sates 51.480 eensesal Dt bl f ’ 
threads PD Shedevendeeednnten 113,960 oecee 6 Other rubber manufactures: 
4 Chile (ne eeée respec daede 11,660 evcecos | 
To Cuba pisreRivenenenee-as 12,980 | te 
France : ‘ 17,820 Other countries ......c0- 29,700 .| France weep teen ena eenwee 
Great Britain sagueewne 7,040 haoeeee — Great Britain ..........-. 
DOGIM ccccce weecseous 12,760 eecsees REED scoccsecnescevec 348,040 2,531,200 GEE 6nane60eseees eens 
Switzerland si iad al ca 4,620 Clothing and articles for travel 7,260 75,900 OR 
Argentina , eeecee 3,740 Articles not specified: SEE bp tacncevaceseutans 
Other countries .... ~ 1,980 From cut sheet arecatine sédeucdesedbuntd 
— -—— o— WEEE pcevescececesesees 
Totals , sueweesont 47,960 414,200 res DE sctcccceces 660 coccnce | | QUE c cuccenecoventes 
: Spain eee ee 1,100 Other countries ......... 
India rubber and gutta percha APROMEIMA coccccccecvcees 7,480 . —-—— 
sheets: COE vecduccaccnatenss 1,980 sileateacl I .) dcesh caeunekene 288,860 1,181,700 
Se Se cn ccedesoecese 1,320 10,200 Other countries 1,100 seeuteel r of 22 42 
Miestle tahek phi as $’500 15000 - wm. Total Exports ...... 705, ‘ 5 
Insulated wire .......+... 440 700 0 ee 12,320 112,000 | : 
Hard rubber 19,880 68,850 | Elastic fabric ......cscccee 22,440 91,800 | The nominal value of a lira is $0.193. 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
Copyright, 1918. 
NEW YORK. 

HE rubber scrap market recovered very slowly from the holli- 
day depression and inventory time peculiar to the first part 
of January. While the buying was not heavy, and undoubtedly 
intended for immediate requirements, the undertone has remained 
firm for the greater part of the month. This was due to the 
belief that the mills are short of supplies as indicated by the 
absence of general market activity for several months. How- 
ever, the improvement in the market was perceptibly checked 
when the Government’s factory closing orders went into effect 
and, together with the railroad embargoes that followed, greatly 
depressed the market. During the closing week there was little 
market interest shown by the manufacturers, and dealers were 
inclined to hold on rather than sell. Conditions were quiet and 

the undertone firm. 

Boots AND SuHoes. Fair-sized lots have been moved among 
dealers at firm prices during the month, but reclaimers’ business 
has usually been of a limited character. Inquiries from this 
source have been frequent, particularly during the last of the 
month; closing prices are firm and about '% cent higher than 
a month ago. 

[rres. Tire business has been very quiet and reported transac- 
tions were small. Values have not undergone any change and 
the general situation may be termed dull. Solid tires appear to 
have received the most attention during the month. 

INNER Tuses. The situation in this material has continued 
unchanged and prices remain the same as last month. 

MECHANICALS. The volume of business transacted in mechan 
ical scrap has been small and values are unchanged. 

Statistics. The London and Liverpool imports of waste 
and reclaimed rubber for November were 156,400 pounds, value 
£1,025 compared with 137,900 pounds, value £4,170, for October. 
Exports of waste and reclaimed rubber for November were 
733,000 pounds, value £14,719, compared with 905,100 pounds, 
value £20,179, for October 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
JANUARY 29, 1918. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Per Pounp. 
Beste GOO GheeRc ccc ccccccvccecccccccceces esesescceses 90.09% @$0.09% 


TUG GHGEED oc cc cccccccesccécccecececcesesecicesess 


O7K4@ 07% 


Per Pounp. 


Untrimmed arctics ....cccccsvccccccce Seevcesesecdsoeee 06%@ 06% 
White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear..... jedatiwedhownnie OS%@ 
ns oon OS%@ .05% 
ee GE vdccecevcdceaceis eeeccenses OSK%@ 05% 
stripped, wegunrenesed oc cccccccsoccccsosese + 044@ 
Rete pele, We, b.0ccidiccotsiesvaws eanesoseseouteds 094@ 09% 
Pett Bicossneasubeusees Soceccescceesecees 07 @ .07% 
Inner tubes, No. 1, old packing.............e0+- naedeus .22 @ .22% 
SO Sa so coccccnnsicvcessmes 24 @ .24% 
Wes. Ba ctccdckesaceadessnecedess eeccccccece 11 @ .11% 
G08 ccveveccceccceesesoecensocecs e0seceses 11 @ .11% 
Sey GED octeccectnccocseossacaesets eecceece eccccccoce 01%@ .02 
Pe EEE . Ui deccoeeseusecesseent béesedssereseoscese 044%@ 04% 
RMS wactvccetscasssedecnentucchawenne’ eeuseee — OS4%@ O5SK% 
Pn Cr Sh... cpceeneeansesssesbunbanenbasanes 06 @ 06% 
eee GO, Bes Bike 0000s scoctatvicentedsnceesds ° 12 @ .13 
>. Beccncncvscesoncedecosvens Sbonsoueees 09%@ .10 
MO GON, Tit. Biedenccecedeccéceceeesesceed eveeece nee 08%@ .09 
OS a eee eseccececceces 07 @ 07% 
Pees See Ge, Petc Bann cid edecanceses TTTT TT TTT 05 @ 05% 
Be Bo cndsencéeocsswnsesseoessscecce 04 @ 04% 
Ne GO ME 8. ode bie teeadbdasinekaeeeaee 04%@ .05 
SD CN Cs cccsvedsvcetubssedanetewinsdonedbans 044%@ .04% 
ND GE SIRs o 00.006 cnc ceds.cncccesesccsesosece O1%@ 01K 
eee ae ae evcene 02 @ 02% 
BP BD Bs cc ccccccevaceensddcsviuciedcasesdusdoenes 06 @ 
Cottam Ge DeG Rs o 66000006000 c000606060sseesee08 occccee 02%@ 
Laemt ROG cccccscvcces concocccecescoces ceccccccccece 02 @ 02% 
Hard rubber scrap, No. 1, bright fracture..........++++- 26 @ .27 
Battery jars (black compound) .....cccccccccccccsecsecs 024%@ 02% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber. .........++eee+- 04 @ 
ee DS oo occ vn ccaupaeckuawdt assaceaveneisedioces 04 @ 04% 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright, 1918 
NEW YORK. 

MERICAN cotton established new high records last month as 
the result of trade demand, a strong southern spot market, 
and peace talk. On January 9, middling spot was quoted 33.3 cents, 
March 31.91 cents and May deliveries 31.54 cents. Following the 
fuel administrator’s closing order, the market was deluged with 
selling orders and prices slumped accordingly. This was suc- 
ceeded by a period of uncertainty and sharp fluctuations, but con- 
fidence soon resulted in a resumption of trade buying, the mar- 
ket recovered and prices advanced. On January 26 middling spot 
was quoted 31.6 cents, and March and May futures 30.35 and 

29.85 cents, respectively. 
The Census Bureau in a recent report placed the amount 
of cotton ginned from the growth of the crop of 1917 to January 
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16, 1918, at 10,569,475 bales, counting round as half baies, com- 
pared with 11,137,712 bales in 1917 and 10,751,990 bales in 1916. 
The number of round bales included this year is 185,972 bales, 
contrasted with 189,004 bales in 1917 and 106,968 bales in 1916. 

The correct total of the quantity of cotton ginned this season 
prior to January 1 is 10,438,488 bales. 

Ecypttan Cotton. The Alexandria Cotton Co.. Limited, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, reports the following by mail from Alexan- 
dria, dated December 30, 1917: 


The futures market has again been very firm despite the ac- 
cumulation of stocks, the restrictions on exports, and an assured 
big crop. The demand for Sakellarides is not in proportion to 
the demand for Upper Egypt, and values have remained about 
the same, in spite of the advance in the contract market. 

The order by the military authorities prohibiting the export 
of cotton from Egypt except under license has had only a tem- 
porary effect on values, as it is realized that the object of this 
prohibition was to distribute the Egyptian cotton crop in the 
interests of the Allies. 

Shipping facilities have been satisfactory, and, for the first 
time during this season, European exports of the week amount 
to about 20,000 bales. The extent of the freight facilities which 
will be granted during December will have a potent influence on 
the course of the market. 

As regards the 1917 crop, it may be said that the attack of the 
pink boll worm has been as severe as that of the year 1916, 
the reason for the better yields obtained being the strength of 
the plant and the favorable weather during August and Septem- 
ber which produced earlier and more abundant bolls. 


Sea Istanp Cotton. John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Georgia, 
report as follows: 
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There was a fair inquiry during the last week of January, but 
no business resulted. Holders still refuse to make concessions, so 
asking and selling prices are far apart. In all sections it is still 
impossible to buy graded lots. Owners want to sell round lots, 
and will make a price for all grades only. Receipts show no im- 
provement in quality; the majority being extra fine and lower. 

According to the Census Bureau’s report, 88,747 bales of Sea 
Island cotton were ginned from the growth of the crop to Jan- 
uary 16, 1918, compared with 115,592 bales in 1917 and 90,671 
bales in 1916. The distribution of the 1918 crop by states is: 
Florida, 36,862 bales; Georgia, 45,651 bales; South Carolina, 
6,234 bales. 

MECHANICAL Duck. There has been no change in the acute 
conditions controlling this market. Deliveries after January 1 
will be materially reduced, owing to the factory closing orders 
and country-wide. freight embargoes. Prices have advanced 5 
cents a pound during the past month. 

Rartncoat Fasrics. The cotton cloth trade is expectantly 
awaiting the new government specifications for slicker contracts, 
the anxiety being caused by the belief that the new will differ 
materially from the old specifications. It is believed in some 
quarters that 64 by 60 bombazine will be continued, as this ma- 
terial is about the only cloth available in the enormous quan- 
tities required. 

The difficulty of obtaining woolen fabrics, especially wool 
mixed goods for rubberizing, is very acute. There is a shortage of 
woven linings and the mills are averse to new contracts. Gov- 
ernment orders have been large, while civilian business has 
been moderate. 

SHEETINGS, OSNABURGS AND Dritts. Supplies continue difficult 
to obtain, as the Government is absorbing a large part of the 


production. The mills are all oversold, and in many instances 
refuse to consider new contracts. Prices have advanced on all 
grades. 


Tire Fasrics. Very little change has been noted during the 
past month in this market, that has been generally quiet. The 
consuming trade has been slow in anticipating next year’s tire 
fabric requirements and a positive shortage is in sight as more 
than half of the looms are occupied with Government orders. 
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Airplane and Balloon Fabrics: 












Wamsutta, S. A, I No. 1, G-inch.cccccoccccsecs yard 57 @ 
No. 4, 38%-inch......... aneneee 45 @ 
for gas masks.... 434@ 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: 
A—14-ounce @ 
B—14-ounce @ 
C—14-ounce @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
D—14G-OGMCE ccc ccccccccccccccrcccccccccccccesccce GE 885 @ SO 
B11 YE-OUNCE 2 ccvcccccccccccccccvccccecccccccesceeese *60 @ .65 
iGO 650 6.66 0:06.0000056005900 0000060060 080600 20000 *85 @ .90 
G— BOUNCE ce ccccccccccccccccvccsccvcccoccesoccccoecs *75 @ .80 
Bim 21-GURSD ccccecccececccscovccscecccccccceesecsceses *70 @ .85 
Fees GD oo. 4.0 86-0056 eb ne ane esse bese tee ebedes dese *60 @ .65 
Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
Knitaback Stockinette .......-.ceeeeeseeceeceeeees pound *1.60 @ 1.65 
Tire Fabrics: 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed.............++ square yard 1.75 @ 1.80 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed...........eeseeececceeeces 1.25 @ 1.30 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ........eecececececsecccees 1.20 @ 1.25 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed. .......+++seceseceeceeeccees 1.10 @ 1.15 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded.......cccccccccccccccccscecs 85 @ .90 
Sheetings: 
40-inch 2.35-yard @ 
40-inch 2.50-yard . @ 
40-inch 2.70-yard . @ 
40-inch 2.85-yard .. @ 
40-inch 3.15-yard Y4@ 
Osnaburgs: 
40-inch 2.35-yard @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard @ 
37%-inch 2.42-yard . @ 
Mechanical Ducks: 
Wie: 6 o.dcccbidnes0eesccepesivececdscoseneaneasen pound *.65 @ .70 
Belting .....ccscccsvcccccccccccccsccsscsscccvcccecess *65 @ .70 
Carriage Cloth Duck: ‘ 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck......... -yard *.27 @ 
BB-inch 1.74-yard ....ccccccccccccccccesesscenessioece oe 
2-i POUTICS «ce ee eee eee ee eee weer eee eeeeeeeene . 
72-inch 16.66-ounce *64 @ 


72-inch 17.21-ounce 
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Drills: 
Se BEE occ cccccesoccccoceeegecooecocee --yord *.27 @ 
SB rere rete ee eoeee *22K@ 
Sddmch 1.907ard occccccccccccccccccccscesecs cccccccee§ % 2D 
Sd-inch 1.9S-yard ...ccccccccsccccssessseces aseeeeeeses *28K@ 
60-inch 1.$2-yard ....-s+eseesees tee eesseeceesesesssess 7 
Imported oolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for Rub- 
berizing— Plain and Fancies: 
63-inch, 314 to 734 OUMCES...cccecceccecccccccesess yard 85 @ 2.25 
36-inch, 2% to § ounces..... see eeecesseseeseceeceseecs 55 @ 1.30 
Imported Plaid Lining (Union and Cotton): 
GB-AmGm, B OS 4 CURE: cccccccccccccccccccccccccccse yard 65 @ 1,25 
BE-inch, 2 00 4 GUMEES. oc ccccccececccccccccceccccccceces 45 @ .95 
Domestic Worsted Fabrics: 
SERRE, G56: Oh 6 GUMOER. oc cp cccccccccccoccccvccess yard 47% @ 1.25 
Domestic Woven Plain Linings (Cotton): 
SG-tmgh, 396 to 5 GUMOEBe cc cccccccccccccccccccceces yard 146 @ WwW 
Raincoat Cloth (Cotton): 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water repellent...........+-sse05 yard 17 @ 
60 x 48 not water repellent. ..........seeeee- 134%@ 
TWEED GO BW Fac cccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccescece 18 @ .25 
Be © Bee chceccceshscnsecceesceeceeceseecesscee 25 @ WwW 
BUND cdkteprarccescteseceecsccooccescussecessevcesess 35 @ 4 
Pt SE éceeccressetheteonerseevesooenaneseoess 20 @ .22 
ED SPO Won ke caverecenssed6ees cesses cnereues 144%@ 
DME iehit iaee s eatiennbadeenaeie ete 134%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48 154%@ 
64 x 00 .174%4@ 
Repp pavesedeececes ° 25 @ .32 
urlaps 
SB— TFU-OUMCE cccccccccscesscsescccccccceces None 
40— 7Y-ounce ......-005: 17.00 @ 
Ge DONS cccccncdoccsncceccccscecciocevesseesecess 17.20 @ 
GaGOGEMGES cv ccccceccccccccccccccccececccecsceoceses 21.00 @ 
ND nob. 0:64600000056006600600000000000006608 21.75 @ 
ey DUNES 6.066666 506605 060sccnsvedencceccasenoens 18.95 @ 
Gime BOGS ciccccecccccecescesccccascosecesosesesses 19.20 @ 
Gee TEGD ccc cccecceececdocveceoeoscoessoesseeess 24.75 @ 
GEG 6 cc ccctcoccoccescevsecdocescecsecocecesees 25.00 @ 
*Nenthal 
SEA ISLAND COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avcust 1, 1917, to Decemper 28, 1917 
Receipts. 
Stock on hand, August 1, 1917 1917-18 1916-17 
Savannah, 1043: Charleston, bales 1,044 2,508 
Received at Savannah (gross) : 20.670 37,150 
Received at Charleston ‘ —_ 4,704 2,586 
Received at Jacksonville seen 17,57 27,701 
Totals 43,997 69.945 
Less exports *27,028 58,724 
Stock December 28, 1917 — 
Savannah, 13,895; Charleston, 3,074 16,969 11,221 
Crop in sight at all ports to date 2,887 67,377 
EXPORTS 
To 
Great Conti Northern Southern 
Fron Britain. nent Mills Mills. Charleston. Total 
Savannah. ..bales 28 14 5,978 1,655 15 7,818 
Charleston és oueee 1,631 , 1,631 
Jacksonville .... wees 17,579 17,579 
Totals 28 142 25,188 1,655 15 *27,028 
1916-17 889 120 54,343 3,372 58,724 
Dec. 861 Inc. 22 Dec. 29,155 Dec. 1,717 Inc., 15 Dec. 31,696 


*In®acddition to the exports shown above, 


able movement from interior points to 


there has been a very consider- 
the southern mills, and to northern 


mills via Norfolk, but at present it is not possible to form anything like a 


reliable estimate of the size of this movement 
(Compiled by John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Georgia.) 





EGYPTIAN COTTON MOVEMENT. 











From Avcvusr 1, 1 Novemrer 28 
1917-1918. 1916-1917. 1915-1916 
Liverpool bales 71,741 79,307 64,536 
Manchester 20,738 40,823 50,907 
Total shipments to Great Britain 92,479 120,130 ~ 115,443 
To— ‘a 
France 10,309 ) 11.793 13.263 74 
UGE 6 cdcceeéyseeeeecesseseosens 1,484 § ‘ ioe 17,480 
Italy : ‘ 12,272 15,112 12,429 
Russia : 9,936 16,015 
GIOGES  ciccvcccccccesesccvevese 65 50 
Total shipments to Contirent 24,065 38,376 45,974 
To 
United States ...... 13,530 29,974 59,837 
Japan menu eseedevesdese 9,914 3,010 5,630 
Total shipments to all parts.... 139,988 191,490 226,884 
Total crop (interior gross weight), cantars* 5,126,199 4,726,518 


*Cantar equals 98 pounds. 
(Compiled by Davies, Benachi & Co., Liverpool.) 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
Copyright, 1918 
NEW YORK. 


ASE metals have been generally inactive and quiet during 
January, the only feature being the recommendation of the 
War Industries Board to continue the 23.5-cent price for copper, 
until June 1. Severe weather, railroad congestion and embargoes 
have greatly disturbed the metal market. Lead has not been 
in demand nor has it been scarce, yet prices were advanced, 
7.3 cents being the New York spot market on January 25. 
Spelter has been in fair demand at slightly advanced prices, the 
spot market being 8 to 8% on January 25; antimony has shown 
some activity due to Government buying during the month, 
but the market became quiet on January 25, spot prices ranging 
from 13.82% to 14% cents. 

The marked improvement in the demand for rubber chemicals 
noticeable early in the month was summarily checked by the 
freight that recently paralyzed trade conditions. 
The freight situation continues to be acute and consumers are 
advised to anticipate their requirements. Prices have advanced 
in many instances and the market undertone is much firmer 
due to increasing labor, fuel, shipping and general costs. 

AcceLerators. Annex, Duplex, Paradin, N. C. C. and Vitam- 
inex are new additions to the list of organic accelerators. 


congestion 


3aRYTES. Prices have advanced $3 to $5 per ton at the mills, 
due to the high cust of production. Basofor has been in special 
demand. 

Dry Cotors. Trade has been brisk in all the list with firm 


prices due to increasing cost of manufacturing. 

Leap Pigments. All grades have been in good demand and 
in some instances producers have withdrawn from the market 
on account of fuel conditions. Prices are firm. 

Ruspser Supstirutes. A steady demand and continued diffi- 
culties in obtaining supplies and making shipments are reported 
by the manufacturers. 

Zinc Oxipe. There has been no change in this market and 
prices are firm 
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Acceleraters, Accelerene ............ beGunéeeseseeces ib. *2.62 @ 
ME acascnevssidesiancteskesnedseeasi Ib. 75 @ 
BEE 6 vec cccctccenccsdaccesexatuviane lb 100 @ 
I aaa ae ee ee eo lb. 86 @ .85 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)....Jb. 1.15 @ 1.25 
Paraphenylenediamine ..........eeseee+: lb 2.75 @ 
WOE hnbs 0s 6dencuee v600cee neuen séee lb. *90 @ 
ZREUGRTOERENED cee cccccceccccecsscesess ib. 50 @ 
UNE - 6 06004660660040c80deubesauns ib *85 @ 
VRE eb cecvedeucéoncestenneanenue ib. 75 @ 
Acetone (drums) ......... ise sthwedttbnndeedhebeds lb. 35 @ .% 
Acid, acetic, 26 per cent (Bbls.)....cccccccccccccccess Ib. 06 @ 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys).......--ccseeeees 1b. 344 @ 
cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color........... gal, 1.10 @ 
SG per cent, GatGs ccc ccccccccveeccees gal. 100 @ 
malate, FD Geneihcoccic ccdceccccscesscccvees Ib. 02%@ 
ee ee CE, nc on canseecévbbesinwécnoness lb. 084%@ 
ane, GS GaSe occ ctciwesccccvsccovcese lb. 02%@ 
Aldehyde ammonia (crystals)... .....ccccccccccccvees Ib. 1.25 @ 1.35 
Aluminum flake (carloads, bbis.)...........e.seee0e- tos 24.00 @29.00 
(carlonda, anche) ..cccccccccccccess ton 23.00 @ 
Ammonia carbonate, powdered. ..........cseeeeeeeees lb. None 
BE. acdc véccneccsenesecsensed Ib. None 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).............. ib. 40 @ SO 
crimson, “Magmetco” ............ eevcccce ib *.30 @ 
crimson. “Mephisto” (casks)............+.- ib. *52 @ 
Antimony, golden, sulphuret of............+++ sesvccese ib. 25 @ .35 
ote, “RE” cc ccccccccecse ececend ib. *45 @ 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)...........+.. ib. *28 @ 
golden, sulphuret, States brand, 16-17 perct. Jb. °.28 @ 
red sulphuret, States brand............++. 8. 48 @ 
vermilion sulphuret ..... occcessescuseecodh 5s @ 
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Arsenic, red sulphide...........++. 96d000600000000068 Ib. 
SE GEEED Luck onentetcckdasodwvetenssinsdecesd ton 
REPONIER GHEY 0.0.0 cbceeesscccccoescctscsccccceosed ton 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated........sccessseesess ton 
Barium sulphide, precipitated........cccccccsecceeces Ib. 
DOCHNGR, GOTO GOD ce cccccsccccvoccs coscccesescees ton 
OE GEE cicoteccinscescvesseccocsesavessd ton 

WUSNOED THREE «6 oo x coccccccccsscessieones ton 

DONSNE  weqnccescereeeweussesevscanescesconssceoees ton 
BE, SUID 0.00 00:000065640 566000 decewedenesenseset gal, 
Be OF GE, cdc cocceccnsecccsccecceseseseses gal. 
Betemephtines, resublioed o.ccccccccccccccctccccccces Ib. 
Eb og obo neta n6¥ 06 600 06b0 ces ce ensonsnedepees Ib. 
Demme OT occ ccccccecccccccccccccccescceescoccosoce Ib, 
ee TE, Sao o's 4 6 atecncccesassncoesecessee Ib. 
SUMMER odbc ce dstccecccccotvctvescns Ib, 

Cadmium tri-sulphate (f. o. b. London)..........+.+- Ib. 
CE, I 66.04 08b00s00ceceseseessnes lb. 

CE MEE, vcdncwbecasnndbancusesds acecésabvenand 1b, 
Cee, Se GI ins ots cdccccndccsncecsced Ib. 
Se SD annddndececetéecwessersssoeses Ib. 
SE WUD cicdedccdedcsédecsanincs Ib. 

Gees Ge BS OOF CORR 66k cccdvessccccvecvesesosed Ib. 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light... ......ccccccsceccsees lb. 
SORTING, BAIT cccccccccccccccsseseucsoas 1b. 

China clay, domestic (powdered) ...........-seeeeee8 ton 
imported (powdered) ........ecseeeeeees ton 

Chrome, green ......ccccccsccccccccccccscsvccescess Ib. 
CE ca cvccecencesecnceseeteseesesessesess Ib. 

Cobalt Bhee ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccese lb. 
Cotton linters, clean mill run........csecceeeeseeees 1b. 
Peel Geet cccccccccccccccccccececccsccevcccccccess ton 
Gas Black (cused) cccccccccccccocccccccccccccceseses Ib. 
GReaete” co ccccccccccccccccccccstocs cocccceseseseces ton 
Ghee, Ma arede ccccspccccecccceccccescesoosceseces Ib. 
TOGIMEE ccccccccccccccccccececeseccececoesees lb. 

BO ED ic ccccdenctcsecccstocescceseeasneces lb. 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) .....cccccscccccccccccccccces lb, 
Graphite, flake (400 pound bbl.)........ceeeeceeeeeecs ib. 
QmerPhews ..cccccccccccccccccccs e66teesed ib. 

Green oxide of chromium (casks).......-+-+eeeeeeees db, 
Ground glass FF. (bbls.)......++eeeeeseceeeeeces cool 
Indian red, reduced gradeS.......sseeeeeceeeseeeeees ib. 
pure bright ......eccccccccccsecececseces lb. 

Infusorial earth, powdered ....5.--cceececescececees ton 
Belted cccccceccccccscsocesccececss ton 

Iron oxide, red, reduced grades.......sseeeeecesevees Ib. 
red, pure, bright ......-.++eeeeeeeeeeees Ib. 

BUOWE ccccccccccccccsccesoesecccoecoccss Ib. 

Ivory, black .....ccccccccecccecccecrseesssescsenees lb. 
Lampblack .....c.cccccccceccccccceececccsseserseees ib. 
Lead, dry red. ..cccccececccceecescrecceesseesesesess Ib. 
gublimed Bhee 2. ccccccccccccccscccscoccceccess Ib. 
sublimed white .....--cccccsccccccceccccoseses lb. 
white, basic carbonate .......--seeseeeeeeeeeee Ib. 
white, basic sulphate ......0-eseeeeesecerecees lb. 

black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)........++++++- Ib. 
Lime, flour .....cccccescccecccccccccccccccseccecees lb. 
Liquid rubber .......-ececccecereccceneseeeceseeene ib. 
Litharge, domestic .........eeeeeeeeeeeee seeeececes lb. 
English ....ccccesecccccccsecssececesscncs Jb. 

SUE o.v.ns 000 00060800606006600000se070s ib. 
Lithopone, imported ......-ccceeeeecseecessecesceees 1b. 
Ge occ vccccvececcdcccesocscccocsess lb. 

Rubber makers’ white..........+++eee0+ ~ 

Pomolith ccccccccccccccecscccecceccccocccs 1b. 
Magnesium, carbonate .......sseeseceececccesccecess lb. 
calcined, heavy ...esccsee coccsccssesess lb. 

light ..cccccccccccvccccccscecs lb, 

Magnesite, calcined, powdered.......-++seeeeeeereess ton 
Mica, powdered ....-ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccees Jb. 
Mineral rubber, M. R. X.....-cccceccccscccceecseees ton 
Genasco (carloads) .....seeeeeseees ton 

PIOMEET 2 cccccccccccccccecccccceces ton 

Richmond Brand .....sseesesseeees ton 

No. 64 Brand. ....ccccccocccccccccce ton 

Refined Elaterite .....esceeseeceseees lb. 

Raven M. Recccccccccccccccccccscces ib. 

Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls.)......+++-++ee++ gal. 
73@76 degrees (steel bbis.).....++++++++++-£al. 

68@70 degrees (steel bbis.).....+-++--s00+s gal. 

Vv. M. & P. (steel bbls.) ......-eeeeeeee gal. 

Ochre, brown domestic.......+seececcceccereereseees ib. 
Imported ...--ececcccecccccsessceesess ib. 
eebsoseesshedeenceieuéouseeteens cocc cl 


yellow 


45 @ 
22.50 @25.00 
35.00 @ 
65.00 @ 

07 @ 
30.00 @33.09 
20.00 @23.00 
22.00 @25.00 
80.00 @ 

35 @ «.40 

35 @ .40 
1.00 @ 

04 @ 
*06 @ 
*08 @ 
*10 @ 
*2.68 @ 
*2.15, @ 2.20 

43 @ 

06%@ .07 

25 @ 

146 @ 

06%@ .07 

0S @ .05% 

04 @ 04% 
*12.00 @20.00 
45.00 @ 

1“%@ .50 

24 @ 

25 @ .35 

-064@ 
60.00 @ 

20 @ .30 
50.00 @60.00 

35 @ .50 

.20 @ .35 

16 @ .20 

70 @ 

15 @ 

06 @ 

85 @ 
*02%@ 

10 @ 

12 @ 
60.00 @ 
65.00 @ 

04 @ 08 

11 @ .14 

02 @ .04 

16 @ .30 

12 @ .25 

10 @ 

08%@ 

08% @ 

09 @ 

084%@ .09 
*50 @ 

O14%4@ .01¢% 
*124%@ 

09%@ .10 

17 @ .18 

09% @ 

104@ .12 

06 @ .07 

07 @ 

06% .07 

10 @ .ill 

10%@ «12 

50 @ .65 
40.00 @65.00 

034%@ .05 
100.00 @ 
50.00 @ 
50.00 @ 
70.00 @ 
50.00 @ 

05 @ 

024%@ 

.24 @ 

33 @ 

28 @ 

23 @ 

02 @ .03 

04 @ O05 

044@ 


Te SRI: os anrccanussccekecnsadsewsaasascekeseess Ib. 
corn, refined Argo (carloads).........eesesee: cwt. 
Hmssed, raw (carleaGs) «ccc cccccccccccccccccsess gal. 
CURR a eawn pak Goose setadentonssédorcdeenequssb eae Ib. 
SOON Wieccudieln oddnecencsecstsuteecusbasees gal, 
GER, GUN: Gs hoc cecccccicccicacoesvecces gal. 
GENS OOF cadedepdoceccdcoccccccscecoccessessees gal. 
CREE, BE Nis ndddoscccbscccccvadeusensece gal. 
COGN. ncn duddtesi nse nhaheds sosacsacedsudenns gal, 
OP ND in. nbd on cineccsscdansesaccionsessas gal. 
soluble aniline, yellow, orange......+-eseeeeeeees Ib. 

BONE socndccsebesessseesectbeoues Ib. 
OUP. 0:660006enctednn ac eocbausbens lb. 

Goamee wileennh, Gents 6 i. os on.b kode diced dncceees Ib. 

IS SneginsnadGnctconakenhiaentneaedinastaaaced 1b. 

Paragol soft and medium (carloads)................- cwt. 

BE i ceses 9g eVeccrcccccccccccsccecoecceess cwt. 

DE. ot baniaenses ene cosseukuetdeewbensecdsena Ib. 

GE 30.55 ic edmemanennedt dies nile! 1b. 

Wy SNe sc i5.0 2 a iasaecksébeeenesnbeios been te bbl. 

DD v incusce di0db6OR tkendebessdeweenbeebod gal, 

Pa, CD. et ndvicntncandcccnscacesemcaeusvaes Ib. 

CO DP ib606050-003560060800ensoemensekeeseee 1b. 
CE 6k0006 6 cn5d ebeeeiescadense eneeceneeee Ib. 

Pe Oe GN nincuecneccansederscoesudustbuchacd bbl. 

RE CU Knascckdsvubaetidaaenaeeecareesnavacd lb. 

Pumice stone, powdered (bbls.).........ccccececeeces lb. 

Reclaimed rubber, Standard shoe reclaim.............. ib. 

Standard tire reclaim.............. lb. 

Bebe, OT, DE 606 dbodctwcicadwoneeseessece Ib. 

SNEED. weddavctssscecnviiavene Ib. 
CU 0ddcnctdernkgetasenteseanaen Ib. 

Ps Uk thn diatadeanadebendeeecedetnsskaeassbenel bbi. 

es Se. CE 5s 5 5 ona bkddstacdebasesanee lb. 

PEE WE hk bee cecdscenecececrciaswedbededastved Ib. 

Br GN, SUE «ho iivcsckasdctcnchtecnscekse lb. 

WHER. 6 66.0:00060:00000008000000%6008 lb. 
WOME a decenenencuancsesvesedeseser Ib. 
SOG COED vc cveeccasactescéas Ib. 
WHER TROMS. cccccccccccccenescees Ib. 

DN, vicdcuccnneevatdesreckesssessonseuteetetes lb. 

Ghat, Gad GORD. consscccescncseseeesaceveicséunc lb. 

Beem, BOND 6c é0:0.0:0:00:05.00 0000 cseneec0nceseenenses 1b. 

Gee COND cc cccncvececedevenccovacesesssvcsncecs ton 

Gonpabens, SOWETO oo cccvcseccccseccososcsesececse ton 

Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbis.)........ evened cwt. 

(cartoad, bags) .ccccccccscecs cwt. 

Guisher chhetilie COPUNEE soc cccccccedssosscveececees Ib. 

Sulphur, flour, velvet brand (carloads).............. cwt. 

PUT] GOFE nccccccccccccccccccccscccesoces cwt, 

Tite, BO 6000s 6bcceendsontessenceeceunsseces ton 
PURER 6. o6:0: 00. 06006 080050 e6ccnv00secsnesseneee ton 

TOs. GE cocucerccs 6% Seecceceessceecesonesencetes bbi. 

Daleah, GOD cccccvccccceeSeccccsveapesessecesseene gal, 

Teripeli earth, powdered. ..cccccccccsccccccescccscoee ton 

belted. .ccccccccccccccccccccscscoscose ton 

Teebentind, GS oc ccvscccccrcesscswccvcscetesess gal. 

BO cecccosccecotccedecncnsensseswaes gal. 

Tyre-lith .nccccccccccccccccccscccccece ccccccce -ton 

Cather, BOWE cecccccccccccdcccscscooveccecoceseese lb. 

Ubtrammacione BERG occ ccccccccccsccccccevceccescceeees lb. 

Vermilion, English pale, medium, dark...........++++ Ib. 

Wax, beeswax, white ...cccccccccccccccccccccccscees ib. 

OI. BIE o.ic cccnctdsscedeqessasceswsesed lb. 
COSMOUBR ccccccccccccccccesccccccceoceceooses Ib. 
ozokerite, black ......ccscccccccccccccccccsess ib. 
GIO  ccccscccvcveccevesecccessosers ib, 

GUE o. 50 04.0 5006066006066 00600606 0000866b08 ib. 
paraffin, crude 118/120 m. p. (cases).......+.. lb. 
124/126 m. p. (cases).....+++++ 1b. 

refined 128/130 m. p. (cases)........+- lb. 

135/137 m. p. (caseS).......++- lb. 

Whiting, Alba ........ccccccccccscccccccscccsseces cwt. 
Commercial ......cecccceccccsecsecsessess cw. 

Bilders 2... ccccccccccccccserscccccscccees cwt. 

Paris, white, American.......++eeeeeeees> cwt. 

English cliffstone .......+-seesseeceeesers cwt. 

Wood pulp XXX. ...ccceeecccceccccccccccveseecese ton 
Zinc oxide, American process, horsehead Sonat (less carload) 
“EX red” .ccccccccccecse f. o. b. factory. ./b. 

“Special” cccccccecchs GeO Sastary. fd 

French process, red esol. . -£. 0. b. factory. Jb 

green seal. .f£. o. b. factory. ./b. 

white seal, .f. o. b. factory. ./b. 

Zinc sulphide, pure ....--e+seeeeeeecceeereeeeseerers Jb. 

* Nominal. 


27 @ .38 
22.32 @ 
1.31 @ 
-28 @ «32 
*27 @ .28 
47 @ 
31 @ 
1.70 @ 1.75 
37 @ 
27 @ .34 
2.50 @ 
1.25 @ 
2.50 @ 3.00 
13 @ 
15 @ 
15.56 @ 
15.06 @ 
05 @ 12% 
*044%@ .04% 
15.00 @ 
27 @ 
04%@ 
01 @ 
02%@ 
2.00 @ 3.00 
70 @ 
03%@ 
164%@ 
174@ .17% 
None 
None 
None 
7.50 @ 
0242 .04% 
06 @ 
11K%@ .18 
13K@ .24 
18 @ .4 
09 @ .23 
13 @ .25 
*.38 @ 

67 @ .68 
044%@ .12 
None 
20.00 @22.00 

5.02 @ 

4.89 @ 
06%@ 07% 
3.95 @ 
3.95 @ 
25.00 @ 
28.00 @ 
*4.25 @ 
None 
60.00 @ 
65.00 @ 
A9KZ@ .50 
.44 45 
85.00 @ 
04%@ .05 
18 @ .25 
1.95 @ 
58 @ .60 
16 @ .22 
50 @ .68 
55 @ .58 
75 @ .78 
32 @ .33 
10%@ 
09%@ 
12%@ 
13%@ 
.90 @ 1.00 
1.30 @ 
140 @ 
1.50 @ 1.75 
2.00 @ 
*35.00 @ 
10%@ 
ll @ 
13%@ 
13%@ 
14%@ 
None 
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